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The South Wall of Balkh-Bactra' 


RODNEY S. YOUNG 


Tue site of the ancient city of Bactra has usually 
been identified with the modern and Islamic city 
presently called Balkh. Topographical data for an- 
cient Bactra are scanty in the extreme. The city 
lay on the Bactrus River, some miles above its 
junction with the Oxus. Bactra-Zariaspa* was tradi- 
tionally the home of Zoroaster. In Hellenistic times 
it was the capital city of the independent kingdom 
of the Euthydemids, strong enough to withstand 
siege by Antiochus the Great in 208 B.c. The king- 
dom and its capital were reported by the Romans 
to have been fabulously rich. At the time of the 
Roman Empire Bactra was an important point on 
the silk route from the east, and one terminus of 
a southward branch to India which ran up the 
valley of the Bactrus to cross the high passes of the 
Hindu Kush, passing through Cartana (the mod- 
ern Bamiyan) and Alexandria ad Caucasum (some- 
where near the modern Charikar) to descend to its 
other terminus, Taxila in the Indus Valley.* Bactra 
was thus known to the Western world, remote but 
renowned, from the sixth century before Christ to 
the third or fourth century of our era. The period 
from the time of Alexander until the fall of the 
Greco-Bactrian Kingdom about 130 B.c. must have 
been that in which Bactria was best known to the 
West and in closest touch with it; unfortunately the 
literary sources, including Polybius’ account of the 
siege, are lost.* The ancient reputation of Bactra as 
it has come down should lead us to expect a site 
once rich and populous, strongly fortified, and situ- 
ated on the east-west caravan route of the Oxus 
Valley at the point where a branch southward to 
India diverged up the valley of the Bactrus River. 

The site at Balkh conforms in a general way 

1] am greatly indebted to Mr. Daniel Schlumberger for 
permission to make a sondage at Balkh, a site which the 
French Mission in Afghanistan has been investigating for up 
ward of thirty years. I am indebted also for many kind- 
nesses and courtesies, and for advice and consultation on the 
results, both in person and by letter. To Mr. M. Le Berre, 
architect for the French Mission, I owe thanks for permission 
to use his unpublished plans. A month was spent in digging 
at Balkh, from October 5 to November 3, 1953. The tracings 
of the French plans, the section, and the profiles of mouldings 
are the work of Miss Dorothy H. Cox. 

2On the identity of Bactra and Zariaspa see W. W. Tarn, 


The Greeks in Bactria and India, 2nd edition (Cambridge 
1951) 114f., referred to hereafter as Tarn. 
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to these topographical requirements. Its relation in 
ancient times to the course of the Bactrus River is 
not now clear, since the waters have long since 
been diverted to water Mazar-i-Sherif, the medieval 
successor to Bactra, which lies some miles eastward, 
and dispersed to irrigate the Balkh oasis. One small 
channel skirts the east side of the site; the waters 
of this may be diverted into a rumber of channels 
from time to time for purposes of irrigation. In 
modern times the Bactrus River (the combined 
streams of the Darrah and the Band-i-Emir) no 
longer reaches the Oxus, and the ancient course 
of the river is impossible to determine.® The city 
lies in the plain five or six miles from the foot of 
the mountains to the north of the gap through 
which the river emerges. Greek founders of a new 
city would doubtless have chosen a site on high 
ground at the base of the mountain chain, at the 
same time more easily defensible and in a better 
position to guard the mouth of the river valley. The 
Greeks, however, were late-comers who evidently 
took over a settlement already inhabited instead of 
settling a new one. In any case, unsuitable as it 
may seem by Greek standards, Balkh seems to be 
the only site in the region which in magnitude 
and in position accords with the slight topographi- 
cal data that have come down to us. 

The city (plan, pl. 72, fig. 1) consists of two 
parts: the Bala Hisar or Acropolis at the north, and 
the lower town. The Bala Hisar, oval in shape, 
measures roughly 1,500 by 1,000 m. inside; at the 
south side lies an inner citadel, standing somewhat 
higher, called the Arg (equals Arx). The some- 
what ruinous walls of the Bala Hisar are evidently 
of Islamic date, but they stand on a high escarp- 

3On this route and the ‘Passes of the Hindu Kush, see 
Mémoires de la Délégation archéologique francaise en Afghan- 
istan, Tome I—A. Foucher, La vieille Route de Il'Inde de 
Bactres &@ Taxila, Vol. 1, referred to hereafter as Foucher. 

*On the date of the fall of the Greco-Bactrian Kingdom 
see Tarn, Chapter VII—“The Nomad Conquest of Bactria,” 
and especially pp. 294f. On sources for its history, Tarn, 
pp. 44f. 

5 Air photography might be of great help here; but flying 
is forbidden so close to the border. There are clear traces of 
a moat of two periods around the Bala Hisar, and at the 


south and east sides of the lower city. These moats must have 
drawn their water from the river. 
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ment or embankment of earth at least 15 m. in 
depth. The whole, including those parts of the 
south and west sides that lay within the walls of 
the lower town, was surrounded by a wide moat. 
In places on the north and east sides it is possible 
to distinguish traces of a second, later, moat which 
no doubt belonged to the Islamic fortress. Within 
the Bala Hisar there are no mounds or other traces 
of buildings (except at the Arg); the entire area 
is a nearly flat expanse strewn with small stones, 
broken burned brick, and plentiful Islamic sherds, 
and overgrown with low scrubby bushes. A large 
part of the west side of this expanse is occupied by 
cemeteries of late Islamic and modern times. The 
general surface level within the Bala Hisar must 
be some six or seven meters higher than that of the 
lower town; the sloping embankment on which the 
Islamic walls stand is as apparent within the walls 
as without, though not as high. In its present 
state the Bala Hisar offers no clues as to where it 
might be profitable to dig, though in places it is 
evident that it was surrounded by a wall earlier 
than the Islamic one now visible, and built of large 
square sun-dried bricks measuring from 36 to 42 
cm. on a side, and about 10 cm. in thickness.® 
The lower town offers no more clues than does 
the Bala Hisar. Most of the area, as shown on the 
plan, is thickly planted with fruit trees, poplars, 
and the like, interspersed with fields of grain and 
cotton. The northern end of the west section lies flat 
and bare; but this part lay within the Islamic, not 
the earlier, circuit. The northern part of the east 
section is now somewhat marshy, and here the 
local peasants now have several crude workshops 
for the extracting of saltpeter from the earth, done 
by mixing the earth with water, allowing it to 
settle, and then boiling the water to precipitate the 
salts. The central part is occupied by the modern 
town which has been carefully planned and laid 
out, but has never grown beyond the size of a 
small village. In this central area are the mosque 
called Masjid-i-Sabz and a monumental arch, once 
the entrance to the Madrassah of Seyed Suba Kuli 
Khan—both monuments of the Timurid period. 
From the center the main routes run eastward to 
Mazar-i-Sherif, northeastward to Termez and the 
Oxus crossing, westward to Akcha, and southward 
to the Bactrus River gap in the mountains. The 
only archaeological area which obtrudes itself upon 
6 Walls of the Islamic period were generally built of 


burned bricks, or of pisé in layers 50-60 cm. in height. The 
large square sun-dried bricks seem to be characteristic of 
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the eye is the large mound, Tepe Zargaran, which 
lies at the eastern margin of the area, partly over- 
lapping the line of the old east wall. 

The fortification walls surrounding this area are 
evidently of two periods. The first of these (plan, 
pl. 72, fig. 2, I1) included the area directly to the 
south of the Bala Hisar and a large area to the 
east which was abandoned in the later period, per- 
haps because it had already become marshy. This 
earlier city was surrounded by huge walls 5-6 m. 
in thickness, still standing in places to a height of 
15 m. or more. These walls were built of sun-dried 
bricks of the characteristic square shape and large 
dimensions noted above in the early walls of the 
Bala Hisar. In places large deposits of river pebbles 
suggest that the wall was constructed of two faces 
of crude brick, filled between with pebbles and 
mud. The line of the eastern circuit may be traced 
with assurance from the fragments which still stand, 
in places half buried in sloping accumulations of 
debris. In many other places the eastern circuit wall 
has disappeared completely. With the later reorgani- 
zation of the lower city the old east wall, left 
outside, became useless; no doubt it was used as a 
quarry for earth from which to make pisé or burned 
bricks. The west wall of this earlier city has like- 
wise disappeared completely, with the exception of 
a stump at the southwest corner, and a small frag- 
ment still standing just to the north of it. There can 
be little doubt, however, that a wall of similar di- 
mensions and construction once ran northward 
from this corner to the Bala Hisar, enclosing the 
lower town at the west. The moat which en- 
circled the lower city may still be traced along the 
entire length of the south side, and at the south 
end of the east side. At the west it is perhaps rep- 
resented today by a ditch in which runs a sluggish 
irrigation stream, but the west side is now too 
thickly planted with trees to afford any clear indi- 
cations. In any case, in the later reorganization of 
the site this early west wall lay entirely within the 
new circuit and became not only useless but a 
definite encumbrance, dividing the enclosed area 
into two sections. Most probably it was taken down 
on purpose, and its material reused in the construc- 
tion of the new walls. 

The later phase of the lower city, which left out 
the eastern section of the older town, included a 
vast new area at the west to compensate (plan, pl. 


earlier times: bricks of this sort are found at Surkh Kotal 
(Kushan period). 
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72, fig. 2, III). The walls of this part are undoubt- 
edly of Islamic date; they are much slighter than 
the walls of the earlier city, made of layered pisé 
to a height of six or seven meters, and strengthened 
at intervals by half-round towers on their outer 
face. These walls stand at the present ground level, 
without a trace of the earth embankment or ac- 
cumulation so typical of the earlier walls. At the 
southwest corner of the earlier city the end of 
the Islamic wall runs up the sloping accumulation 
at the corner of the older wall; evidently this ac- 
cumulation is earlier than the Islamic wall which 
rests on it (pl. 73, fig. 3). The entire western circuit 
belongs to the Islamic period, and may safely be 
disregarded by students interested in the earlier 
history of the site. 

The east wall of the city, however, poses a dif- 
ferent problem. The wall itself is of the same con- 
struction as that enclosing the new western addi- 
tion—of layered pisé, with half-round towers on 
its outer face. It differs, however, in two respects: 
in places there is a sloping embankment of earth 
below it; and it follows an irregular curving line 
quite different from the layout of the western wall 
in straight stretches meeting at angles. The earth 
embankment is shown on the plan (pl. 72, fig. 2), 
in all three phases (I-II1)." 

Probably the curving line of the east Islamic wall 
represents a former course of the river Bactrus, or 
a branch which flowed through the lower city and 
fed the moat surrounding the Bala Hisar. The 
moat undoubtedly was filled by the river and 
therefore from the south; the east Islamic wall with 
its curving course may well have been built beside 
this river bank. The river—or a branch of it— 
must thus itself have served as an eastern moat to 
the Islamic city. The eastern section of the earlier 
town was abandoned at the same time, perhaps as 

7 On the plan, pl. 72, fig. 2, three phases of the city are 
represented. The earliest of these, I, includes only the area 
directly to the south of the Bala Hisar, enclosed at the south 
by the great embankment of earth beneath the south Islamic 
wall, at the east by the lesser embankment of the east Islamic 
wall. There is no trace of a western stretch. It has been the 
theory of earlier investigators of Balkh that these embank- 
ments may well represent the earliest phase of the fortifica- 
tion of the lower city. Since, however, our investigation of 
the accumulation below the south Islamic wall (see below) 
has shown that there was no early earthwork, and that this 
accumulation is merely debris from the disintegration of the 
walls themselves, I am inclined to conclude that the em- 
bankment at the east side of the Islamic city is also an ac- 
cumulation of debris—probably from the disintegration of 
the pisé wall of Islamic times. If this interpretation is correct, 


the first phase (I) of the lower city on the plan vanishes, and 
there remain only the two phases discussed above—the pre- 
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a result of flooding by the river. The pre-Islamic 
lower city was evidently surrounded by a moat, 
of which traces remain along the south side and at 
the southeast corner. Doubtless* this earlier moat 
was filled by the river, and connected with the moat 
around the Bala Hisar. The line of the east Islamic 
wall may of course also represent an early river 
bed, which filled the moat around the Bala Hisar 
before there was any lower city.® In a city which 
in both phases was surrounded by fortification 
walls laid out in long (or relatively short) straight 
stretches, it is difficult to interpret this unique curv- 
ing section as representing anything but the course 
of the river which fed the moat. 

The most prominent features of Balkh today are 
the Bala Hisar with its citadel, the Arg; the Tepe 
Zargaran at the east; and the western half of the 
south city wall, which was a part of the enclosure 
in both periods and which is one of the most im- 
pressive features of the modern landscape, stretch- 
ing for more than half a mile, with the Islamic wall, 
about 6.50 m. in height, resting on an enormous 
embankment of earth about 15 m. above the sur- 
rounding level (pl. 73, fig. 3). Of these four promi- 
nent areas three have been investigated. In 1925 
A. Foucher made a large trench on the Arg, going 
to a depth of 18 m. The upper layers of this trench 
to a depth of 10 m. were all of Islamic times, pro- 
ducing burnt brick. Since the height of the Arg 
above the level of the Bala Hisar is approximately 
10 m., one is tempted to assume that the Arg itself 
is a late feature. Below 10 m. were found only 
“sherds of good red pottery” and arrow points of 
bronze; presumably these lower layers were pre- 
Islamic, but there is no indication as to how the 
pottery from them should be dated.’ The results 
of this dig would seem to be inconclusive, though 
there are indications that pre-Islamic layers may 
Islamic lower city (II on the plan) and the Islamic city (III 
on the plan). 

8 Strabo 11. 516 says that the river “flows through” the city 
of Bactra. If this statement is to be accepted we cannot accept 
phase I of the plan, fig. 2, which would make the river 
the eastern boundary of the walled city—granting that the 
embankment beside its course may be an earthwork and not 
accumulated debris. In the secrd phase (plan, fig. 2, II) the 
river flows through the middle of the city, as required, but 
there is no evidence that the walls of this lower city can be 
carried back as early as the time of Strabo (see below). 

® Foucher, 98-112, “Les Fouilles de l’Arg.” The objects 
from this trench which reached the Musée Guimet are listed 
in the succeeding volumes of Foucher: Mémoires de la Déléga- 
tion archéologique francaise en Afghanistan, Tome I—La 


vieille Route de l’Inde de Bactres 2 Taxila, Vol. 2, 373-377 
and pl. 
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exist beneath the Arg, safely covered by ten meters 
or more of Islamic debris. 

In 1947 D. Schlumberger made a large number of 
sondages in various places at Balkh. Twelve were 
made in the Tepe Zargaran; thirty-eight on the 
Bala Hisar; four in the lower town near the gate 
through the south wall; and seven in various places 
near the center of the modern village.*® These are 
shown as dots on our plan, fig. 1. All but three 
were carried down to the virgin soil, or to water 
level. Again the results were inconclusive to the 
student of pre-Islamic Balkh. There were indica- 
tions of pre-Islamic layers, perhaps Kushan or 
Sassanian, beneath the Tepe Zargaran;** from the 
Bala Hisar came one single sherd dated to Hel- 
lenistic times.” 

Since the University Museum Expedition had 
neither the time nor the means to undertake a 
large trench on the Bala Hisar, an investigation 
of the south wall of the lower city seemed to hold 
out the best prospect for obtaining information on 
the history of the fortifications. One must assume 
that the Bala Hisar is the earliest part of the com- 
plex and that it was the nucleus to which later 
additions were made."* The results of the many 
sondages already made, however, were discourag- 
ing to the making of anything but an extensive 
trench, big enough to yield reliable stratigraphic 
data on the Bala Hisar. The south wall, on the other 
hand, had never been investigated. The reputation 
of Bactra in ancient times, and the opinion of mod- 
ern observers that traces of the Hellenistic fortifica- 
tions might be buried beneath the enormous earth 
embankments, together suggested that the ancient 
capital of Bactria could have been extensive enough 

10 Syria 26 (1949) 173-190. 

11 But Schlumberger has informed me by letter that he is 
now inclined to regard the Tepe Zargaran as a “faubourg 
Islamique.” A member of the French Mission has restudied the 
pottery from the Balkh sondages, and it is to be hoped that 
a publication will follow. The Tepe Zargaran, with its heavy 
Islamic deposits, partly overlaps the line of the east wall of 
the earlier lower city; hence it is not shown on the plan, fig. 
2, II. It would be interesting, and probably conclusive as to 
the date of the Tepe Zargaran, to make soundings for traces 
of the east wall buried beneath the Islamic fill. 

12 Syria 26 (1949) 187, fig. 16. 

13 This is the normal course of events, with a lower town 
growing up around a fortified citadel. The fact that the moat 
originally ran completely around the Bala Hisar would seem 
to clinch the matter in this case. 

14 Sir Mortimer Wheeler in Archaeology from the Earth 
(Oxford 1954) 8off., advocates a great trench through the 
southern fortifications as the first step to be taken in a proper 


investigation of the site. There is a theory among modern 
observers that the Hellenistic cities of the east may well have 
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to include the earlier phase of the lower city as well 
as the Bala Hisar.’* From a practical as well as a 
tactical point of view the west end of the south 
wall offered the best place to dig. Here, on the 
inner (north) side of the wall lay a field already 
harvested, whose owner had no objection to the 
encroachment of dump; on the outer side lay a 
field of ripening cotton, while farther to the east 
lay plantations of trees. From a tactical point of 
view it was desirable to dig as near as possible to 
the corner; the stump of the northward return, 
and a small section of the west wall still preserved, 
gave assurance that here lay the southwest corner 
of the pre-Islamic lower city. The enormous earth 
embankment beneath the Islamic wall, moreover, 
swelled out ‘at its western end, suggesting that 
there had been a large tower at the corner.*® By 
making our sondage as near as possible to the cor- 
ner we might hope to get not only stratigraphic 
evidence, but also some evidence for the tower. 
The remains of this tower seem to have been 
truncated in fairly recent times, when an open 
pavilion or kiosk was set on its stump, high above 
the surrounding countryside and affording a fine 
view over the site. The kiosk appears in pl. 73, 
fig. 4, with the stump of the west wall at the south- 
west corner immediately below it; our trench, 12 
m. in width, lies to the left, at the point where the 
debris from the corner tower begins to rise to cover 
the inner face of the Islamic wall. Pl. 73, fig. 5 
shows the trench from the west, cut down into 
the earth embankment and following downward 
the inner face of the wall.** 

The Islamic wall is built mostly of crude brick, 
but patches of burnt brick and of pisé suggest that 
been like those of British India, consisting of a large ancient 
and sprawling native town, and a “cantonment” or “garden 
city” close by, in which the foreigners lived apart. Under such 
a theory one would seek the native city at Bactra in the 
Bala Hisar (no doubt garrisoned by the military) and the 
“cantonment” or foreign quarter in the lower town. 

15 This swelling appears most clearly on the plan, fig. 2, 
I, which shows only the embankments without walls. There 
was also a tower here in Islamic times; the merest frag- 
ment of its wall still remains, projecting northward from 
the inner face of the Islamic wall. 

16 The width of our trench along the face of the wall was, 
as noted, 12 m.; but as we went down into the sloping em- 
bankment its length outward from the wall face increased. 
At a depth of about 7 m. we stopped extending our trench 
outward, digging deeper only at the inner end, in front 
of the wall face. Steps were left for shoveling up the earth 
by stages, and a team of oxen with a scraper was hired to 


scrape the earth thus passed up to the edge of the dump, 
whence it ran down to the field below. 
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it has been repaired and renewed at various times. 
Along its exposed base runs a horizontal channel, 
no doubt eroded in the course of time by wind and 
rain. This channel may be seen in pl. 74, fig. 6, 
and also in the section, fig. 7, rising toward the 
right (west) and the corner tower. Immediately 
below the surface, which was baked fairly hard by 
the sun, we found on starting to dig a very soft 
loose fill which looked like disintegrated crude 
brick and pisé, with an occasional fragment of brick 
or chunk of pisé, and throughout complete or 
broken burnt bricks. This fill (labeled Islamic on 
the section, fig. 7) undoubtedly represented debris 
crumbled down at various times from the walls 
above. At the time of digging the stratification was 
not clear; the whole of layer I was riddled with 
Islamic graves. These were ordinary cist graves dug 
in the loose fill; occasionally one of them was lined, 
or partly lined, with burnt bricks. The skeletons 
had been placed with the heads toward the west; 
there were no grave offerings. In the face of the 
wall small niches had been scooped to contain the 
bodies of small children, whose skeletons were 
found in place (pl. 74, fig. 6; the niches are also 
shown in the section, fig. 7). These graves, which 
extended out to the full length of our trench, had 
so churned up the stratification that neither coins 
nor pottery could be counted upon for dating. It 
was evident, however, that the fill sloped not only 
from south to north, away from the wall, but also 
from west to east, away from the corner tower. An 
accumulation of debris falling from the wall at the 
south and from the tower at the west would nat- 
urally assume this slope. Layer I was somewhat 
thicker at the east than at the west; at the west and 
at a depth of 3 m. it cleared away over a layer of 
pale clay-like earth completely devoid of pottery 
or other fragments, and below the level of the 
graves. This clean layer was interpreted as disin- 
tegrated pisé¢, and it is so labeled on the section, 
fig. 7. Its surface also sloped from west to east; but 
layer II of pisé did not extend across the full width 
of our trench, and when dug it proved to be a 
wedge-shaped stratum about 1.50 m. in thickness 
at the west and tapering off to nothing at the east. 

17It is not my purpose here to discuss the dating of the 
Islamic walls of Balkh, nor do I have good evidence on 
which to do so. Indications might be obtained from the sur- 
face Islamic layer elsewhere along the wall at a place undis 
turbed by Islamic burials. The most important Islamic monu 
ments of Balkh are of Timurid date, and so may be the Is- 


lamic fortifications. The enormous deposit of debris which 
completely buried the lower wall and the suggestion that its 
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The layer of pisé, then, had evidently been de- 
posited from the west, and probably represents 
debris from the corner tower, which would seem 
to have been built of pisé. 

Examination of the wall face below the surface 
showed, at the base of the Islamic wall, three layers 
of pisé each about 0.50 m. in height; the uppermost 
of these, exposed at the surface at the west, had 
been deeply eroded. Immediately below these layers 
lay a construction of crude brick, plastered at the 
surface with a layer of mud stucco. The bricks meas- 
ured 0.26 to 0.38 m. in length, and about 0.10 m. 
in thickness, laid with clay or mud mortar between 
them. The construction appeared entirely different 
from the somewhat careless and patchy construc- 
tion of the Islamic wall above, and it seemed likely 
that below the level of the bottom of the pisé lay- 
ers we were clearing the face of an entirely differ- 
ent, and earlier, wall on which the Islamic fortifi- 
cation was bedded. Further clearing of the lower 
wall face proved this supposition to be true. The 
inner face of the Islamic wall is streaked in three 
places by vertical channels eroded in the surface by 
water running down the wall. These erosion chan- 
nels extend down as far as the hollow eroded at the 
exposed base of the wall, and no farther. But at the 
level of the bottom of the three layers of pisé two 
similar vertical erosion channels begin in the face 
of the lower wall, and at entirely different places 
from the erosion channels in the face of the wall 
above; the channels in the faces of both walls show 
clearly in fig. 6, and are shown in fig. 7. The evi- 
dence of these channels proves conclusively that we 
are dealing with two walls, the lower and earlier 
of which was entirely covered up when the upper 
and later was exposed—else the upper erosion chan- 
nels would have continued down the face of the 
lower wall. The three layers of pisé, moreover, must 
belong to the upper wall and form its base. The 
way in which the channels in the face of the lower 
wall suddenly begin below these pisé layers further 
suggests that the earlier wall had been levelled 
down to an even surface on which to bed the 
later.** 
upper part was in such a state of dilapidation that it was 
necessary to level it down in order to bed the later wall on 
top of it, indicate a long period of desolation and neglect. 
If we assume a destruction by Genghis Khan early in the 
thirteenth century, a period of more than a century and a 
half of neglect followed until Timur or his successors, the 


first with both the inclination and 
Balkh on the scale of the Islamic city. 


the means to restore 
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At a depth of 4 m. below the surface’* we reached 
the bottom of the Islamic fill at the east, and of the 
pisé layer at the west. The fill changed completely 
to one of coarse gravel and river pebbles in which 
the stratification was quite clear, again sloping away 
from the wall (from south to north) and from the 
tower (west to east). The slope of the strata again 
suggested debris which had come down from the 
wall at the south and from the tower at the west; 
the gravelly character of the fill, like that noted 
in still extant parts of the earlier east wall, sug- 
gested that it had been a filling between parallel 
faces of pisé or crude brick. The pottery from the 
gravel layer (III) was almost entirely coarse and 
non-committal, but there were no sherds of Islamic 
faience or vitreous glaze. This filling was evidently 
pre-Islamic; but since it was debris from the wall 
itself it may well have come down in a period of 
neglect during Islamic times. The most significant 
sherd was a fragment of a small bowl-shaped lamp 
with pinched nozzle and narrow in-turned rim, of 
buff clay and unglazed. Very similar lamps were 
found in the Buddhist monastery at Kunduz, 
which was presumably destroyed at the first com- 
ing of the Moslems in the seventh century.’® Five 
coins were found in this layer, all of bronze and 
in poor condition; they may be listed as follows:*° 


1 and 2: Kanerkes, a.v. 87-106 (?); cf. British 
Museum Catalogue, p. 72, 2 and pl. xxxu, 14. 

3: Late Kushan, imitation of Vasudeva; probably 
Siva and bull. 

4: Kushano-Sassanian, illegible. 

5: Peroz II, ca. a.v. 307-309; fire altar supporting 
full bust of Hormizd. Mint of Merv. Herz- 
feld no. 31. 


The latest of these coins is thus early fourth 
century, the most identifiable sherd perhaps sixth or 
early seventh century. The gravel layer is evidently 
late, but pre-Islamic in content, though it may 
have accumulated early in Islamic times. Its depth 
was something over 5 m. Behind it the face of the 
earlier wall continued down, of brick covered with 
mud stucco. At a depth of 7 m. appeared the top 
of a shallow niche in the wall face; this proved to 
be 80 m. in width, .50 m. in depth into the wall, 

18 All measurements of depth were taken at the east side 
of our cut, the point where the accumulation of earth against 
the wall face begins to slope up toward the tower at the west. 
At this point the depth of the earth against the wall is 15 m. 


above the surface of the present fields to the north of the 
wall. 


19 The results have not yet been published, but I have dis- 
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and 2 m. high at the east side. The west side was 
somewhat higher; the niche was covered by a 
nearly flat arch, of which the west end lay slightly 
higher than the east (pl. 75, fig. 8). To the level 
of the floor of this niche the inner face of the wall 
was evidently bowed forward to form a narrow 
platform in front of it. To the west of the niche 
(right) a shallow groove or channel in the wall 
face slopes upward toward the west. The niche 
would seem to have served as a landing at the 
turning of a stair, at which people going up and 
down could pass. One assumes a wooden stair laid 
against the face of the wall, and coming up from 
below at the west, its end resting on the projecting 
platform in front of the niche. At the level of the 
niche it would seem to have reversed, running up- 
ward and westward, perhaps to a door in the sec- 
ond storey of the corner tower. Other than the up- 
ward-sloping groove in the wall face to the west of 
the niche there are no traces of any holes for use 
in fastening a wooden stair to the wall.?* Never- 
theless, the only possible use for this niche and the 
shallow platform in front of it would seem to be 
as such a landing; and the way in which the arched 
top of the niche was unevenly set suggests a stair 
rising toward the west from the level of the niche. 

At the level of the niche floor at the west the 
gravel of layer III cleared away over a surface of 
brown earth free of gravel, and sloping (as had all 
the layers above) downward from west to east as 
well as from south to north. The same surface of 
brown earth appeared also at the southeast corner 
of the cut, though at a somewhat lower level ow- 
ing to the slope. Immediately to the east of the 
niche, however, the gravel fill went deep, evidently 
into a trench cut through the underlying brown 
fill. Here, too, appeared an irregular hole in the 
face of the wall, the gravel fill running into it. As 
we dug deeper in this gravel, it became evident 
that this hole lay at the top of an arched doorway; 
the crown of the arch had collapsed, but the spring 
of the arch was clear at the west side, and still 
barely perceptible at the east. The hollow of the 
archway was completely filled with the gravel; no 
crude bricks, or chunks of crude bricks adhering 
together, were found in the gravel, so that it seems 
cussed this lamp with Dr. Schuyler Cammann. I have found 
none like it, e.g., at Taxila. 

20 They were identified by Miss Dorothy Cox. 

21 The groove or channel in the wall face lay just at the 
level of the bottom of the gravel layer, and may have been 


a channel eroded at the bottom of the exposed wall, like that 
at the face of the Islamic wall above. 
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certain that the crown of the arch had fallen be- 
fore the gravel accumulated. To east and west of 
the arched doorway the bottom of the gravel lay at 
about the level of the top of the arch; immediately 
in front, and inside the arch, the gravel went deep, 
down, in fact, to the level of the bottom of the door- 
way. Evidently the fill of brown earth, layer IV, 
had accumulated to the level of the top of the arch, 
as shown at either side; then a trench had been cut 
through it in front of the doorway. The gravel fill 
in this trench was identical with the gravel of layer 
III and must have accumulated, refilling the trench, 
at the same time as the deposition of layer III itself. 
The doorway proved to be 1.55 m. in width, and 
approximately 2.50 m. in height (exact measure- 
ment was difficult, since the crown of the arch had 
fallen). Its floor lay 13 m. below our starting point, 
or approximately 2 m. above the modern level of 
the field inside the city wall at the north. On clear- 
ing the gravel fill from inside the archway we 
found that the opening had been blocked by a wall 
of crude brick, which lay nearly 2 m. in from the 
face of the wall. Here the top of the arch was pre- 
served, and it was possible to see its profile—a 
slightly pointed elliptical arch (section, pl. 74, fig. 
7, and pl. 75, figs. 8-9). The bricks of the cross-wall 
which closed the arch were square and flat, some- 
what less in size, though slightly greater in thick- 
ness, than those of the wall itself. At the bottom this 
later cross-wall had been broken through to give pas- 
sage to a water channel; and therein lay the explana- 
tion of the deep trench cut through layer IV in front 
of the doorway—it had been made for the laying of 
the water channel. The channel itself, emerging from 
the doorway, curved eastward to disappear under 
the scarp at the east side of our cut; but in the 
scarp it was possible to discern quite clearly the 
trench cut through the brown earth to accommodate 
it, and filled with the gravel of layer III (something 
of this may be seen in pl. 75, fig. 9, at the left). 
The channel itself was 0.45 m. in width between 
parallel side walls roughly put together of various 
reused stones cemented with clay, and on an aver- 
age 0.40 m. in depth. There was no cover. In the 
short stretch which we opened it was not possible 
to determine the direction of the flow of water, 
but that water had flowed in the channel was evi- 
denced by a deposit of fine sand in its bottom, in 
places reaching a depth of 0.30 m. (figs. 8-9). 
22John Marshall, Taxila Il (Cambridge 1951) 416-417, 


no. 89 and III, pls. 124, no. 89 and 129,q. 
23 Hellenistic bowls of this type, e.g., Hesperia 3 (1934) 
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After clearing the gravel of layer III from the 
trench made for the water channel it was possible 
to go back and dig the deposit of brown earth, 
layer IV, at the west. As already noted, the surface 
of this layer sloped away from the wall and away 
from the tower, as had all the layers above; and the 
supposition was that it too had been deposited as 
debris falling from the wall at the south and from 
the tower at the west. On digging, the fill of layer 
IV again showed the same south to north and west 
to east inclination as in the upper layer, though it 
was not so obvious as in the gravel. The pottery 
from layer IV was obviously better, and earlier, 
than that from the gravel. Most characteristic were 
moulded bases of buff clay covered with red glaze 
(pl. 75, fig. 10; one of these, at the right, is from 
the pit at the bottom of our trench; see below). 
These recall the bases of bowls and the like of the 
early Roman sigillata ware; a parallel may be a 
beaker-shaped cup found on the Sirkap site at 
Taxila and probably to be dated in the first century 
after Christ.** If we are correct in our interpretation 
of the stratification, layer IV and the pottery con- 
tained in it must have been deposited as debris 
from the fabric of the wall and tower, and these 
sherds must have been in the earth of which the 
wall was built. Another fragment from the same 
layer, the second definitely Hellenistic piece to be 
found in Balkh, is a small bowl with high base 
and flared lip, of typically Hellenistic shape and 
covered with good black glaze (pl. 75, fig. 11). The 
exaggerated height of the solid base suggests that 
it is a provincial product; nevertheless the model 
from which it was taken is evident.” This Hel- 
lenistic fragment was gratefully received as evi- 
dence of Hellenistic activities at Balkh—we now 
have two Hellenistic sherds, in addition to the 
coins!—but it was unfortunately found in a much 
later context. No coins were found in layer IV. 

At 13 m. below our starting point, the level of 
the water channel and of the bottom of the arched 
doorway, the brown earth cleared away over a 
level floor of earth, tramped fairly hard at the sur- 
face (pl. 75, fig. 9). This floor, the first horizontal 
level found in the stratification and the first hard 
floor, was evidently the ground-level belonging 
with the arched doorway or postern through the 
wall. It was now possible to clean and photograph 
(fig. 9) the water-channel before taking it up in 
436, fig. 117, and profiles A 9, E 33. Unfortunately our pottery 


from Balkh was taken to the Kabul Museum before there was 
an opportunity to have profiles drawn. 
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order to dig deeper. Among the rough stones of 
which it was constructed were included eleven 
worked blocks of hard white limestone, obviously 
reused from some building which had been demol- 
ished. These included a voussoir block (pl. 76, fig. 
12, face and profile, upper left and center; pl. 77, 
fig. 13); two pilaster bases of “Attico-Roman” type 
(pl. 76, fig. 12, lower left and center and pl. 77, fig. 
14); four blocks of base moulding, of which two 
were of the same series, the other two of slightly 
different profile (pl. 76, fig. 12, right); and four 
ordinary squared blocks of which two faces were 
roughly finished, and a third worn, so that they 
would seemingly have been step-blocks. The pilaster 
bases, base mouldings, and step blocks represent the 
ultimate in stone architecture in the Far East as 
we now know it; building was done in crude brick 
and wood, and only the most elaborate public build- 
ings, it would seem, were embellished with carved 
bases and mouldings. As an example of this limita- 
tion of the use of stone in architecture one may 
cite the fire temple at Surkh-Kotal.** The Jandial 
temple at Taxila was somewhat more elaborately 
made with Ionic columns of soft sandstone; the 
Top-i-Rustam stupa at Balkh itself was decorated 
with mouldings, bases, and pilasters of crude brick.”* 
The somewhat debased “Attico-Roman” profile of 
our bases is comparable to, and probably contem- 
porary with, that of the Surkh-Kotal bases, which 
are dated in the Kushan period and the second 
century a.v. Our late water channel, then, was 
constructed with blocks reused from a building 
which had been put up at Balkh in the second 
century. The most interesting and enigmatic of 
the stones built into it is, of course, the voussoir 
block, which raises the question of whether all of 
these blocks came from an architectural facade 
which had once decorated the arched postern itself. 
It was not possible to determine whether a single 
voussoir block fitted an arch of whose exact profile 
we were not certain. And for a simple facade in an 
arched doorway two types of pilaster bases and 
three different types of base moulding would seem 
to be superfluous. 

After taking up the water channel we dug 
through the floor in front of the postern, going to 
a total depth of 16 m. below our starting point, 
or of one meter below the modern surface level to 
the north of the wall. At this depth our area for 

24D. Schlumberger, “Le Temple de Surkh Kotal en Bac- 


triane,” JA (1952) 433ff., and pls. m-v; also in Archaeology 
6 (1953) 232-238, and especially figs. 7-10. The temple of 
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digging had shrunk to very small size (due to the 
batter left in the scarps to east and west) and it 
seemed neither safe nor feasible to go deeper. In 
any case, somewhat to our surprise, we found that 
we had passed the level of the bottom of the wall, 
and that there was no trace of an earlier wall or 
earthwork beneath it. We cut back to a depth of 
more than a meter under the wall behind the line 
of its face, finding only the same earth that under- 
lay the floor at the postern level. This was surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the surviving fragment 
of the west wall of the same period of the city 
goes down to (though hardly below) the modern 
surface level. Evidently the section of wall in the 
area in which our sondage was made had been 
built to pass over an already existing low mound 
of earth, about 2 m. in depth. The pottery from 
this mound, then—that is, from below the level of 
the bottom of the wall—must be earlier than the 
construction of the wall itself. For two meters (—13 
to —15 m.) below the level of the earth floor the 
fill was of earth mixed with clay, and scattered 
throughout with ashes and cinders. At —15 m. the 
burning was localized at two points; these proved 
to be an oven or kiln, and beside it a round pit into 
which ashes from it had been thrown. Both stood 
to a height of about a meter; the oven had evidently 
been an underground one, made by digging a pit 
and lining it with a mixture of sand and clay, which 
subsequently became baked hard in a thin stucco- 
like layer against the sides of the pit. This oven, as 
far as could be made out, had consisted of an upper 
and a lower part—the lower for the fire, the upper 
for baking (pl. 74, fig. 7). The top had collapsed, 
so the exact arrangement could not be ascertained; 
nor was any trace found of a vent for the smoke. 
A small deposit of pottery was found in the bottom 
of the oven; from this it was possible to put to- 
gether a pointed amphora with rolled lip and 
shoulder handles, with traces of a thin wash of red- 
dish glaze over its surface (pl. 77, fig. 15), and a 
bowl covered with red glaze, similar to but more 
developed in shape than the Hellenistic bowl frag- 
ment (pl. 77, fig. 16; cf. pl. 75, fig. 11). Both of 
these are difficult to date, but would rest (in the 
west) most comfortably in the Early Roman Em- 
pire. With them was found one more moulded base 
covered with red glaze, of the same type as those 
found in layer IV (pl. 75, fig. 10, right; the others 


Jandial at Taxila: Marshall, op.cit. I, 222ff. and Ill, pl. 44. 
25 Foucher, 85-98, and especially fig. 20. 
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from layer IV). This in all probability is to be 
dated in the first century a.p. 

We stopped work at the level of the bottom of the 
ash-pit and the kiln, three meters below the bot- 
tom of the wall. The pottery from the kiln gives us 
evidence on the dating of the great wall; it cannot 
be as early as the first century after Christ. Also, 
it had no predecessor—at least at this point; this 
area would seem to have been used for domestic 
or industrial, rather than for military, purposes 
before the building of the wall. One more piece of 
evidence was found which may bear on the date 
of the construction of the fortification wall of the 
lower city. Well in from the wall face in the arched 
postern and at the west side of the break where 
the crown of the arch had fallen we found a sherd 
wedged tightly between two bricks. On removal its 
impression was left quite clearly in the mud ce- 
ment between the bricks, so that it seemed all but 
certain that the sherd had been included in the 
fabric of the wall when it was built. This sherd 
(pl. 77, fig. 17) is of coarse buff clay, from the 
shoulder of a large closed pot—amphora or the like 
—and decorated with matt black paint which had 
not been brushed on, but evidently splashed onto the 
surface of the vessel and allowed to trickle down. 
Four palmettes, and part of a fifth, evidently ar- 
ranged in two horizontal rows one above the other, 
are preserved, stamped on the sherd. The stamps 
are flat at the bottom, arcuated above; the palmettes 
are so conventionalized as to resemble herring- 
bone. Sherds with similar stamps were found by 
Schlumberger at Balkh on the Bala Hisar, the Tepe 
Zargaran, and in the sondages near the south gate.*® 
Stamped pottery of this sort has generally been 
taken to belong to the Kushan period, but there 
now seems to be evidence for dating it later in the 
east.*’ In the west also a somewhat later dating 
would be more appropriate; the stamping is com- 
parable to that of “Late Roman B and C” wares, 
dated late in the third and in the fourth centuries.”* 
Evidence from east and west alike thus suggests 
that the sherd belongs to the Sassanian rather than 
to the Kushan period, and is probably to be dated 
in the fourth century. If it came into the position 
in which it was found when the wall was built, 

26 Syria 26 (1949) 179 and fig. 10, p. 181. 

27Mr. Schlumberger informs me by letter that no pottery 
of this type is found at Surkh Kotal, a Kushan site. On the 
other hand it appears in the latest levels at Begram—levels to 


be dated in Sassanian times. Cf. JA (1952) 445; Mémoires 
de la Délégation archéologique francaise en Afghanistan 
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then the wall cannot be earlier than the fourth 
century, and must be Sassanian. 

Before summing up, two problems may be noted. 
We have remarked above that the late water chan- 
nel lay at a level of —13 m., or two meters above the 
modern surface of the fields both inside the wall 
and outside. We have also observed that water actu- 
ally flowed in it. Two alternatives are possible in 
explanation of this phenomenon: either the entire 
modern level lies 2 m. below the ancient, or the 
water channel was carried on an aqueduct of which 
all traces, both to north and to south of the wall, 
have disappeared. Since the former alternative is 
impossible (the west wall fragment goes down to 
the modern level) the latter must be the correct 
explanation. The aqueduct was undoubtedly of 
crude brick; and structures of crude brick, as we 
may see in long stretches of the eastern circuit, can 
disappear completely, leaving not a trace. 

The second problem concerns the accumulation 
of debris under which the earlier wall was com- 
pletely buried. The sloping stratification within it 
indicates that it is debris, fallen from the wall. For 
the Islamic wall perched on top this huge sloping 
embankment of earth no doubt served conveniently 
as a sort of glacis at the south; at the north, within 
the circuit, it can have been only an encumbrance. 
There is no point in building a wall, and then 
burying it in a huge sloping embankment of earth. 
One cannot help being astonished, however, at the 
magnitude of this embankment, 15 m. deep against 
the face of the wall (in our cut the lowest two 
meters were already there when the wall was built, 
so that the accumulation is actually 13 m. deep— 
4 m. of Islamic, layer I, and g m. of pre-Islamic, 
layers II-IV). The wall itself, 5-6 m. thick at the 
base, may well have stood originally to a height of 
20 m. or more. During the long and stormy history 
of Balkh it may have been necessary to repair its 
upper part many times over. Even so the accumula- 
tion seems great. The manner of the accumulation 
is apparent, however, in pl. 77, fig. 18, a photograph 
in section where it has been cut through the fortifi- 
cation wall of Begram, showing quite clearly both 
faces of the crude-brick wall at the core of the mass, 
with a small accumulation of debris against its inner 
(left) face, a huge mass of fallen bricks and debris, 


Begram (R. Ghirshman), pp. 69-70 and 99-100 (this publi- 
cation was not available to me). 

28 Hesperia 2 (1933) 207, fig. 3 (B ware—late third and 
fourth centuries) and 209, fig. 4 (C ware—fourth century). 


See also Tarsus 1, 205 and figs. 163, F-G-H, and 164, A-B. 
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reaching to the full height of the wall itself, against 
its outer face. This wall is on a small scale com- 
pared to those of Balkh, and of crude brick through- 
out. Larger walls made with a gravel filling be- 
tween paralle! faces would disintegrate more easily, 
and supply a greater amount of loose debris to 
come down. 

The history, in sum, of this section of the earliest 
fortification of the lower city at Balkh, would seem 
to have been as follows: 

(1) A low mound of debris, to be dated probably 
in the second century a.v., already existed at this 
point in the line the wall was to take. 

(2) The south wall of the lower city, necessarily 
as late as the second century, was built, bedded on 
the surface of this mound. To the west lay a great 
corner tower, probably with a door in its second 
storey approached by a wooden stairway coming 
up from the west and reversing its direction at the 
level of the niche, which served as a landing. Just 
to the east of this stairway (which was probably 
removable in time of danger) and flanked by the 
corner tower lay a small arched postern through 
the south wall. The fact that its floor level, on top 
of the preexisting mound, lay about 2 m. above 
the ground level within and without the city was 
probably all to the good, making it more easily 
defensible. Perhaps it led to a bridge over the south 
moat (the fact that a water channel was later laid 
through it indicates that this was a postern, not 
merely the doorway to a chamber in the thickness 
of the wall). If the second century (Kushan) archi- 
tectural fragments could be fitted to a facade orna- 
menting this postern, we might date the original 
construction of the wall to the Kushan period. On 
the evidence of the sherd plucked from the fabric 
of the wall, however, it is safer to date the wall as 
probably Sassanian, possibly Kushan. 

(3) The postern was bricked up, possibly in an- 
ticipation of the invasion of the Ephthalite Huns in 
the fifth century. 


(4) A period of neglect and decay (in the wake 
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of the Ephthalite invasion?) during which layer 
IV accumulated to the height of the top of the 
postern. 

(5) A trench dug through layer IV, and the 
brick wall blocking the postern broken through for 
the laying of a water channel. The sand deposit 
in its bottom suggests that the channel must have 
been in use for some years. 

(6) Final abandonment, and accumulation of 
layer III, which filled the trench of the water chan- 
nel, then accumulated against the wall to a depth 
of over 5 m. Latest coin early fourth century; latest 
sherd (lamp fragment) sixth or early seventh. 
Abandonment perhaps due to Moslem invasion. 

(7) In the Islamic period, and possibly in the 
reign of Timur or his successors, the walls rebuilt. 
East section of old lower city abandoned, west sec- 
tion added. At the south the old wall leveled down 
to an even bed on which to set the Islamic wall. 

In conclusion, one feels that Balkh has been ex- 
amined, but that Bactra remains elusive. We have 
two sherds, one from the Bala Hisar, one from 
the south wall, to show that the Greeks were there; 
but the entire lower city would now seem to have 
been of times subsequent to the Euthydemid King- 
dom. One is tempted to feel, as did Foucher (p. 
35) that “Bactres porte un nom si puissament évo- 
cateur, si chargé d’histoire, si auréolé d’espérances, 
qu’on se refuse 4 admettre la possibilité d’une dé- 
ception au moment méme cu’on l’éprouve.” It is 
quite possible that the ancient reputation of Bactra 
has made us exaggerate its size, if not its impor- 
tance. The Bala Hisar, the oldest part and the 
nucleus of the whole, is by itself equal in area to 
the Bhir Mound at Taxila, about twice the size 
of the lower city at Priene, and about three times 
as big as the mound at Gordion. It must be nearly 
ten times as big as the mound of Troy, a city itself 
not entirely without reputation! 
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Two Etruscan Mirrors in San Francisco 
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THE two engraved Etruscan bronze mirrors’ shown 
in figures 1 and 2 (pl. 78) have recently come into 
my possession. They are both of the familiar tanged 
type, once provided with handles of a different ma- 
terial, usually perishable. The rims of both mirrors 
are curved up to form a hollow on the reverse, or 
principal engraved side, in a manner that is char- 
acteristic for Etruscan mirrors of the fourth century 
B.c. and later. Mirror No. 1 (pl. 78, fig. 1) has a 
chalky, light greenish-brown patina, whereas in 
mirror No. 2 (pl. 78, fig. 2) the patina is a bluish- 
green. In both specimens, the surface is quite 
lustrous except for some patches of efflorescence. 
There are no restorations, but there are some cracks, 
and, as a protection against further damage or 
possible loss of the broken portions, adhesive tape 
has at some time been applied to the reflecting sides 
of both mirrors. Mirror No. 2 is in a far better state 
of preservation than mirror No. 1. On these, as on 
many other bronze mirrors,’ there is a small de- 
pression or hollow at the center of the engraved 
side. 

On each of the two mirrors the figured scene on 
the engraved side represents two male figures, char- 
acterized as warriors by their attributes, confront- 
ing each other as they half-sit upon, half-lean 
against, their shields. On mirror No. 1, both war- 
riors are completely nude, but each of them has a 
spear which rises vertically behind the inside, or 
far, shoulder. The figure at the left appears to be 
holding his spear near the tip in his left hand; 
whereas the warrior at the right was presumably 
meant to be shown holding his spear in his right 
hand, although in fact it is not at all clear that he 
is actually grasping the spear. In each case the outer, 
or near hand appears to be grasping—or at least 

1 The two mirrors were purchased by Rev. Fr. Luigi Sciocchetti 
as a pair from a dealer in Rome in March 1924. The provenience 
was given on the label “Dagli scavi della Necropoli di Marsci- 
ano (Grosseto).” This study was originally submitted as a 
Thesis for the M.A. degree at the University of California at 
Berkeley. I am indebted to Sir John Beazley, whose close 
examination of the mirrors at first hand convinced him that 
both are genuine. My thanks are due to Professor H. R. W. 
Smith and Professor D. A. Amyx for their help and advice 
during the preparation of this paper. The dimensions of the 


mirrors are as follows: Mirror No. 1 (fig. 1): horizontal 
width, 0.164 m.; height, including tang, 0.222 m.; thickness 
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resting on—the rim of the shield. The scene is en- 
circled by an ivy wreath, and at the base, above 
the tang, there is a voluted palmette design. On 
mirror No. 2, a closely similar scene is represented: 
two nude warriors; two shields; but only one spear, 
held by the left-hand figure. Again there is a pal- 
mette—this time “framed” or “enclosed”—at the 
base of the picture area. 

On both specimens the mirror side has, as usual, 
no engraving in its main reflecting area. Around 
the edge of this field there is in each case a tongue 
pattern, but the vertical face of the rim is smooth 
and plain, not beaded as in some examples.’ At 
the base of the disk, and just above the tang, there 
is a palmette scroll, of quite similar form on both 
mirrors, and like those correspondingly placed on 
the reverses (see above). 

These two mirrors, closely similar in subject mat- 
ter and composition, go so well together that they 
may be properly studied as a pair in the larger 
context to which they belong. It is clear, however, 
from numerous differences in style, that they can- 
not be the work of one engraver. The heads of the 
warriors shown on the two San Francisco mirrors 
are treated quite differently by their respective art- 
ists. Both artists show a peculiar, low browline as 
a characteristic feature of the heads. In No. 1 the 
heads seem odd because of the high placing of the 
huge, cyclopean eyes above the ridge of the nose, 
practically in the middle of the forehead. The short 
upper lip of the left-hand warrior on No. 1 gives a 
curious hare-lipped look to the mouth. This warrior 
has a fuzzy growth along the jawbone, perhaps to 
represent him as an older person than his com- 
panion.* I doubt whether the gesture of the right- 
hand warrior, finger to mouth, is a deliberate at- 
of mirror disk, 1.000 mm. Mirror No. 2 (fig. 2): horizontal 
width, 0.158 m.; height, including tang, 0.228 m.; thickness 
of mirror disk, 1.000 mm. 

2In my preliminary study of the mirrors, I was somewhat 
puzzled by the presence of these depressions. Meanwhile, through 
wider acquaintance with original material, I have learned that 
the indentations were certainly created by a lathe device during 
the manufacture of the mirrors. 

8 Compare, for example, Berkeley, University of California 
Museum of Anthropology 8/3862: AJA 50 (1946) 61, fig. 1. 


* A figure similarly posed with indications of a fuzzy growth 
along the chin can be seen on a mirror in Gerhard-K6rte ES 5, 
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tempt of the artist to show profound thought or 
awe on the part of this younger warrior at the 
words of his older companion at arms. Rather, this 
is an error in drawing, as can best be demonstrated 
by comparing the position of this hand with the 
same hand gesture on other mirrors of this class.° 
We see, then, that his hand was meant to grasp the 
spear (see above), which here appears to stand up- 
right, unaided.° 

The left-hand warrior on mirror No. 2 has his 
spear-bearing hand similarly placed and in the same 
attitude as that of the hare-lipped warrior. The 
shield-holding hands of the warriors on mirror 
No. 2 are stiffer in execution than the more limp, 
rubbery fingers of the corresponding hands in mir- 
ror No. 1. The hair of both warriors on mirror No. 
1 is represented by crescents facing to the left or 
to the right in three distinct layess. The hair of 
the figures in No. 2 is more simply drawn. The 
contour of the cranium is defined by long sweep- 
ing strands of hair terminating in several curls at 
the back of the neck. 

The profiles of the warriors in mirror No. 2 are 
treated differently from those in mirror No. 1: the 
line from brow to nose is straight without any 
indentation at the bridge of the nose. The artist 
seems to have lost control of this line in the face 
of the right-hand warrior, where it turns sharply 
to form the mouth, thus omitting the upper lip 
and resulting in a peculiar expression. Collar bones 
are engraved on only one warrior in each mirror, 
the left-hand warrior in mirror No. 1, and the right- 
hand warrior in mirror No. 2. In both cases this de- 
tail is rendered by one continuous line from the 
right to the left shoulder dipping into a “V” at the 
center to indicate the sternum. The ear of the hare- 
lipped warrior on mirror No. 1 is peculiar in shape 
and treatment, and recalls a similarly executed ear 
on a mirror reproduced in Gerhard-K6érte ES 5, 
pl. 9, 1 on the right-hand figure. 

The abdominal muscles at either side of the 
central vertical line running from the navel to the 
pectoral muscles are rendered differently in each 
mirror. The fleshy portion of the abdomen is indi- 


pl. 56. Henceforth Gerhard ES refers to E. Gerhard, Etruskische 
Spiegel, Vol. 1 (Berlin 1843); Vol. 2 (Berlin 1845); Vol. 3 
(Berlin 1863); Vol. 4 (Berlin 1865). Gerhard-Korte ES 5 will 
refer to E. Gerhard, A. Kliigmann and G. Korte, Etruskische 
Spiegel, Vol. 5 (Berlin 1884-1897). 

5 Museo Vaticano, Museo etrusco gregoriano (Parte Prima) 
(1842) ed. A, pl. xcv, fig. 2; Gerhard ES 1, pl. xurx, 5 (here, 
fig. 10); Gerhard-KGrte ES 5, pl. 128. 

6 This curious error may be seen also in Gerhard ES 1, pl. 
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cated by two short, horizontal, parallel lines di- 
rectly above the navel. This treatment is not unique 
but occurs on several mirrors with similar sub- 
jects (e.g., pl. 80, fig. 6).” The lines of the groins of 
both warriors in mirror No. 1 are rendered simi- 
larly, as a continuous line from one hip to the other. 
This is not the case with mirror No. 2, in which 
the groin line is indicated only on the farthest hip 
of each warrior. The omission of this line on the 
near hip gives a greater feeling of height and slen- 
derness to the figures. The left knee of the left- 
hand warrior in mirror No. 1 is higher than that 
of the corresponding figure in No. 2, consequently 
the left foot is also higher. The line of incision at 
the left heel of this figure brings the left foot out 
into the frontal plane and pushes the right leg into 
the rear plane, thus giving this warrior the appear- 
ance of crossing his legs. The placement of the feet 
in mirror No. 1 is practically the same as in mir- 
ror No. 2. 

Both our mirrors are engraved with ivy pattern 
extending around the circumference of the disk 
and completely enclosing the main design. This 
pattern has a similar treatment on both mirrors. 
A main stem springs from one side of the palmette 
motif at the exergue, and ends at the opposite side 
of the palmette after having followed a sinuous 
course around the mirror. Short branches topped 
with a heart-shaped ivy leaf sprout from the main 
stem with an alternation to right and left between 
each meandering curve of the main sprig. As a re- 
sult of having placed his figures slightly off center 
to the right, the artist of mirror No. 1 felt obliged 
to fill in the unused space on the left with an extra 
strip of ivy, arranged somewhat haphazardly. 

The floral pattern runs uninterruptedly around 
the disk in mirror No. 2. This rendering differs 
quite conspicuously from mirrors in which the pat- 
tern commences from either side of the exergue 
motif and runs up both sides of the disk simultane- 
ously, meeting at the top center of the mirror. In 
some instances of this latter type the artist has tied 
the branches together with a fillet (pl. 80, figs. 6, 7, 
and pl. 81, fig. 13),° a cross-hatched section,’ or 


xix, 4. Another mirror of our class has a gesture of the right 
hand to the mouth, but no spear is visible: Beazley and Magi, 
La raccolta Benedetto Guglielmi nel Museo Gregoriano Etrusco 
(henceforth Raccolta Guglielmi) pl. 52, fig. 12 (here, fig. 5). 
See also AJA 21 (1917) 384, fig. 6. 

7 Raccolta Guglielmi, pl. 52, fig. 12 (here, fig. 5); Gerhard 
ES 1, pl. xxix, 1, 3, and 6; The Walters Art Gallery 54.1164 
(here, fig. 4). 

8 Gerhard ES 1, pl. xix, 4 and 6; Gerhard ES 2, pls. cxxx1x 
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some other device.*® Mirror No. 1 has its ivy pattern 
running up both sides of the disk from the exergue 
motif, except for the slight jumbling of the ivy 
“filler” to the left of the figures. At the point of 
contact of this decoration at the top of the disk, 
none of the usual binding features mentioned above 
is used to form a neater juncture, but this area has 
been treated in the same erratic manner as the 
“filler” at the left. 

There is another difference between the two ivy 
wreaths. This is seen in the ivy leaf itself. In mir- 
ror No. 1, the ivy leaves all point upward in rela- 
tion to the contour of the rim, whereas those in 
No. 2 point alternately inward and outward, rough- 
ly at right angles to the rim. The exergue motif 
on both mirrors is a palmette: voluted or lyre-like 
in No. 1,"* enclosed in No. 2."* This latter type ap- 
pears in several mirrors engraved with similar sub- 
jects (see pl. 81, figs. 10 and 11). 

The artist of our mirror No. 2, whom we may 
call the San Francisco Engraver, has decorated at 
least one other mirror of the same class, a specimen 
now in the Cairo Museum (Acc. no. 27.902, here 
pl. 79, fig. 3).’* This mirror in Cairo is also of the 
tanged type with bent rim, but it has slightly smaller 
dimensions than our mirror No. 2. The subject is 
again closely similar to that on our mirror No. 2. 
The ivy pattern is rendered in the same manner 
on both mirrors with ivy leaves pointing alter- 
nately inward and outward between the curves of 
the main stem. The exergue motif from which the 
floral decoration springs is not an enclosed palmette, 
as in our mirror No. 2. Instead it is a lyre-type 
palmette, much more elaborate than that of mirror 
No. 1 but basically of the same type. 

The warriors of our No. 2 and those of the Cairo 
mirror have practically the same composition 
within the disk, except for some details. On the 
Cairo mirror, there is no spear for the left-hand 
warrior, and his weaponless left arm hangs limp 
at the far side of his thigh. The right-hand warrior 
is also spearless, and his right arm hangs at his 
side, very much like the corresponding figure in our 
mirror No. 2. The position of the hands on the 
shields has slight variations on both mirrors. Both 


and cxxx; Gerhard ES 3, pl. 
pl. 128, 1. 

® Boston Museum of Fine Arts 92.2740: AJA 21 
384, fig. 6. 

10 The ends of the ivy do not mect but stop short of joining 
as in Gerhard ES 1, pl. xctv, 2. 

11 The lyre-like palmette appears in other mirrors of our 
class, but in looser form: see Gerhard ES 1, pl. ru, 4 (here, 


ccLiv, 2; Gerhard-Kérte ES 5, 


(1917) 
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shields tilt at the same angle, and all have the same 
proportionate space between inner and outer inci- 
sion. The feet, in both cases rendered in the same 
crude manner, are almost identically situated ex- 
cept for the right foot of the right-hand warrior, 
which on the Cairo mirror is in front of the foot 
of his companion. 

The indication of ground-lines has been de- 
veloped further on the Cairo mirror. A landscape 
is also suggested by the insertion at the right, be- 
tween ivy pattern and warrior, of a rock-like pro- 
jection crowned with some form of vegetation. 
There is also a flower-like object between the heads 
of the figures, but it does not seem to be part of 
the vegetation. It is instead, quite possibly, a de- 
generation of the star which we find on other 
mirrors of the same class, to be discussed below 
(p. 283). 

The profile of the left-hand figure has the same 
bird-like contours as the corresponding figure on 
mirror No. 2. The profile of the right-hand figure, 
however, differs considerably from the correspond- 
ing figure in No. 2, but the difference is under- 
standable, for the loss of the upper lip on this latter 
figure was accidental. The eyes are incised sim- 
ilarly. The hair of the warriors on the Cairo mirror 
is treated almost exactly as on the San Francisco 
mirror; this likeness (along with the similar ren- 
dering of the general proportions of the bodies) 
seems to serve as the engraver’s signature. The ears, 
where visible, also have the same shape on both 
mirrors. 

The omission of the groin lines of the near hips 
of both warriors is matched in our mirror No. 2. 
Note also the contour line from neck to right elbow 
on the left-hand warrior, with the graceful dip at 
the deltoid. The subtle wriggling of the line from 
the left armpit to the genitals on this same figure 
is echoed in the Cairo mirror. Again the harmoni- 
ous sweep of the incised line from the groin to the 
left knee is duplicated, as well as the muscular bulge 
of the inner right thigh with the two close bumps 
at the knee. 

The abdominal region has the same treatment, 
but with a few minor variations which are stylisti- 


fig. 13); Gerhard-Korte ES 5, pl. 9, 1. 

12 AJA 21 (1917) 384, fig. 6. 

18 First published in C. Edgar, Catalogue général des anti- 
quités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire—Greck Bronzes (1904), 
pl. xvi, no. 27.902. Diameter of the disk, ca. 14 cm. I wish 
to thank the Directors of the National Museum in Cairo for 
the new photograph of the mirror. 
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cally irrelevant. The left-hand warriors of the San 
Francisco mirror No. 2 and the Cairo mirror show 
the two nipples of the chest placed normally. The 
left-hand warrior of the San Francisco mirror No. 
2 has one nipple only, while the corresponding 
figure on the Cairo mirror shows one nipple placed, 
oddly enough, at the left biceps—an excellent il- 
lustration of the carelessness and indifference often 
displayed by some engravers of Etruscan bronze 
mirrors. 

The right-hand warrior on the Cairo mirror does 
not rest on his shield as securely as his counterpart 
on the San Francisco mirror No. 2. This feature, 
along with the complete absence of spears, and the 
addition of a ridiculous landscape element at the 
right of the figures on the Cairo mirror, present 
the only notable differences between the two mir- 
rors. The comparisons already given are only an 
incomplete indication of the identity of style which 
proves these two mirrors to have been engraved by 
the same artist, the San Francisco Engraver. Con- 
vincing parallels of the same kind could be multi- 
plied. 

There are two other mirrors of the class repre- 
sented by the San Francisco mirrors which are so 
close together stylistically that both appear to have 
been engraved by a single artist, whom I shall call 
the Baltimore Engraver, after the hitherto unpub- 
lished Etruscan mirror no. 54.1164 in The Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland (pl. 79, fig. 4)."* 
The second mirror (pl. 80, fig. 5) was first pub- 
lished in Raccolta Guglielmi, pl. 52, fig. 12, and I 
shall refer to this mirror as the Vatican mirror. 
The Vatican mirror, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, 
Collection Guglielmi A, 42, has been attributed to 
the “Maestro dei Dioscuri affrontati” by G. A. Man- 
suelli (StEtr 19, 55, no. 11), an attribution which 
will be discussed below (pp. 281). 

From the scenes on the Baltimore and the Vati- 
can mirrors, and from their general stylistic quality, 
we can see that they must both belong to the San 
Francisco Group of Etruscan mirrors. They seem 
close in style to the first of the San Francisco mir- 
rors (pl. 78, fig. 1), though not close enough to be 
the work of the same engraver. The figures are 
shown in the half-seated posture, apparently con- 
versing and exhibiting the variants known to occur 
on other mirrors of this class. The figures are nude, 
except for the mantles worn by both warriors on 
the Vatican mirror, and by the left-hand warrior 


14] wish to thank Miss Dorothy K. Hill, Curator of Classical 
Art for The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland, for her 
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on the Baltimore mirror. The vertical incision 
running down from the armpit of the right-hand 
warrior on the Baltimore mirror no doubt indi- 
cates a mantle which the engraver thoughtlessly 
failed to complete at the shoulders. The object 
between the figures on the Baltimore mirror is 
puzzling; it may be an abbreviation for the equally 
puzzling “whip-lash” object on the Vatican mirror. 

The exergue patterns on both mirrors are essen- 
tially similar, although more crudely executed on 
the Vatican mirror. There is a conspicuous dif- 
ference between the two mirrors in the choice of 
the leafy garland surrounding the figures. The Bal- 
timore mirror shows a laurel pattern, the Vatican 
mirror an ivy pattern which recalls that on Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, no. 92.2740."° The Vatican 
mirror, however, shows a fillet at the top center, 
rather than the small, cross-hatched section as on 
the Boston mirror. 

With respect to the treatment of the feet, there 
is a drastic dissimilarity. On the Vatican mirror, 
the feet as well as the toes have been indicated, 
but on the Baltimore mirror no feet are shown. I 
believe this negligence is consistent with the artist’s 
general indifference and carelessness as to details, 
as is shown by the omission of the tie of the mantle 
for the right-hand warrior on the Baltimore mirror, 
as well as the abrupt termination of the right arm 
just above the wrist for this same figure. The left 
foot of the left-hand warrior could have been en- 
graved in the available space if the artist had de- 
sired. The gestures of the warriors show the ex- 
pected variations. For example, the hand-to-mouth 
attitude, already encountered on one of the San 
Francisco mirrors, appears on the Vatican mirror, 
but not on the Baltimore mirror. 

Although the body of the left-hand warrior on 
the Vatican mirror is obscured by damage, the 
head of this warrior and the complete figure of his 
companion will suffice to indicate many close simi- 
larities in style which will show the engravings on 
the Baltimore and Vatican mirrors to be products 
of one hand. The treatment of the hair and the 
variation between the two warriors on one mirror 
is repeated in the second mirror. The eyes are char- 
acteristic: three lines and a complete circle. The 
similarity of the profiles for the left-hand warriors 
is particularly close except for the long line for the 
mouth, which tends to give an entirely different 
expression to the face, but if one notes instead the 


kind permission to publish the mirror in this paper. 
15 AJA 21 (1917) 384, fig. 6. 
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similarity in the lines of the two profiles, the like- 
ness becomes quite obvious. 

The pattern formed by the short horizontal line 
and the diagonal pectoral muscles at the center of 
the chest, resembling an Alpha, appears on all the 
warriors. All four of the warriors show a groin line 
which links one hip with the other, and not treated 
as on the warriors of the San Francisco mirror No. 
2 and the Cairo mirror, where the groin line is 
omitted on one side of the figures. On both the 
Baltimore and the Vatican examples, the artist has 
neglected to indicate genitals in all four figures. 
Because of the better state of preservation of the 
right-hand warrior on the Vatican mirror, the fol- 
lowing stylistic comparisons apply mainly to him. 
The rendering of the abdominal section reveals that 
the central vertical line does not intersect the two 
short horizontal lines just above the navel. The 
nipples of the chest appear only on the Baltimore 
mirror. The extremely flat treatment of the buttocks 
is characteristic on both mirrors. The right legs are 
so alike in shape that they would almost prove con- 
gruent if one were superimposed upon the other. 
Likewise, the agreement in the contours of the 
shield arms of the two figures is so close that it 
does not require further description. Note also the 
sharp turn into the palm of the shield-hand on the 
two mirrors. 

The mantles of the left-hand warriors, except 
for the knot at the throat on the Vatican mirror, 
are engraved almost identically on the two mir- 
rors. The lower portion of the mantle forms a 
straight line at the shoulders. The right-hand war- 
rior on the Vatican mirror shows a knotted mantle, 
but the corresponding warrior on the Baltimore 
mirror, as noted earlier, is without the mantle ex- 
cept for the vertical incision below the armpit, 
which shows that a mantle was intended. I believe 
that these stylistic similarities between the Balti- 
more and the Vatican mirrors justify the attribu- 
tion of both to one artist, whom we may call the 
Baltimore Engraver. 

The two San Francisco mirrors, and the three 
other pieces discussed above in connection with 
them, belong to a larger group showing much the 

16 Compare mirrors such as those in Gerhard ES 1, pls. Lv 
and civ; Gerhard ES 2, pls. cct, ccm, and ccv. 

17 “Maestro dei Dioscuri affrontati,” StEtr 19 (1946-47) 55. 

18 Contrast, for example, Mansuelli’s “Maestro dei Dioscuri 
affrontati” ibid. no. 2 and no. 4 (Gerhard ES 1, pl. xtrx, 2 and 


4). From the line drawings which reproduce these mirrors, a 
marked difference in style is immediately evident. Note the 
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same kind of subject matter—and many similari- 
ties of style—in their engraving. For convenience, 
we may call this lot the “San Francisco Group.” 
In assembling the members of the group for special 
investigation, I have (perhaps somewhat arbitrarily) 
limited my study to those examples which have 
as subject two confronted, half-seated male figures. 
That the same style extends to mirror-engravings 
of more than two figures is obvious,”* but an ex- 
tension of my research into this material would 
have led to a much larger task. In the two-figured 
scenes, the characters appear to be engaged in 
meaningless conversation, much in the manner of 
the “mantle-figures” on the reverses of a great many 
Attic and South Italian vases of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. 

G. A. Mansuelli, whose extensive studies of 
Etruscan bronze mirrors have appeared at intervals 
in Studi Etruschi, has already assembled a number 
of specimens belonging to the Group, and has ob- 
served their similarity in subject matter and style. 
Yet, in spite of their close likeness—which must in- 
deed point to their origin in a common workshop— 
I do not see that the eleven mirrors attributed by 
Mansuelli to his “Maestro dei Dioscuri affrontati”** 
can be by one hand. In fact, there are differences 
of detail in their execution which, in my opinion, 
offer convincing evidence to the contrary.* Like- 
wise, I am not convinced of the unity of hand in 
the engravings of the three pieces which Mansu- 
elli gives to another artist, the “Maestro di ES 
CCXXVIII.”*® All of these mirrors are, however, 
examples of the type which characterizes the “San 
Francisco Group.” Following is a list of the mirrors 
known to me, which are, for the purpose of this 
paper, included within the Group: 


1. The San Francisco Mirror No. 1 (here, pl. 78, 
fig. 1) 
The San Francisco Mirror No. 2 (here, pl. 78, 
fig. 2) 
Cairo, Cairo National Museum, no. 27.902 (here, 
pl. 80, fig. 3) 
C. Edgar, Catalogue général des antiquités 


égyptiennes du Musée du Caire—Greek 

Bronzes (1904) pl. xvim, no. 27.902 
Baltimore, Maryland, The Walters Art Gallery, no. 
54.1164 (here, pl. 80, fig. 4) 


differences in the proportions of the bodies depicted on one 
mirror with those on the other mirror; the totally different 
profiles; such details as seen in the treatment of the hair or 
the abdominal muscles. A comparison of other pieces in Man- 
suelli’s list reveals similar discrepancies. 

19 “Maestro de ES CCXXVIII,” StEtr 19 (1946-47) 59, nos. 
4, 6, and 7. 
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5. Rome, Vatican, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, Col- 
lection Guglielmi A, 42 (here, fig. 5) 
Beazley and Magi, Raccolta Guglielmi, pl. 52, 
fig. 12 
Mansuelli, “Maestro dei Dioscuri affrontati,” 
StEtr 19 (1946-47) 55, no. 11 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xxrx, fig. 1 
Mansuelli, ibd. no. 2 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xi1x, fig. 2 (here, pl. 80, fig. 6) 
Mansuelli, zbid. no. 2 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xxix, fig. 4 
Mansuelli, ibid. no. 4 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xurx, fig. 5 (here, pl. 81, fig. 10) 
Mansuelli, iid. no. 5 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xix, fig. 6 
Mansuelli, no. 6 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. 1, fig. 3 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. 1, fig. 4 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. x1, fig. 1 
Mansuelli, “Maestro di ES CCXXVIII,” StEtr 
19 (1946-47) 59, no. 6 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xt, fig. 2 
Mansuelli, idid., no. 7 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xu, fig. 3 (here, pl. 81, fig. 12) 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. vu, fig. 4 (here, pl. 81, fig. 13) 
Mansuelli, op.cit. 55, no. 7 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. um 
. Gerhard ES 1, pl. xiv, fig. 1 (here, pl. 80, fig. 8) 
. Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxvit (here, pl. 80, fig. 7) 
Mansuelli, op.cit. 59, no. 4 
. Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxix 
. Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxx 
. Gerhard ES 3, pl. cciim (here, pl. 80, fig. 9) 
. Gerhard ES 3, pl. ccrm A, fig. 1 
. Gerhard ES 3, pl. ccxiv, fig. 2 
Mansuelli, op.cit. 55, no. 8 
. Gerhard ES 4, pl. ccxevu, fig. 2 
Mansuelli, :d:d. no. 9 
. Gerhard ES 4, pl. cccxce, fig. 2 
. Gerhard ES 4, pl. cpx, fig. 2 
. Gerhard-Korte ES 5, pl. 8, fig. 1 
. Gerhard-KGrte ES 5, pl. 128, fig. 1 
Mansuelli, op.cit. no. 10 
. Gerhard-Korte ES 5, pl. 129, fig. 1 
. ibid., pl. 129, fig. 2 
. tbid., pl. 130, fig. 1 
. Rome, Vatican, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, Sala 
Ill, L, 25 
Museo Vaticano, Museo etrusco gregoriano 
(Parte Prima) (1842) ed. A (for edition: see 
A. Klugmann in AZ 37 [1879] 34-36), pl. 
xcv, fig. 2 (here, pl. 81, fig. 11) 
34. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, no. 92.2740 AJA 
21 (1917) 384, fig. 6 


There are many variations on the scene which 
is engraved on our mirrors. Two main types may, 
however, be observed: one with winged, e.g., no. 
33, above (pl. 81, fig. 11), the other with ordinary, 
wingless figures, e.g., no. 9, above (pl. 81, fig. 10). 
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And, although heroic nudity is the rule, we also 
find figures in full armor, e.g., no. 22, above (pl. 
80, fig. 9), or partly armed, with only helmet or 
greaves, e.g., no. 18, above (pl. 80, fig. 8). There 
are also cases in which, as in the Baltimore and 
Vatican examples, nos. 4 and 5, above (pl. 79, fig. 
4, pl. 80, fig. 5) one or both of the figures wears a 
mantle. The winged type is further varied by rep- 
resenting one of the two figures without wings, e.g., 
nos. 15 and 16, above (pl. 81, figs. 12 and 13). Be- 
sides these major variations of the type, there are 
also many smaller differences, as in the assignment 
or denial of spear or shield to one or the other war- 
rior, ¢.g., no. 9g, above (pl. 81, fig. 10). Sometimes 
both figures are unarmed, e.g. no. 10, above. These 
variations on a theme well illustrate the almost in- 
exhaustible variety which is possible in depicting 
such a pair of stock figures, by the mere distribu- 
tion of accessories or the transportation of details 
in the pose from one figure to another. 

There is as much variety in the garland which 
often encircles this subject as there is in the rep- 
resentation of the figures. Many mirrors of our class 
have an ivy decoration or a combination of ivy 
and berry, e.g. nos. 20 and 29. But there are cases 
in which a laurel or olive wreath, e.g., no. 4, above 
(pl. 79, fig. 4), and no. 6, above, occurs instead of 
the ivy pattern, and sometimes this encircling deco- 
ration is omitted altogether, e.g., nos. 18 and 22, 
above (pl. 80, figs. 8 and g). 

The subjects engraved on the mirrors of the San 
Francisco Group seem in general to defy interpreta- 
tion. The absence of distinctive attributes in most 
of these engravings makes it practically impossible 
to attach any specific meaning to the figures so 
weakly characterized as those on the San Fran- 
cisco, the Cairo, and the Vatican mirrors. Neverthe- 
less, through the attributes which appear in some 
of the scenes, possible interpretations can be sug- 
gested in a few cases. For some of these subjects, 
identifications have already been proposed, as will 
be seen; and it is tempting at times to carry these 
identifications further, and apply them to scenes in 
which these attributes do not appear. 

One approach toward interpretation of our scenes 
leads through a different lot of two-figured mirror- 
engravings. Scenes of this latter type, although the 
two figures lean against their shields in an attitude 
quite different from that which is characteristic 
on our mirrors, may nevertheless be related in sub- 
ject to the mirrors of the San Francisco Group. The 
figures lean outward much more precariously than 
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our warriors, for though the pose is upright the 
figures themselves are arranged diagonally, so that 
together they form a V-shaped composition. Most 
of these figures are represented with their arms 
folded behind their backs, and have the rather amus- 
ing look of performing some sort of folk dance. 
Their sex is clearly male, on the evidence of two 
mirrors in the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” of 
which one is undoubtedly a debased copy of the 
other. The copy has figures whose sex may be 
doubtful, but on the other mirror the correspond- 
ing figures are nude and masculine. Often the 
mirrors of this type have engraved, between the 
two figures, some further objects, such as circles,” 
or a suggestion of architecture,” or marks having 
the appearance of stars.** This last element is im- 
portant as a possible link between this whole class 
and that represented by the San Francisco Group, 
for a star between the two figures is also found on 
several mirrors of our class (pl. 80, fig. 6; see also 
Gerhard ES 1, pl. x1, 1). I believe the generally ac- 
cepted identification of the two figures as the Dios- 
kuroi is apt, certainly in the case of mirrors with 
stars between the warriors.” 

Another possible mythological interpretation is 
suggested by mirrors closely related to our class 
on which one of the figures is Herakles wearing 
the lion-skin and holding his club. On one such 


mirror, fortunately, he is labeled HEDC\)E, and 


his companion is inscribed JJ|] (pl. 80, fig. 
7).°* Other mirrors with Herakles have as his com- 
panion Hermes, whose identification is clear from 
the caduceus and winged petasos.** A notable fea- 
ture on some mirrors which depict Herakles, to- 


20G. M. A. Richter, Catalogue of Bronzes, Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman in the Metropolitan Museum, 283, figs. 818 and 819. 

21 Gerhard ES 1, pl. xiv, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9. 

22 sbid., pl. xLvu, 1-7. 

23 thid., pl. xLvi, 2, 4, and 5; pl. x_vim, 1 and 2. 

24The association of stars and the Dioskuroi is also en- 
countered in vase-painting as in an Apulian volute-krater in 
Munich (FR, pl. 90; also E. Pfuhl, Malere: und Zeichnung der 
Griechen Ill, 353, no. 795). Although these stars are used 
quite freely with other subjects in Apulian vase-painting of 
Beazley’s “A.P. Group” (JHS 63 [1943] 91, note 5) there can 
be no doubt in this case that they are meant specifically as at 
tributes of Kastor and Polydeukes. See A. Furtwangler in 
Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie 
I, Sections vi and vu, pp. 1170-1177, s.v. Dioskouren. Coins 
of Tyndaris, named after the Dioskuroi, show two stars over a 
riderless horse (ZNum 3 [1876] pl. 1, fig. 4). For other coins 
showing attributes of the Dioskuroi, see R. Garrucci, Le Monete 
dell’ltalia Antica, pl. L-xxxi, fig. 13. On some early Roman 
Republican examples, see H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, pl. uy, 
figs. 3, 4, 5, and 7. On Bruttian coins of South Italy, see Charles 
Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. cx, fig. 11. Stars appear over the 
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gether with one or more companions, is the pres- 
ence of an overturned amphora at the hero’s feet 
(pl. 80, fig. 7).27 A mirror in Gerhard ES 2, pl. 
cxxx shows Herakles and Hermes together, but no 
amphora is visible. 

The presence of an overturned amphora at the 
feet of Herakles raises further problems of inter- 
pretation. Does this amphora symbolize a specific 
location such as a spring or running stream, in a 
form of symbolism which is common in Roman 
pictorial reliefs?** There is only one example 
known to me which has the necessary water gush- 
ing from the mouth of the amphora to make this 
interpretation likely (Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxxt, here 
pl. 81, fig. 15). Perhaps in this case the amphora 
has a mythological connotation; if so, the matter 
needs no elaboration here, for Mansuelli has dealt 
very thoroughly with the representations of Hera- 
kles and amphora in his discussion of a mirror in 
Bologna.”® Mansuelli also gives a helpful list of the 
numerous and varied representations of this sub- 
ject, with special attention to Etruscan monuments. 

It appears that the subject was especially preva- 
lent in Etruscan art of the fourth century. All of 
the many versions noted by Mansuelli seem at 
first impression to be closely related, but Mansuelli’s 
careful and exhaustive study has shown notable dif- 
ferences among them. He believes that all versions 
may have originated in Greece in the fifth century 
B.c., and that the subject may represent the “Baths 
of Herakles,” strengthened by the appearance of 
the deity, Athena, with Herakles at the fountain 
on the Bologna mirror.*° 

Just as in the case of the stars, the amphorae on 
heads of the Dioskuroi on an engraved ring in the British Mu- 
scum and on an engraved gem in the Antiquarium, Berlin 


(AJA 49 [1945] 
scene does not necessarily imply that the stellar symbols are 


331, figs. 6 and 7). On the other hand, this 


indispensable to such an interpretation. The following mirrors 
have the figures represented variously as nude, winged, clothed 
all identified as the “Dioskuroi” 
by Gerhard, and in all cases the stars are absent. Gerhard ES 
1, pl. xiv, 2-9; pl. xivi, 1, 3, 6, and g; pl. xivm, 3-8; pl. 
ao ; pl. xt, 1, 3, and 4; pl. 11, 2 and 3; pl. Lu, 1-4; 
pl. pl. 1. 

25 Pile: 

3). Mansuelli 


or armored. The figures are 


understood as “Iolaos” by Gerhard (Gerhard ES 2, 


follows this interpretation in “Maestro di 
Prometeo,” StEtr 19 (1946-47) 52, no. 2. 
4 
“6 AJA 21 (1917) 384, fig. 6; 


CXXIxX, and cxxx. 


Gerhard ES 2, pls. cxxvin, 


27 Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxx1x; StEfr 15 (1941) pl. xn, figs. 1-4. 

28 E.g., on the Tellus panel from the Ara Pacis: G. Roden- 
waldt, Die Kunst der Antike, 549. 

“9 StEtr 15 (1941) 99-108. 

30 jh1d. 107 and notes 14-16. 
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the mirrors may also be brought into association 
with mirrors of our class, through the presence of 
an amphora on the inscribed mirror of our Group 
(no. 19, above; pl. 80, fig. 7). This feature encour- 
ages the association of Herakles as an ultimate 
source for our seemingly unimportant figures. 

Another approach to our colorless figures sug- 
gests a third possibility of interpretation which I 
cannot altogether exclude. A link between the un- 
inscribed figures of our class of mirrors and the 
Di Penates may be furnished by a passage in Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus (1.66-68) eioi 5é veavias Svo 
Sdpara Dionysius here 
states that images of two seated youths holding 
spears were in a Roman temple not far from the 
Forum, and that the inscription on the images 
showed them to be the Penates. But no mention 
of whether or not the two figures were clad is made 
by this writer. W. W. Fowler*™ maintains that the 
domestic cults of Vesta, Genius, and Penates may 
have expressed, “however imperfectly,” the ideas 
of continuity after life. The Penates, as domestic 
gods, protected and blessed with increase the house- 
hold store of food and would therefore symbolize 
the continuance of the household’s means of sub- 
sistence. The idea of continuity after life makes an 
interesting point in favor of a possible link of the 
Penates with the figures represented on our mir- 
rors, if we remember that many mirrors would 
eventually be used as funerary furniture to be 
placed with the deceased. 

The appearance of the inscriptions A E D(\)E 
and J, |‘] on the mirror mentioned above (no. 
19; here, pl. 80, fig. 7) brings to mind another pos- 
sible mythological interpretation, in connection 
with the Argonautica (Apollodorus, 1.9.19). Al- 
though at first appearance this connection may 
seem quite indirect and tenuous, it will be seen 
to have some support from comparisons with the 
adjunct foot of the Ficoroni Cista, to be discussed 
below. While the Argonauts were on the Island 
of Mysia, Hylas, the favorite of Herakles, was 
ravished away by the nymphs from a spring where 
he had gone to fetch water. The Argo sailed away 
from the island, leaving behind Herakles and 
Polyphemus who were searching for Hylas. The 
inscription Pile, I admit, does not suit Polyphemus, 

81 W. W. Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity (London 1914) 27-28. 


82G. Giglioli, L’Arte Etrusca, pls. ccixxxv-ccxe, fig. 2; 
P. Ducati, Storia Dell’ Arte Etrusca, pl. 208, fig. 515, pl. 209. 
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but it is not rare to find examples of Greek myths 
misinterpreted and somewhat modified by Etrus- 
can artists in both mirror-engraving and vase-paint- 
ing. I believe that Pile may mean Pelias, who was 
responsible for the Argonauts’ quest of the Golden 
Fleece. Pelias may have been the only character 
that came to the engraver’s mind when he chose 
to name a companion for Herakles, or perhaps he 
wished to show, ironically, that Pelias was the ulti- 
mate cause of Herakles’ misfortune. Naturally, in 
this instance, Hylas would not do, but the amphora 
would serve as a clue to the missing Hylas. 

We have seen thus far that the representations 
on the mirrors of the San Francisco Group may 
possibly have mythological roots with the Diosku- 
roi in cases of mirrors which show stars between 
the warrio’s; or, somewhat tenuously—but an idea 
not to be discarded altogether—with the Di Pena- 
tes; mirrors which depict Herakles and an over- 
turned amphora may suggest the “Baths of Hera- 
kles” as was pointed out by Mansuelli; lastly, 
the mirror with the inscriptions BEDCVE and 


Jy |‘, as suggested above, may refer to the Hylas 
story of the Argonautica. 

Further light on the Hylas story, together with 
some important clues to chronology of our mirrors, 
can be found in the striking resemblance of their 
engraved subjects to certain features of the Ficoroni 
Cista.** Modelled in low relief on each of the ad- 
junct feet of the cista is a group of three male 
figures (pl. 81, fig. 14), identified by Mrs. Ryberg 
as Hermes between Herakles and Iolaos.** The 
pose of the two figures flanking Hermes is almost 
exactly that of the two half-seated figures which 
appear on mirrors of our class. The group as a 
whole recalls in particular those reproduced in 
Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxvim, cxxix; and in AJA 21 
(1917) 384, fig. 6. 

The most striking parallel to these adjuncts ap- 
pears on a mirror in the Museo Civico, Bologna 
(pl. 81, fig. 15),°* not included in the San Fran- 
cisco Group and of far better quality than any 
mirror of that group. As on the adjunct, the two 
figures flanking Hermes are posed in the half- 
seated, half-leaning posture, known to us from the 
mirrors of the San Francisco Group, and may be 
included in this discussion because of these similari- 
ties in pose, in addition to the clues it may offer for 

88 Inez Scott Ryberg, An Archaeological Record of Rome 


(London and Philadelphia 1940) 113. 
84 Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxx1. 
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the interpretation of the subject matter and the 
chronology of the San Francisco Group. 

The subject and the composition of the adjuncts 
and the Bologna mirror are identical except for a 
few minor details. The pose of Herakles, for exam- 
ple, is the same in both cases. His lion-skin is 
draped in the same manner, even to such signifi- 
cant details as the portion wrapped around the left 
forearm. In both cases, his right hand rests on the 
left shoulder of Hermes. His left rests on the up- 
right club, which is parallel to his left leg. Hermes’ 
chlamys is entwined at the left biceps on the mirror 
and the adjuncts. The petasos hangs similarly at 
the back of the head. A caduceus in the left hand 
of Hermes is easily distinguishable on the mirror, 
and although this attribute is rather difficult to see 
clearly on the adjunct, its presence seems to be in- 
dicated by the position of the hand. The presence 
on the mirror of this unmistakable attribute of 
Hermes verifies Mrs. Ryberg’s identification of the 
central figure on the adjunct of the Ficoroni Cista. 
The pose of the left-hand figure, “Iolaos,”** on the 
adjunct is very much like that of the corresponding 
figure on the mirror, but, on the adjuncts, the right 
arm is placed farther back with a portion of the 
background visible between the arm and torso. 
This is, however, only a minute variation. He, too, 
wears a chlamys in both cases, and holds his spear 
in his left hand. Rocky ground is indicated on the 
mirror, and a few details suggest a landscape of 
this sort on the adjuncts. 

Perhaps this group of three male figures is con- 
cerned with the loss of Hylas in the Argonautica. 
Hermes may be revealing the news of Hylas’ dis- 
appearance to Herakles and Polyphemus (not Iola- 
os), who have searched in vain. The amphora, as 
has been pointed out, may symbolize the site of 
the spring from which Hylas was ravished. This 
interpretation is supported by the subject engraved 
on the cista itself, for here we find the Argonauts 
at rest. The adjuncts would therefore, if their sub- 
ject is rightly interpreted, harmonize well with the 
scene engraved on the body of the cista. The most 
important difference from the scene on the mirror 
is the absence, on the adjuncts, of the overturned 
amphora which appears on the mirror under the 
right foot of Herakles, but the position of his right 

35 Mrs. Ryberg’s identification of this figure agrees with that 
of Gerhard (Gerhard ES 2, pl. cxxx1 for the Bologna mir- 
ror). G. A. Mansuelli, StEtr 15 (1941) 106, Class V, no. 3, 


identifies the figure as “Apollo” for the mirror. 
86G, M. A. Richter, op.cit. 257 and 287. 
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foot shows the existence of a support of some kind. 

It is difficult to say which of the two versions 
served as a prototype. Most probably both are de- 
rived from a common source, as for example, such 
a scene represented in relief on mirror covers, found 
in both Greek and Etruscan metalwork,** or on 
Etruscan bullae.*’ There can be little doubt that 
the adjuncts derive their composition from a scene 
represented in a circular field, conceivably from a 
mirror cover or bulla. Such a field is clearly im- 
plied by the contours of figures on the adjuncts. 
This derivation may account for the artist’s choice 
of a circular form for the adjuncts. In all other cases 
known to me, these adjuncts have a pyramidal, 
rectangular, or other non-circular form.” 

The plastic rendering of the anatomy on the Fi- 
coroni adjuncts has been successfully linearized in 
the engravings of the mirror (or vice versa, depend- 
ing on which came first). This successful transla- 
tion from one medium to another is also seen in 
the treatment of the locks of the hair. The same 
contrast between the hair of Hermes and Herakles 
on the adjuncts is also evident in the Bologna mir- 
ror. The hair of Hermes is treated in longer, loosely 
flowing locks while that of Herakles is a mass of 
tight, curly tufts. 

The approximate date of the Ficoroni Cista, and 
thereby also that of the Bologna mirror, and thence 
finally the mirrors of our class, can be established 
with a fair degree of accuracy. There is, it is true, 
marked difference in style between the main en- 
graving of the cista and the reliefs on the adjuncts. 
This difference might suggest that the adjuncts 
have no direct bearing on the dating of the cista 
itself, for these attachments could be earlier in date. 
This possible discrepancy needs to be put in order 
before discussing the dating of the Ficoroni Cista 
itself, since the dating of both the cista and the 
adjuncts plays an important role in establishing a 
stylistic anchor for the mirrors of our class. 

The engraving of the Argonauts on the cista has 
been said to be stylistically later than the adjuncts. 
Jahn®* believed that these relief adjuncts at the 
feet, and the statuettes on the lid, need not have 
been made specifically for the cista, and that the 
obscuring of portions of the engraving through the 
attachment of these adjuncts shows plainly that 

87 For example, a gold bulla in the Vatican: G. Giglioli, 
op.cit. pl. cccLxx1v, fig. 20; further references, ibid. 69. 

88 P. Ducati, op.cit. pl. 239; pl. 240, fig. 585; G. Giglioli, 


op.cit. pl. ccxe, figs. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6; StEtr 12 (1939) pl. x. 
89 Ryberg, op.cit. 112, note 74. 
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they were not necessarily designed expressly for this 
particular cista. If the story of the loss of Hylas is 
represented on the adjuncts, then, I believe, the 
agreement of this subject with that engraved on 
the cista strongly suggests that both parts were 
designed to go together. But even if the adjuncts 
are merely stock-pieces of the workshop and pos- 
sibly of an earlier date, they need not be of such a 
remote age as to lose their value for helping to date 
the cista. Furthermore, as we shall see, they can 
be dated independently to a period essentially in 
agreement with that independently proposed for 
the engraving on the cista. 

The style of these relief figures on the adjuncts, 
in the treatment of the bodies and in the modeling 
of the hair, recalls in particular the figure of Hermes 
on the sculptured column drum from the mid- 
fourth-century Temple of Artemis at Ephesos.*° 
The anatomical likenesses in the modeling of the 
figures, especially around the chest, rib case, ab- 
dominal region, and the groins are extremely close. 
The entwined chlamys at the left biceps of the 
Hermes on the Ephesos column drum occurs in 
similar rendering on the adjuncts and on the 
Bologna mirror. This likeness is very significant. 
Practically all cases of nude figures with chlamys 
that are known to me show the garment draped 
over the forearm (as on the statue of Apollo from 
the west pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pia), and not at the biceps.*t The petasos hangs 
similarly at the back of the head of the Hermes 
on all three representations, but this manner of 
representing the petasos is not uncommon. 

On grounds other than the arguments presented 
here, the Ficoroni Cista has been dated not earlier 

40 G. Rodenwaldt, op.cit. 434. 

#1 The entwining of the chlamys on the left arm can be 
seen on a “Dioscuri” relief in the Museum at Sparta (see 
M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace, Catalogue of the Sparta Mu- 
seum [Oxford 1906] 135, no. 7), also on two fragmentary 
low reliefs in the Museo Archaeologico Nazionale di Siracusa, 


no. 33269 and no. 33271. 
42Sir John Beazley, “The World of the Etruscan Mirror,” 
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than 336 B.c.,** an estimate which agrees very well 
with that suggested by the comparison of the ad- 
juncts with the sculptured column drum from 
Ephesos. If the cista and its adjunct feet are to be 
dated within the last third of the fourth century, 
and the fine work of the Bologna mirror is put as 
close as possible to the date assigned to the cista, 
then we should have a reasonably good clue to the 
chronological range of our mirrors. If they rep- 
resent a degeneration of these types under discus- 
sion, all the evidence would seem to indicate that 
the mirrors of the San Francisco Group were first 
produced toward the very end of the fourth century 
B.c., with the latest examples extending into the 
first part of the third century. This chronology 
agrees with Mansuelli’s dating, for he places some 
of the mirrors here assigned to the San Francisco 
Group within the fourth century, others within the 
third century B.c. 

To return, finally, to the problems of interpreta- 
tion which were raised by the mirrors of the San 
Francisco Group, it is easy to see that certainty is 
beyond reach, perhaps because the artists them- 
selves usually had no definite mythological subject 
in mind. Although the subjects engraved on this 
class of mirrors possibly had their roots in Greek 
mythology, they appear to have been diluted into 
generalized representations, with only slight traces 
of their former specific mythological significance 
surviving in a few engravings which contain a 
star or an overturned amphora. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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JHS 69 (1949) p. 2. Sir John bases his date for the Ficoroni 
Cista on the evidence of a rather heavy type of boxing glove 
worn by Polydeukes in the engraving of the cista. The ear- 
liest dated appearance of this type of boxing glove is on a 
Panathenaic Amphora of ca. 336 B.c. which bears the name 
of the archon, Pythodelos dpxwv). For the am- 
phora see RM 47 (1932) pl. 24, fig. 2: see also CVA British 
Museum, fasc. 1, III Hf. pl. 3, 1b. 


Zeus Herkeios: Thematic Unity in the 


Hekatompedon Sculptures” 
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Tue term Hekatompedon sculptures designates the 
group of poros sculptures that has occasioned much 
debate as to whether they decorated one or more 
buildings on the Akropolis.* It is by now generally 
agreed that several of these figures did come from 
a single building, namely, the Herakles wrestling 
Triton, the triple-bodied monster frequently la- 
belled as the “Bluebeard,” the pair of large serpents 
and at least two large lion groups.” Recently Dins- 
moor has added a third lion group and has sum- 
marized the evidence for assigning all these sculp- 
tures to one building: “. . . corroboration of the 
identical source of these is found not only in their 
place of discovery (all intermingled in a stratum 
of terrace fill south of the Parthenon) but in their 
uniformity of scale and of depth of relief and in 
their material, sculptural style and polychromy .. . 
but also in the technique of their jointing.”* 

The question then arises as to the identity of the 
large temple which these monumental sculptures 
adorned. For the purposes of this paper it does not 
matter decisively whether they were fitted to the 
Hekatompedon, the Ur-Parthenon, Heberdey’s H- 
group, to the Pre-Peisistratid temple or any of the 
other buildings that have been proposed. What this 
paper purports to show is that each single group 
of these sculptures was deliberately conceived by 
the Athenians of the particular time and place of 
their making (the Akropolis of ca. 570-560 B.c.) 
to do honor to Athena Polias.* In addition to con- 

*I should like to take the opportunity to thank Dr. Oscar 
Broneer for providing the illustration for plate 82, fig. 1, and 
Dr. Spyridon Marinatos for going to the trouble of verifying 
information for me in the Akropolis Museum. Also I should 
like to dedicate this paper to the memory of Barba Thanasios 
who many years ago, in the hills above Corinth, recounted 
wonderful tales to me which he claimed were told him by 
his companion who dwelt in the grove nearby, a long and 
literate serpent with a great purple beard, without doubt a 
venerable descendant of Zeus Herkeios himself. 

1W. B. Dinsmoor, “The Hekatompedon on the Athenian 
Akropolis,” AJA 51 (1947) 109ff., 112 and notes 15 and 18 on 
p. 145, has summarized to date the arguments on this contro- 
versial structure and its sculptures. 

2 Dinsmoor, op.cit. 112 and note 18. 

83 Dinsmoor, op.cit. 112, 146-7. As for the stylistic differ- 
ences between the various sculptures, Dinsmoor explains this 
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stituting a sculptural entity, they seem to comprise 
a conceptual entity as well, one that would seem 
to be peculiarly suited to the first temple that 
marked Athena’s rise to the domination of the 
Akropolis—the Hekatompedon, the Temple of 
Athena Polias. This was dedicated probably in 
566 B.c. to celebrate the establishment of the quad- 
rennial Panathenaic festival.° 

An ancient temple was regarded as the house of 
the god, the place where his representation was 
kept and honored. Therefore, as Lapalus, Olsen and 
Picard maintain, the decorations of the temple were 
chosen on religious grounds, which is to say that 
they celebrated the god whose house they adorned; 
they were there not merely to fill a difficult space 
artistically or to satisfy the immediate mythologi- 
cal fancies of the artists; they were there because 
they reflected the immediate desires of the local 
citizens.° As in the mediaeval period where the 
artists were as Christian as the rest of the congrega- 
tion, the ancient sculptor or painter suffered no 
religious cleavage from the members of his society. 
His choice of themes was essentially theirs. 

If we have failed in the past to discern the con- 
nection between Athena and these sculptures that 
were found so close to her sanctuary, it is because 
we have taken too fragmentary a view of them, and 
have not been willing to go beyond any but the 
most immediate literal interpretation.’ To do so, 
as an instance of the “problem of the generations,” as based 
on W. Pinder’s thesis, Das Problem der Generation (Berlin 
1928). 

4 Compare Ch. Picard’s analysis of sculptures of the Temple 
of Athena Alea, REG 46 (1933) 381ff.; 47 (1934) 385ff.; 
48 (1935) 475ff. Also E. Olsen, “An Interpretation of the 
Hephaisteion Reliefs,” AJA 42 (1938) 276-287, for a brilliant 
analysis. 

5 Dinsmoor, op.cit. 110 and n. 12, 123ff.; The Architecture 
of Ancient Greece* (London 1950) 159. 

6 E. Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté in Gréce (Paris 1947) 27ff., 
265ff., 345ff., 362. Ch. Picard, REG 42 (1929) 136; and 
loc.cit. F. Robert, Epidaure (Paris 1935) 25: “C’est toujours 
avec quelque subtilité que l’on discerne un lien entre les sculp- 
tures qui ornaient le temple et la personalité du dieu qui 
I’habitait.” E. Olsen, Joc.cit. 

7E. Lapalus, op.cit. 26ff. Ch. Picard, op.cit. (supra n. 6) 
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while attended by intellectual risk,* need not end 
in idle symbolic fantasy, for it is possible to bring 
testimony to bear such as the corroborating presence 
of a local altar, an inscription, or a cult practice. 
Usually, too, we tend to think of pedimental sculp- 
tures exclusively in Homeric terms of Olympian 
hierarchies and make interpretations too narrowly 
within those limitations. But those were not the 
only religious beliefs in the archaic Greek world. 
While intellectually aware of that fact, we too 
often forget, in application, that prior to the rise 
of the Olympians and long after, most Greeks were 
at least as much concerned with chthonic cults, 
with magic practices and household rites, with rites 
of purification and orgiastic rites of communion; 
these and other aspects of religion were all mixed 
together, without fine divisions between primitive 
religion, state religion, family cult, magic, Olym- 
pianism, myth—categories that exist independently 
as chapter headings of books on Greek religion.° 
This admixture of beliefs represented Religion to 
a Greek citizen, particularly prior to the 5th cen- 
tury, before, that is, the influence of the Olympians 
did become dominant. In decorating the early tem- 
ples, therefore, any of these religious sources could 
be valid thematic material. 

While it is true that Olympianism, “the theologi- 
cal and eschatological legacy of Homer,” even- 
tually did become dominant, as K. O. Mueller’s 
famous dissertation on the Eumenides first made 


136. Also, as Olsen cautions, in order to avoid too narrow an 
interpretation: “The ultimate meaning in every group involves 
something more than the identity of any individual figure,” 
op.cit. (supra n. 4) 284. 

8 Here I would agree with Olsen and would also apply to 
the 6th century the kind of interpretation he allowed for 


the 5th, op.cit. (supra n. 4) 276ff.: “. . . it is to belittle 
the intelligence and sensitivity of the Greeks as human beings 
to assume that they would tolerate the application of com- 
pletely irrelevant scenes on their temples. Such an assumption 
puts an extremely low value upon the temple as the house of 
a deity. . . . I am not unconscious of the fact that this inter- 
pretation involves a fifth century artistic principle which 
has been little recognized. The god is commemorated and 
worshipped, not by representing an image of him as he per- 
forms one of the deeds attributed to him, but by selecting 
from the common fund of myth and legend the events in 
which the god’s particular power is seen to be at work. It 
is not difficult to establish this principle in fifth century 
literature and sculpture, or to trace its basis in a relatively 
abstract aspect of contemporary religion.” 

®E. Rohde, for example, in his Psyche contended that Homer 
constituted an artificial break in the continuity of Greek religion, 
which comprised these other elements. W. Guthrie, The Greeks 
and Their Gods (London 1950) 270-277, 295. 

10 W. Guthrie, op.cit. (supra n. 9) p. 257. 

11K. O. Mueller, Dissertation on the Eumenides of Aeschy- 
lus (London 1853). On the late appearance of Olympianism: 
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evident, this did not take place without a struggle." 
On Athena’s part that struggle is indicated by the 
Hekatompedon sculptures which still reflect a 
middle ground of religious belief—not quite Olym- 
pian and still not simple primitive belief or base 
superstition. 

On the one pediment there are, presumably, three 
groups of sculpture which have nothing to do with 
each other: to the left Herakles combats the Tri- 
ton, to the right a large but unidentified monster 
with three bodies and coiled serpentine tails sits 
lively and majestic, and in the center two powerful 
lions tear a prostrate bull.’* It is true that these 
contiguous scenes have no thematic interrelation, 
each telling its own story, but in its own way each 
story renders honor to Athena. It is in that special 
sense that we can speak of thematic unity in the 
Hekatompedon sculptures. What each group is 
celebrating is the struggle of Athena to gain su- 
premacy over the Akropolis and Attica itself against 
the contenders Poseidon and Zeus. These sculp- 
tures indicate not only her victories but also the 
compromises and concessions that had to be made 
by the goddess to secure that domination.** 

As we observe first the group of Triton and 
Herakles, it requires no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation to realize that the defeat of Poseidon is sym- 
bolized in that combat.** Yet how can we be sure? 
After all, legend has it that Herakles fought the 
Triton in order to reach the Garden of the Hesperi- 


L. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States 1 (Oxford 1896) 84. 

12 These pedimental sculptures have been restored by Heber- 
dey, Wiegand and Buschor without the central lion group, but 
with a Nereid fleeing from the conflict between Herakles and 
the Triton: Th. Wiegand, Porosarchitektur (Leipzig 1904) 
72ff., 88ff., 214ff. (Watzinger), figs. 109, 110, 112, 230 on pls. 
IV and V, V. R. Heberdey, Altattische Poros-skulptur (Vienna 
1919) 15. G. Dickens, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum (Cam- 
bridge 1912-21) 73, 84ff., nos. 31, 38, 56. E. Buschor, AM 
47 (1922) 58. W. Schuchhardt reconstructs the east pediment 
with the two snakes and the couchant lion and lioness, AM 
60/61 (1935/36) 86ff. In the west pediment he puts the lion 
and bull, the Triton group and the triple-bodied monster. G. 
Rodenwaldt, Korkyra II (Berlin 1939) p. 157. O. Broneer, 
Hesperia 8 (1939) 91ff. G. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors 
of the Greeks (New Haven 1950) figs. 377-79. Dinsmoor, 
op.cit. (supra n. 1) 140ff. (Pl. 82, fig. 1). 

18 This interpretation has been anticipated by G. Elderkin’s 
remarks in “Cults of the Erechtheion,” Hesperia 10 (1941) 
123-124. 

14Th. Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 82ff. A. Furt- 
wangler, “Die Giebelgruppen des alten Hekatompedon auf der 
Akropolis,” SBBay, Philos.-Philol. Kl., 1905, no. 3. 433ff. (Pl. 
82, fig. 3.) Note for example that in E. Gerhard, Auserlesene 
griechische Vasenbilder Il (Berlin 1840-58) #111 behind the 
Triton is Poseidon with his trident looking as though he were 
rushing to the aid of the creature. (Pl. 82, fig. 4.) 
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des. But, as Carl Robert stated, this is a later, aetio- 
logical addition to the myth, a rationalizing attempt 
to explain why Herakles fights sea-monsters, vague 
generalized fears of the sea.’® Is it not significant 
that in choosing subjects from Herakles’ Twelve 
Erga and the Parerga, those numerous contests in- 
cidental and auxiliary to the Labours (not to men- 
tion Herakles’ other, military ventures), out of all 
this legion of exploits the Athenians chose practi- 
cally the only one that shows Herakles defeating 
a sea-creature, a minor episode that was only very 
incidental to a main Labour?*® Yet it must have 
been an important selection for the Athenians, 
since they rendered it again shortly after on an- 
other Akropolis pediment.** Why did they not 
choose instead the contest that was most popular 
among the vase painters for instance, the fight with 
the Nemean lion?** Because the Nemean lion 
would have had no meaning on the house of 
Athena, whereas the Triton did. He was the alter 
aspect of Poseidon whose defeat the Athenians 
wished to show. Then too, the Athenians might 
have chosen other legends in which heroes destroy 
sea-beasts, for example, the destruction of Ketos 
by Perseus,*® or Herakles’ own slaughter of a 
sea-beast, similar to Ketos, which attacked Hesione. 
But these were not chosen because neither Ketos 
nor the other monster had the same close relation 
to Poseidon as did Triton, the god’s own son. 
Herakles, too, was the logical hero to choose, 
rather than, say, Perseus, for he was the goddess’s 
favorite hero.”° 


15C. Robert, Die griechische Heldensage Il (Berlin 1921) 
PP. 437, 499, 506. References to Herakles’ fight with a sea- 
monster occur as early as Homer, Il. 20, 145. Also, frequently, 
in later literature, Pindar, N. 1, 35; 3, 38ff.; Isth. 4, 52ff. and 
Euripides, HF, 40o0ff., Hipp. 743ff. 

16 R.E. s.v. “Herakles” suppl. 1001, as dXefixaxos, and 1021 
to see how extensively the Herakles myth was eventually elabo- 
rated. L. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults (Oxford 1921) ch. 5. 
Guthrie, op.cit. (supra n. 9) pp. 238ff. M. Nilsson, Mycenaean 
Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley 1932) p. 195. As Nilsson 
says, this eventual classification of the myths has no value in 
indicating the real development of the Herakles cycle. B. 
Schweitzer, Herakles (Tiibingen 1922) p. 179. 

17 A. Furtwangler s.v. “Herakles” in Roscher’s Lex. 2192. 
Richter, op.cit. (supra n. 12) p. 120. It is also of interest to 
note that the Triton myth was important only in the 6th 
century, falling almost into oblivion after the 5th, as Robert 
points out. Apparently the need that evoked its rise was no 
longer an issue after that period. For the other Herakles-Triton 
pedimental sculptures: Dinsmoor, op.cit. (supra n. 5) Temple 
“A,” p. 71. A. Brueckner, AM 15 (1890) 119. Wiegand, op.cit. 
(supra n. 12) p. 195, fig. 213. Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 12) 
pp. 60-61. E. Buschor, “Meermanner,” SBAW (1941) 2, 1. 22ff., 
fig. 13. 

18S, B. Luce, AJA 22 (1916) 470ff. E. Rambo, Lions in Greek 
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In using the Herakles-Triton theme to sym- 
bolize the defeat of Poseidon, instead of overtly ex- 
pressing it, as was done for instance on the later 
temple of Athena Polias, the Parthenon, it would 
seem that the Athenians chose this device because 
they were as yet not ready to show the defeat of a 
god openly, at least not in so bold and conspicuous 
a form as pedimental sculpture. Therefore, the ag- 
gression was poeticized, masked. But by under- 
standing why Poseidon’s defeat was desired in the 
first place, we can begin to understand better the 
reasons for Athena’s rise to the domination of At- 
tica and the celebration of that rise on these sculp- 
tures. The Poseidon of the early 6th century was 
not as yet the developed Olympian type that is met 
with inthe Parthenon theomachy; he is still closer 
to his original, more primitive concept as implied in 
his name, “Consort of the Earth.” Lord of fresh 
water as well as of the sea, he is, as Farnell has 
shown,” the fertilizer of the earth. As such, Posei- 
don is close to the fertility powers so important to 
an agricultural community of the sort that Attica 
still was in the 6th century, and which, therefore, 
regarded him as more of a power and consequent- 
ly more of a threat to the rising urban Athena, 
than was true in the later period. But more will 


have to be said on this subject later. 

A problem of more positive, but more complex 
solution, is represented by the figure at the other 
angle of this same pediment, the enigmatic snake- 
tailed monster with three torsos and heads, which 
has generally been interpreted as the sea-demon, 


Art (Diss. Bryn Mawr 1918) p. 5. 

19In the case of Perseus they were not reluctant to depict 
him on the akroteria with the Gorgon, deliberately choosing 
that episode rather than his combat with the sea-monster, Ketos. 
The Athenians always had a specific idea in mind in choosing 
one theme rather than another. 

20 Athena is associated with Herakles as early as Jl. 8, 366ff. 
On the Kypselos chest, Paus. 5, 17, 11. Gruppe, RE suppl. 3 
s.v. “Herakles,” 1096-7. A. Furtwangler in Roscher’s Lex. s.v. 
“Herakles.” 2216. Robert, op.cit., I (supra n. 15) pp. 202ff., 
Il, pp. 507, 635. Gerhard, op.cit. Il (supra n. 14) pls. 103-98 
gives a series of illustrations of Herakles’ exploits, and in practi- 
cally every one the hero is attended by Athena. The hero was, 
as Rhys Carpenter has called him, “the darling of the Atheni- 
ans.” Lapalus, op.cit, (supra n. 6) pp. 4o0off. Olsen, op.cit. 
(supra n. 4) 286. 

21L. Farnell, Cults of the Greck States 1 (Oxford 1896) pp. 
1-97. U. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen 1 (Berlin 
1931-2) p. 212. Guthrie, op.cit. (supra n. 9) pp. 95ff. F. Scha- 
chermeyer, Poseidon und die Entstehung des griechischen Gétter- 
glaubens (Bern 1950) pp. 13, 36. Poseidon’s innate primitivism 
is best exemplified on the coins of Potidaia where he sat naked 
on horseback holding the trident and reins: C. Seltman, Greek 
Coins (London 1933) pl. vu, .4. 
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designated variously as Nereus, Proteus, or Halios 
Geron, the Old Man of the Sea.** This marine in- 
terpretation is more credible than that of Furt- 
wangler and Schweitzer who believed it to be the 
Tritopatores, benignant deities of the wind to 
whom the Athenians also prayed for children.” 
As Jacobsthal and others have conclusively shown, 
the two attributes on which Furtwangler and 
Schweitzer based their belief cannot, as they as- 
sumed, be regarded as analogous to the leather 
straps held by the Roman Luperci in promoting 
child-birth.2* Moreover, the attributes themselves 
are not identical, again as Furtwangler believed, 
but of two different symbols. Also the creature has 
numerous other attributes which have no possible 
connection with the Tritopatores, and which must 
be explained.*® 

According to the account of the 5th century B.c. 
mythographer, Pherekydes, Herakles wrestled with 
the sea-demon Nereus, or Halios Geron, or Proteus, 
who attempted to elude him by changing into fire 
and water.”® Proteus, the Halios Geron of Homer, 
when eluding Menelaos, not Herakles, was further 
transformed into a lion, leopard, dragon, boar and 
tree." However, it is important to note that this 
transformation took place only during the actual 
combat, a fact also borne out by all the known illus- 
trations of the scene.”* Otherwise, even in most 


22F, Brommer, Marburger Winckelmannprogramm (1947) 
4ff., lists the bibliography to date on the various interpretations 
of this creature, including Typhon, Tritopatores, Erechtheus, 
Aigaion-Briareus, Nereus, Halios Geron, Proteus, “unknown 
sea-creature,” and “unknown.” For illustrations of the Heka- 
tompedon figure: Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 77, pl. 4. 
Heberdey, op.cit. (supra n. 12) 46ff. Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 
12) pp. 78ff., 86. Buschor, op.cit. (supra n. 12) 53ff., pl. 5, 
106ff., pl. 15 and fig. 1. The Halios Geron is believed generally 
to have been the oldest version of the Old Man of the Sea, 
which later split into the figures of Nereus, Triton, Proteus; 
see Buschor, p. 57. K. Shephard, The Fish-Tailed Monster in 
Greek and Etruscan Art (New York 1940) pp. 11, 13, 15. 
(Pl. 82, fig. 2.) 

23 Furtwangler, op.cit. (supra n. 14) 433ff., 450ff.; in SBBay 
(1906) 149 he also assigns this to a pediment different from 
that of the Triton group. Schweitzer, op.cit. (supra n. 16) 72ff., 
believes that the Tritopatores were wind-horses originally, and 
totem-animals. Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 7off. 

24 P. Jacobsthal, Der Blitz in der orientalische und griechi- 
schen Kunst (Berlin 1906) p. 55. 

25 A. Brueckner, Praktika (1910) 102ff. The earliest references 
to the Tritopatores come from the second half of the 5th c. 
B.c. AA 27 (1912) 29. Also E. Wiist, RE s.v. “Tritopatores.” 
Earlier, Brueckner had regarded this figure as a Typhon, 4M 
14 (1889) 7off., as have Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 
75ff., figs. 82, 83, 88, 89; Heberdey, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 
63ff., pls. 3, 4; and Robert, op.cit. II (supra n. 15) pp. 507ff.; 
Brommer, op.cit. (supra n. 22). These have based their as- 
sumptions on Euripides’ reference to a triple-bodied Typhon 
(Her. Fur. 1271ff.), and a vase painting of a Typhon holding 
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combat scenes, and always when not in combat, the 
creature has a single human form at least to the 
waist. Usually he is completely anthropomorphic 
and identifiable only by an accompanying inscrip- 
tion or by being represented as bald or white- 
haired.” In view of this description, how is it pos- 
sible to regard the Hekatompedon sculpture as 
one of these sea-demons since he is not engaged in 
conflict and yet is unquestionably in complex, triple 
form? 

However, one may be willing to waive that par- 
ticular point and regard the figure as an exception, 
arguing that the attributes of the creature are still 
so unmistakably those of a sea-demon that this 
variation from the customary form of representa- 
tion does not present an insuperable objection. 
What specifically, then, are these attributes of the 
triple-bodied figure and how well do they sustain 
the evidence for a sea-creature who could also be 
fire, as well as creatures such as a lion or a dragon? 
Water, the first of these elements, is symbolized by 
the object held in the hand of the torso closest to 
the center of the pediment: it is rectangular, blunt 
at both ends and decorated by a series of parallel 
wavy striations. The other object, which is very 
similar, but differs in tapering at one end and in 
having striations much less wavy, is often believed 
to represent fire, though Jacobsthal has demon- 


a thunderbolt. But according to Hesiod, TA. 821ff., Typhon had 
a hundred heads of dragon shape, and when he stole Zeus’ 
thunderbolt he was destroyed by the god and buried under 
Aetna. It is the usual gigantomachy theme, which, when ren- 
dered in monumental art, usually does not depict the giants, 
the aggressors, in the quiescent and triumphant attitude and 
position of this Hekatompedon figure. Moreover, as can be 
demonstrated, this figure has several attributes which cannot 
be understood in terms either of a Typhon or the Tritopatores. 
For further arguments against a Typhon interpretation see 
Furtwangler, op.cit. (supra n. 14) 438, 440ff. 

26 The account of Apollonius Rhodius quoting Pherekydes. 
Schol. Apoll. Rh., 4, 1396 (p. 522, ed. R. Merkel, Leipzig 1854) 
FHG I, p. 78, Pherekydes fr. 33. The literary tradition for this 
myth goes back to at least the 6th c. B.c., Shephard, op.cit. 
12ff. 

27 Od. 4, 384-5, 456-8. Similarly when Thetis, the sea-nymph, 
was pursued by Peleus she changed into a lion, a dragon, fire 
and water. A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta? (Leip- 
zig 1889) Soph. fr. 154. Schol. on Pindar, N. 
AM 47 (1922) 56ff. 

28 These are discussed infra. 

29On the Francois vase: FurtReich I, pls. 1, 2; H. Walters, 
Cat. Gr. and Etr. Vases Br. Mus. Il (London 1893) Bz2or, 
B223, fig. 29, B224, B311, B312; JHS 26 (1906) 15, fig. 6; 
CVA Br. Mus. 2, pl. 55, 3a (IllHe), for details see pl. 60, 2; 
Gerhard, op.cit. (supra n. 14) pl. 112; Luce, op.cit. (supra n. 
18) 174ff.; Shephard, op.cit. (supra n. 22) p. 13 (Pl. 82, fig. 4, 
here the Halios Geron stands to the right as spectator. Pl. 82, 
fig. 5). 
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strated by comparison with other examples that it 
is more specifically a sign for lightning.®® If it be 
lightning, then, by analogy with the lightning held 
by Zeus as God of the Upper Air, this object can 
also be regarded as much a symbol for air as for 
fire. In other words, the Hekatompedon figure has 
no attribute that represents fire exclusively, one of 
the fundamental forms of transformation of Nereus 
in combat. Of equally ambiguous interpretation is 
the coiled snake-tail of the monster, as well as the 
snakes about its shoulders. These may identify the 
dragon aspect mentioned by Homer in connection 
with Proteus,** but far more commonly in Greek 
thought the snake represented the underworld. So 
far then, on the positive side, this creature has one 
attribute which symbolizes water exclusively, and 
others of ambiguous interpretation answering either 
to fire, a dragon, or the underworld. So far these are 
not very convincing evidence in support of a marine 
interpretation for this creature. They become even 
less so as we observe several contemporary il- 
lustrations of Nereus and Halios Geron which de- 
pict them with attributes that are admirably ap- 
propriate. 

These illustrations are on five contemporary 
monuments of the first half of the 6th century, an 
Argive-Corinthian bronze, a Boeotian lekythos and 
amphoriskos, a fragmentary Samian hydria and 
an Attic krater, all of which show a consistent por- 
trait of the sea-demon** which in turn also agrees 
with the literary descriptions :** Herakles grapples 
with a figure either bald or semi-bald, labelled Ha- 
lios Geron or Nereus, who has a single long fish- 
tail, or once, one that ends in a crab-claw, also a 
marine designation. From its back there rises a 

80 Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 79, 80, n. 1. Wiegand, 
op.cit. (supra n. 12) 77, 78ff., pl. 4. L. Curtius, SBBayer. Stud. 
z. altorient. Kunst (1912) 37ff. Heberdey, of.cit. (supra n. 12) 
p. 60, pl. 4. Buschor, op.cit. (supra n. 12) 5off. Furtwangler, 
op.cit. (supra n. 14) 433ff., 439, and Schweitzer, op.cit. (supra 
n. 16) pp. 73ff. deny that these could be fire or lightning sym- 
bols. But Jacobsthal, op.cit. (supra n. 24) p. 
strated otherwise. 

31 Od. 4, 384-5, 456-8. Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 12) p. 82 
Furtwangler, op.cit. (supra n. 14) 439ff., believed the shoulder 
snakes came from some shield of Athena, and that they had 
no connection with his Tritopatores. Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 
12) figs. 82a-d, 83. Heberdey, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 40-44. 

82 Argive-Corinthian bronze: Furtwangler, Die Bronzefunde 
aus Olympia (Berlin 1890) pp. 96ff.; Olympia IV, pp. 1o1ff., 
n. 699a and pl. 39; Shephard, op.cit. (supra n. 22) pp. 10, 17, 
fig. 10 (Pl. 82, fig. 6). 

Boeotian Iekythos: RA I (1899) 8, fig. 5; Buschor, op.cit 
(supra n. 12) 56ff., 6off., fig. 1; H. Payne, Necrocorinthia (Ox- 


ford 1931) p. 193; A. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen (Berlin 1927) 
p. 155; G. Shephard, p. 20, fig. 24 (Pl. 82, fig. 7). 
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snake and sometimes it holds one in its hands. In 
one case an animal head resembling a panther’s 
also rises from its back, and on another example an 
attribute probably correctly interpreted as fire ap- 
pears there. These illustrations, particularly with 
their main emphasis on the great fish-tail, are en- 
tirely in agreement with the literary accounts and 
with the whole legend of this contest, but they dis- 
agree markedly with the Hekatompedon enigma 
who sits uncontested and in archaic splendor with 
three torsos and heads that are such careful coun- 
terparts of each other that they must represent one 
figure, one idea triply emphasized, rather than 
three different figures in one, which would be the 
case involving separate and complex transforma- 
tions. 

Then there are other things that must be ac- 
counted for. How are we to explain the three hu- 
man torsos and the heads so markedly vigorous 
and youthful ?** What of the bird? Then there are 
the great wings, and, because they are so frag- 
mentary, we tend to forget how they must have en- 
framed and dominated the figure. These, in no 
ambiguous terms, powerfully signify the realms of 
air, yet nowhere in the literature or on the illustra- 
tions is there any reference to this element. Along 
the same lines of argument, if this be the Halios 
Geron, there also does not seem to be any satis- 
factory explanation as to why the artist should have 
substituted the snake-tails for the normal fish-tail, 
the attribute most characteristic of the sea-beast. If, 
as has been suggested, we regard this as symbolic 
of the dragon aspect, it would seem to be placing 
disproportionate emphasis on a very minor aspect. 
And to argue, as Buschor does,** that the snake- 

Boeotian amphoriskos: Buschor, SBBay (1941) 2, 1, fig. 11 


(Pl. 82, fig. 8). 

Samian hydria: (frag.) Buschor (supra) fig. 12; 
(1937) 135 nor. 5 (PI. 83, fig. 9). 

Attic krater by Sophilos: WV (1889) pl. mu, 1; Shephard 
(supra) pp. 13, 21, fig. 25; G. Nicole, Cat. des vases peints du 
Mus. Nat. d’Athénes suppl. (Paris 1911) no. 911; Buschor, AM 
47 (1922) 56, pl. 5; S. Papaspyridi-Karusu, “Sophilos,”” AM 62 
(1937) pl. 50, 2; 55 (Pl. 83, fig. 10). 

88 Hesiod’s description of Nereus as old: Th. 234, 1003. Homer 
speaks of Thetis and her sisters who are described as “xodpac 
adlowo yéporros,” Il. 1, 538, 556; 20, 107; 24, 562. Stesichoros 
(cf. U. Wilamowitz, Euripides Herakles 1 [1889] p. 272; Il, 
p. 285; ibid.*, p. 258); Shephard, op.cit. (supra n. 22) p. 11. 

84 Shephard, op.cit. (supra n. 22) p. 22, for example, as- 
sumes that this figure is the Old Man of the Sea, then com- 
ments that “ordinarily the Athenians thought of the Halios 
as an old man,” thus indicating her surprise at the 
youthfulness of the appearance of this example. 

85 Buschor AM 47 (1922) 58. 
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tail was used merely because it so admirably filled 
the angle of the pediment, is begging the question 
since the fish-tail had already been used so effec- 
tively in the case of the Triton on the opposite side 
of the gable. Certainly it would have given the 
whole pediment the very symmetry that was 
achieved on the rear pediment where the angles 
are filled by the two undulating tails of the large 
serpents. Thus the artist might have achieved a 
simple pattern of two snake-tails on the rear and 
two fish-tails on the front, a desirable and obvious 
symmetry.*® But patently he was not free to choose 
between two kinds of tails, for the creature he was 
illustrating was not conceived of as fish-tailed to 
begin with. Instead, the attributes of the creature 
are carefully calculated by their size, number and 
relative importance to inform the spectator that 
this is a creature which, by its dominant wings, the 
bird and the one attribute in the hand, represents 
first and foremost Air; then by its triple, coiled tails, 
and the shoulder-snakes, the Earth and the world 
under it; and by the one object held in the hand, 
and that only to a minor degree, Water. To my 
knowledge there is only one deity of this period 
who ever came close to representing all three of 
these elements simultaneously, and that was Zeus 


in his lesser aspect of Herkeios. 


86 Dinsmoor, op.cit. (supra n. 1) 112, note 18. 

37 Farnell, op.cit. (supra n. 21) pp. 103ff. Max Mayer, Die 
Giganten u. Titanen, pp. 111-14ff., thinks the figure was a 
Cyclops. See Farnell’s comment on this, p. 104, n. a. 

88 Paus. 2, 24, 3 (ed. W. H. S. Jones, Heinemann): “Here 
are placed votive offerings, including a wooden image of Zeus, 
which has two eyes in the natural place and a third on its fore- 
head. This Zeus, they say, was a paternal god of Priam, the 
son of Laomedon, set up in the uncovered part of his court, 
and when Troy was taken by the Greeks Priam took sanctuary 
at the altar of this god. . . . The reason for its three eyes one 
might infer to be this. That Zeus is king in heaven is a saying 
common to all men. As for him who is said to rule under 
the earth, there is a verse of Homer which calls him, too, Zeus: 
‘Zeus of the Underworld, and the august Persephonia’ [Il. 
9, 457]. The god in the sea, also, is called Zeus by Aeschylus, 
the son of Euphorion. So whoever made the image made it 
with three eyes as signifying that this same god rules in all 
the three ‘allotments’ of the Universe as they are called.” Paus. 
8, 46, 2: “For when Troy was taken and the Greeks were 
dividing up the spoils, Sthenelus the son of Capaneus was 
given the wooden image of Zeus Herceius (of the Courtyard).” 
Schol. Eur. Tr. 16 (I, p. 43, ed. W. Dindorf, Oxford 1863): 
“rov Epxecov Ala loropixol dvaypddovew ldlay 
oxéow avrod rpicivy abroy 
Bai ws of cal Aepxidor.” 

Paus. 2, 2, 8 comments on the three statues of Zeus in 
Corinth, one of which had no special title, the second was 
XOé6mos, and the third “Tysoros. A. B. Cook, Zeus Il (Cam- 
bridge 1925) p. 878, n. 3. H. Sjoevall, Zeus in altgriechischen 
Hauskult (Lund 1931) pp. 27ff. 

89 A. Nauck, Eur. Tragoediae Ill (Leipzig 1912) p. 255 fr. 
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Zeus Herkeios, a deity little known to us, was 
to the ancients a very common god of the house- 
hold, yet so familiar and homely that he was ordi- 
narily overlooked by serious art and literature, and, 
if lack of illustration be any indication, was neg- 
lected by even the lesser craftsmen. But there was 
another, more important explanation for what 
seems like lack of interest, as we shall see. What 
we know of the appearance and nature of this 
triple Zeus has been pieced together mostly by 
Farnell.** His evidence comes chiefly from Pausani- 
as’ account of an Argive xoanon of Zeus** which 
had three eyes and symbolized the familiar god of 
the Heavens united with the Zeus Catachthonios 
mentioned by Homer and Euripides, and with the 
Zeus Enalios mentioned by Aischylos and other 
sources.*® As the ancient traveler states: “Whoever 
made the image made it with three eyes as sig- 
nifying that this same god rules in all the three 
allotments of the universe as they are called.” And, 
as Farnell comments, a figure of three eyes was 
the only way the primitive artist knew how to 
portray the god who looked to the heavens, the 
earth and the water. The artist of the primitive 
xoanon was as yet unable to open the hands of 
the figure and put in it a bird, or bolt, or any 
attribute at all, and he was even less capable of 


904 (incert.), the translation of which is as follows: “Ruler of 
all, to thee I bring libation and honey-cake, by what so ap- 
pellation Thou wouldst be called, or Zeus, or Hades, thou. A 
fireless offering I bear thee now of all earth’s fruit, take Thou 
its plenitude. Dost share Zeus’ sceptre, and art ruling found 
with Hades in the kingdoms underground.” Aisch. Suppl. 155 
speaks of the god of the underworld: “rdv ydiov, ray wodvie- 
vorarov Trav There is the fragment from 
Aischylos’ Diktyoulkoi which has been restored by Vitelli to 
read as a reference to Zeus Enalios: [lécedov Zed 
r’éva[dce . . .” M. Norsa and Vitelli, BSRAA 28 (1932) 116. 
R. Pfeiffer, SBBay Philos.-Hist. (1938) no. 2, pp. 4, 8ff. Sch. 
of Hermias on Plat. Phaedr. (ed. D. Ast. Leipzig 1810, pp. 
133-35): “rpets Ales Zevs, . . . “Ore 
xal “Ounpos olde rpeis rovrovs Alas . . .” Procl. in 
Plato, Crat. 402%€ (148) (ed. G. Pasquali, p. 83), in re- 
ferring to the three conceptions of Zeus says: “6d 5é dedrepos 
SvadixGs Zeds évadcos Tlocedav. 6 rpiros 
Zebs re karaxOdmos “Acdns.” Orph. 
Hymn 63, 16: elvddcos Zevs.” B. Schweitzer Herakles 
(Tiibingen 1922) pp. 5off., in his interpretation of multiple- 
formed gods in primitive art, as a popular attempt to express 
an abstract and metaphysical idea in physical form, uses the 
Argive xoanon as illustration. A. B. Cook, Zeus II, pp. 582ff., 
believes that the “Hellenic Poseidon was but a specialized form 
of Zeus.” p. 578, no. 4. A. Korte, Hermes 68 (1933) 267ff. 
Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 38). 

On the chthonian Zeus: Agorakritos, the favorite pupil of 
Pheidias, made a Zeus-Hades for the Temple of Athena-Itonia 
at Coronea in Boeotia, Paus. 9, 34, 1 and Strabo 9, 2, 29 (C 
411). 
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rendering him with three bodies.“ But the prob- 
lem of the artist was not merely that of temporary 
technical limitations, there were others which even 
further technical accomplishment could not solve. 
Fundamentally the artist had to render simultane- 
ously actions which are in reality successive in 
space, if not in time. By comparison, then, the 
seemingly clumsy conception of the Hekatompedon 
triple-bodied god with his burden of symbols seems 
highly imaginative and executed with great tech- 
nical skill. 

While we might expect the god of the Upper Air 
to have so many and such dominant attributes to 
represent that element, it is particularly interesting 
that the snake-tail was not only a convenient artistic 
symbol, but was also probably characteristic of Zeus 
Herkeios at all times. Certainly it can be shown that 
he had other snaky connections. As Jane Harrison 
indicated, and later Sjoevall in his study of Zeus as 
household deity, Herkeios was closely associated 
with Zeus Ktesios, the snake-god who guarded the 
household provisions, and also with the Agathos 
Daimon whose usual appearance was that of a 
snake.* Therefore, Zeus Herkeios himself, by vir- 
tue of the fact that he was also god of the under- 
world, may well have been conceived of as part 
snake. 

This conception of the triple Zeus is identified 
further on an Attic painting of the early 5th cen- 
tury,*? presented exactly as we might expect of an 
artist of this period of anthropomorphic realism: 
by three separate figures of Zeus virtually identical 
of face and form. They are tall, slender, bearded 
and of great power and vigor. They compare with 
the god of the Hekatompedon who is also powerful 
and has three identical torsos and heads, though con- 
ceived according to the tastes of a different age. The 
Zeus figures of the vase painting are differentiated 
only slightly by dress and by the attributes in their 

40H. Sjoevall views this tripling of the eyes as another 
manifestation of the people’s “belief in the superhuman power 
of the god through the multiplicity of his parts.” op.cit. (supra 
n. 38) p. 28 and n. 2; cf. Schweitzer, op.cit. (supra n. 39) 
pp. soff.; cf. W. Deonna, “Unité et Diversité,” RA 1 (1914) 
39ff., who is illuminating on the problem of the manifestation 
of these multiple-figures, the difficulties the artists faced in 
illustrating them and the expedients they used in arriving at 
solutions. Many of the functions of the gods in the physical 
world simply could not be expressed easily and with clearness 
on the monuments. As Farnell queries, what for instance 
could have been the representation in the archaic period of 
Zeus as the god of rainfall? 

41]. Harrison, Themis (Cambridge 1912) p. 299 quotes 


Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Antiquitates Romanae 1, 67, 
describes the Penates: “But those who translate 


3, who 
the word 
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hands which include the trident, thunderbolts and 
the aforementioned symbol for lightning which 
was held by the sculpture.** To this artist, however, 
the chthonic Zeus was unimportant and he omitted 
any attributes of this aspect, but still the idea is 
there simply by virtue of the fact that the third 
figure was retained; the idea was not reduced to 
two. Furthermore, von Paucker draws attention to 
the curious curl in the middle of the forehead of 
each, which he believes is not a curl, but an at- 
tempt to suggest a third eye. 

In making a final résumé of these three illustra- 
tions of the Zeus of the realms, it is evident that 
their apparent large differences were due only to 
the stages of technical development and the aes- 
thetic tastes of the different ages in which they 
were conceived and executed: the primitive period 
could designate the idea only by a xoanon with 
three eyes; the classical, though realistic and an- 
thropomorphic, no longer had the taste for gross 
literalism and so it represented three separate figures 
of Olympian stature holding symbols. It was only 
the technically skilled and freely imaginative 6th 
century that expressed without sophisticated re- 
straint its conception of one god in three guises. 
This 6th century artistic formulation of Zeus Her- 
keios was without antecedents, a unique trial and 
a failure, but one that stood logically in point of 
development between the other two. 

Even if it be granted that this sculpture rep- 
resents Zeus Herkeios, it still remains to be demon- 
strated how this god came rightly by his place on 
the pediment of the house of Athena Polias. And 
how did it come about that the god of the vast 
realms of air, water and the underworld who had a 
considerable cult as such in Olympia and Argos, 
the principal centers of his worship, was confined 
in Athens to back-stairs worship, so to speak?* 


Sjoevall in his study on the house-cults of Zeus 
[Penates] into Greek render it, some as ‘Patréoi,’ some as 
‘Genethlioi,’ some again as ‘Ktesioi,’ others as ‘Mychioi,’ oth- 
ers as ‘Herkiot.’ Each and all these translators seem to adopt 
a word according to what has occurred to themselves, and they 
all mean pretty much the same.” [my emphasis T.H.] Sjoevall, 
op.cit. (supra n. 38) pp. 7ff. 

42 Farnell, Cults I, pl. 1, b. C. von Paucker, AZ (1851) pp. 
377ff., pl. 27, 2. J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmythologie 
Il (Leipzig 1871) pp. 260ff. (Pl. 83, fig. 11). 

#8 Overbeck, op.cit. II, p. 259 and note f, Gemmentafel, 
pl. 3 #7, 8, also notes two gems on which a Zeus figure holds 
the thunderbolt and a trident while mounting a chariot. On 
one gem he is also accompanied by a dog which Overbeck 
takes to be the Dog of Hades. 

44 At Olympia: Paus. 5, 14, 7. At Argos: Paus. 8, 46, 2. 
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points out that originally in Homeric worship Her- 
keios was an important deity of the “Herrenre- 
ligion.” He has found evidence of his worship by 
the temple of the goddess, presumably Hera, at 
Tiryns; it was at Herkeios’ altar, too, that Priam 
was slain.*® Similarly, at Athens Zeus Herkeios had 
had his place on the Akropolis for a long time, 
originally in the house of the Mycenaean kings,** 
and in later times his cult was maintained at an 
altar that stood in the Pandroseion, under the shade 
of the sacred olive tree itself.*7 Each Attic home, 
too, had its altar of Zeus Herkeios in the court- 
yard.** By degrees since Homeric times this deity 
had been absorbed into every household from the 
royal household and had become the cult center of 
the family around which evolved ideas of kinship 
and morality. As Sjoevall points out, Herkeios was 
but another of Zeus’ many forms as “Beschiitzer.” 
The name “Herkeios” is derived from the word 
€pxos, originally defined as the “wattle-fencing, 
usually the wall of a precinct,” and precinct, like 
templum, being either an open space, or, later, a 
sanctuary.*® Hence Zeus Herkeios was predomi- 
nantly an apotropaic power, one which had been 
at home for a long time on the Akropolis. And 
since he offered no aggression to Athena, her wor- 
shippers and the builders of her sacred temple set 


him on high on the front pediment to function as 
its benign guardian. Finally, we might ask, on tak- 
ing leave of the point, where on the Akropolis or 


45 Farnell, Higher Aspects of Greek Religion (New York 
1940) pp. 30, 51, 60; Cults I, pp. 157-58. M. Nilsson, History 
of Greek Religion® (Oxford 1952) p. 125. Sjoevall, op.cit. 
(supra n. 38) pp. 12, 23, 25, 34-5, 45, 48. A. Frickenhaus, 
Tiryns I, 31, 1. Od. 22, 334. Athen. 5. 189¢: But Homer al- 
ways uses ‘court’ of the open spaces, where the altar of Zeus, 
god of the open spaces [épxelov], was placed.” 

46 Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 38) pp. 7ff., 25. M. D’Ooge, 
Acropolis of Athens (New York 1909) p. 16. 

47 Dion. Halik. Din. 3, 637. cf. Philochorus, FHG I, p. 408, 
#146: “Kiwy els rov ris Tlodcddos vedy xal dica 
els 7rd Ilavdpéciov, tov Bwudy dvaBadoa rod ‘Epxeiov Acés, 
Tov bwd rH édala Karéxe:ro.” Nilsson, op.cit. (supra n. 45). 
G. Elderkin, “The Cults of the Erechtheion,” Hesperia 10 (1941) 
123. Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 38) pp. 10, 25. W. Judeich 
Topogr* (Munich 1931) p. 281 and p. 136 for ref. to worship 
at the Dipylon; also CIA II, 3, #1664. AM 4 (1879) 288. 

48M. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion (New York 1947) 
p. 67; Hist. of Gr. Rel? p. 125. Farnell, Cults I, p. 54 and n. 
99, pp. 157-8; Higher Aspects, pp. 27ff., 43, 55, 6off. Sjoevall, 
op.cit. (supra n. 38) p. 11. Soph. Ant. 487, also 1301 and Jebb’s 
note on this. 

49 Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 38) pp. 41ff. Harp. (ed. W. 
Dindorf 1853) I, p. 134, 9. cf. Suid: “‘Epxeios Ze’s; 
évrds Epxous év LSpuvrar. rdv yap mepiBodror 
épxos Bdeyor.” (Also Athen. V, 189¢, op.cit. (supra n. 45) for 
quotation. 

50 Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) p. 92ff., pl. v. Heberdey, 
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in the Lower Town or in the whole of Attica did 
the Halios Geron have any such cult worship at 
all? How then could he have merited a position 
of such importance on the temple? 

It is my opinion that in the two great snakes 
which fill the angles of the rear pediment, we see 
additional aspects of a benignly disposed Zeus.*° 
These undulate in imposing scale to their bearded 
heads that high above the Attic plain stare straight 
out at the oncoming spectators. Scholars have made 
practically no attempt in the past to interpret these 
snakes as other than vaguely anonymous reptilian 
apotropaia,” perhaps representative of the one or 
ones that attended the infant Erichthonios,® or of 
the oixovpdv ddu, the snake that guarded the 
citadel, as Herodotos tells us.°* While it is undoubt- 
edly true that such local concepts probably, in part 
at least, did underlie the selection of these snake- 
forms these were not the only reasons. Especially 
in the case of the snake-guardians of Erichthonios 
we might do well to ask whether such super- 
numerary creatures were important enough to mer- 
it representations so vigorous and so imposingly 
placed? Would not Erichthonios himself, or cer- 
tainly Erechtheus, have been more to the point as 
symbols of the citadel?** Yet apparently even these 
ancient and honored figures were not regarded as 
worthy enough. Perhaps, then, these Hekatompe- 
don reptiles represented instead the citadel snake 
itself who was shown twice in order to fill out both 


op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 102ff., figs. 85-102, pl. v. Dickins, 
op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 74ff., 78, 86. Schuchhardt, op.cit. 
(supra n. 12) 92ff., fig. 15. Dinsmoor, Arch. Anc. Gr, pp. 
146-7 (Pl. 83, figs. 12a, 12b). 

51H. Lechat, Au Musée de l’Acropole d’Athénes (Paris 1903) 
pp. 120ff. He also shows how mistaken was A. Brueckner’s 
contention that the snakes represented the Echidna, AM 14 
(1889) 74ff. 

52In the earliest sources, literary and monumental, there 
are two snakes that attended Erichthonios: Eur. Jon 20; and 
the early 5th century Attic vase painting, our earliest illustra- 
tion of the infant Erichthonios in the basket, H. Heydemann, 
Annali d’Inst. 1879, 112, pl. F; Escher s.v. “Erichthonios” in 
Roscher’s Lex. p. 1307. Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) fig. 97. 
WV 8, pl. 2. M. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion® (Lund 
1950) p. 427. The later sources refer to only one snake: Apol- 
lod. 3, 14, 6. Paus. 1, 18, 2. Eratosth. Cat. 13. Hygin. Astr. 2, 
13. 

58 Hdt. 8, 41. Schol. Aristph. Lys. 759. Soph. Ph. 1306ff. 
Hesychius s.v. olxovpds 8¢is. Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 38) p. 
71. Nilsson, op.cit. (supra n. 52) pp. 327ff. 

54 Wiegand suggested that the snakes represented Erechtheus 
himself, but this was a shape he did not assume, op.cit. (supra 
n. 12) 95ff. J. Frazer, Golden Bough IV, pp. 86ff. This tradition 
is a late one in antiquity: Paus. 1, 24, 7. Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 
7, 24, by this time the snake was regarded as Athena’s son. 
A. Furtwangler, Masterpieces (New York 1895) pp. 46ff. and 
Nn. 5. 
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corners neatly.®° But would such a repetition be nec- 
essary? Surely there was enough other snaky-tailed 
material, significant to the Akropolis, which could 
have been used in order to avoid mere repetition. 
Cecrops, for instance, should certainly have been 
suited to the site and the other angle if it were 
merely snake-tailed local “color” they were after. 
Moreover his role as judge of the contest between 
Poseidon and Athena ought to have been sufficient 
to warrant his inclusion among the sculptures in 
honor of Athena Polias. But apparently neither 
Cecrops, the mythical snake-tailed first king of 
Athens, nor his successor Erechtheus, nor Erech- 
theus’ counterpart, Erichthonios, intimately in- 
volved though they were with the history of the 
Akropolis, were worthy of being mounted on the 
Hekatompedon pediments. The reason for their 
exclusion seems to come down to this—these spaces 
were reserved instead for figures of Olympian 
struggle. 

What, then, could these Hekatompedon snakes 
have symbolized to Athenians of that century? 
In addition to the royal snake of the citadel, the 
Athenians revered his more humble counterpart, 
Zeus Ktesios, who was worshipped at every local 
hearth in snake form.** He was the protector of 
the hearth and of the household provisions and 
his image stood in the storeroom.*’ While his cult 
was widespread locally, it was originally, and most 
always, an unimposing one. By the time of Aischy- 
los, however, the ancients held to the notion that 

55 Jt was only in late times that it was believed that there 
were two temple guardian snakes: Hesychius s.v. olxovpds 5¢xs. 
Photius Lex. s.v. olxovpdy dpuw. 

56E. Gerhard, Uber Agathodimon und Bona Dea (Berlin 
1849) pp. 3, 23 guessed that Ktesios was probably anguiform, 
which the stele from Thespiae confirmed: Thebes Mus. inv. 
#330, which has on it a coiled snake inscribed with the name 
of the god in characters of the 3rd c. B.c. M. Nilsson AM 33 
(1908) 279-88. J. Harrison, Themis (Cambridge 1912) pp. 
296ff., fig. 79. A. B. Cook, op.cit. (supra n. 38) II, 2, pp. 
1054ff., 106o0ff., fig. 914. For the snake in European house- 
worship: Nilsson, op.cit. (supra n. 52) p. 328ff. 

57 Menander says Ktesios was the protector of storehouses 
and it was part of his function to guard these against thieves 
and harlots, PseudoHerakles frag. 519. As giver of goods, /. 
2, 670; 23, 298ff.; 24, 527. E. Kiister, Die Schlange in der gr. 
Kunst u. Rel. (Giessen 1913) p. 145. Nilsson, op.cit. (supra 
n. 52) p. 327; Greek Popular Religion (New York 1947) pp. 
67, 78. Farnell, Cults I, pp. 55-6. Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 
38) pp. 53ff. 

58 Aisch. Suppl. 445, here he is first referred to as Ktesios: 
“Now when goods are plundered from a homestead, other 
goods may come by grace of Zeus, guardian of household 
wealth. . . .” Isaeus 8, 16 (ed. G. Schoemann 1831): “r@ Aci 
re Oiwy te Kryoiw, hv uddwor’ éxeivos Ovolav éorovdate 


kai Sovd\ovs mpoonyer otre édevPépouvs dOvelovs, adr’ 
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a household could not only protect its possessions 
but could actually augment them with Ktesios’ 
help.®* This would indicate, as Sjoevall points out, 
a very great broadening of the god’s powers, from 
simple guardian to a productive, active force. 
This extension of his powers would justify cer- 
tainly Ktesios’ elevation to the great pediment, 
which took place in the very period when Athens, 
roused and stabilized by Solon, was undergoing 
drastic economic development. 

That Zeus Ktesios was something more than a 
domestic watch-dog is also indicated by the fact 
that the god had not only private but public altars 
as well. Like Zeus Herkeios, Ktesios had a special 
veneration at Athens, more so than in any other 
locality, as Farnell and Sjoevall make clear.® Fi- 
nally, so important, not to say threatening, does the 
worship of Ktesios seem to havy become, that the 
goddess arrogated his powers and was worshipped 
as Athena Ktesia.** Something of this struggle and 
arrogation is symbolized, I believe, by the presence 
of the great reptiles on the temple of Athena Polias. 
The goddess allows Zeus a place of honor on her 
temple as a way of indicating her assumption of 


his power. What had originally been a simple apo- 


tropaic cult of the household had become, under 
political and economic pressure, an active produc- 
tive force which was then made to serve the city 
as well and to guard the house of Athena and its 
treasure beneath.** It might be for these reasons 
that the Hekatompedon snake rears with great, 


avros €avrod wavr’ éroia, rairns éxowwwvotuer 
Ta lepa cal cal ovr- 
Suidas s.v. Zebs 
IIXovrodérny.” Farnell, Cults I, pp. 55-6. 

’ Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra n. 38) pp. 52ff., 57ff. As he states: 
“This happened when the narrow household god united with 


eixds byra manor.” KTHovos, “ws 


he god of the storehouse (rayeiov) and expanded.” Farnell, 
Cults I, p. 299, for Athena Polias as guardian of the household 
treasury. 

69 Tsaeus 8, 16 (quotation supra n. 58). Zeus Ktesios had 
altars at the Peiraeus: Antiphon 1, 16, 18 and at Phlya, Paus. 
I, 31, 4 and Frazer’s commentary. CIA 3, 2, no. 3854, 1ff. 
Dem. Mid. 21, 15, 53 mentions a white bull sacrificed to Zeus 
Ktesios, no mean gift. J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie (Berlin 
1889) p. 208. Cook, Zeus II, 2, p. 1065. Sjoevall, op.cit. (supra 
n. 38) pp. 57ff. 

61 Farnell, Cults I, p. 303 and n. 65. F. Welcker, Griechische 
Gétterlehre (Gottingen 1857) I, p. 314. 

62 Farnell, Higher Aspects, p. 1: Hellenic polytheism is a 
“pre-eminently social-political one, that is, in which man’s at- 
tachment to the divine powers is rooted in his corporate life .. . 
in the economy of the household, the tribe, the city.” These 
aspects of man’s corporate life shifted emphasis increasingly 
from the household and tribe and more and more to the city, 
to the Attic state, pp. 21, 65. 
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threatening jaws to a new apotropaic magnitude. 
The one other important form of snake-worship 
in Attica was dedicated to Zeus as Meilichios. In 
fact, Thucydides specifies that toward the close of 
the 7th century the Diasia, the festival held in 
honor of Meilichios, was the greatest of the Attic 
festivals for Zeus.** The Diasia was an agricultural 
rite, held outside the city, as Thucydides says, and 
to it the citizens brought country-side sacrifices. As 
Aristophanes also reveals, by his time it had 
dwindled to a “family feast and country-fair, a 
proper place to buy a toy-cart for a little boy.”** 
But in the mid-6th century Zeus Meilichios was still 
a potent deity. Nowhere else did he receive a 
greater worship than in Attica where he had some 
five sanctuaries,*° quite as we might expect in an 
agricultural community whose feeble soil had ever 
yielded only niggardly gains. In view of this pau- 
city of agrarian production any fertility god or 
power in Attica was bound to be much venerated 
and propitiated.** Meilichios was particularly so, as 
Nilsson points out, for the god’s very name sig- 
nifies “the One who has been Propitiated.” As Far- 
nell states, Meilichios must be propitiated in order 
that the season of fertility may return again.®*’ Har- 
rison, too, remarks that Meilichios must have been 
regarded as an important source of wealth, since 
holocausts, not just tidbits, were his offerings, to 
mollify his dreadful and grudging powers. 
From what is generally known of the role of the 
68 Thuc. 1, 126. O. Band, Die Attischen Diasien (Berlin 1883) 
pp. 4ff. A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen (Leipzig 1898) 


pp. 421ff. Cook, Zeus I, p. 687 and II, 2, p. 1138 and n. 1. 
RE. s.v. “Diasia.” 

84 Aristoph. Nu. 408ff., 861ff. Cook, Zeus II, 2, p. 1141. 

65 Most prominent place of cult worship was an altar on the 
Kephisos: Paus. 1, 37, 4. W. Judeich, Topogr. von Athen’, pp. 
362ff. A secondary sanctuary at the Ilissos: A. Skias, Ephem. 
(1894) 133ff. Cook, Zeus II, 2, pp. 1115ff. On the Hill of the 
Nymphs: CIA II, 3, nos. 1584, 1585; suppl. p. 190 nr. 528, 1. 
S. Reinach, BCH 16 (1892) 411-417. At the Peiraeus, Meilichios 
was associated with Zeus Philios: A. Furtwangler, SBBay (1897) 
406ff. cf. W. Judeich, Topogr.*, p. 383. At Alopeke, near Mt. 
Lykabettos: S. Reinach (supra). 

66 Farnell, Cults I, pp. 66ff. 

87 Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, pp. 69ff. J. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion® (Cambridge 1922) 
pp. 22ff. Farnell, Cults I, pp. 64ff., 117 and n. 138. E. Rohde, 
Psyche Il (Tiibingen 1921) p. 237 and n. 1. Preller-Robert, 
Griechische Mythologie* Il (Berlin 1894) pp. 120ff. 

68 Harrison, op.cit. (supra n. 67) p. 15. 

69 Kiister, op.cit. (supra n. 57) pp. 137ff., although he re- 
gards Zeus Meilichios more specifically as chthonian. 

70 Peiraeus reliefs showing Zeus Meilichios in snake-form: 
Antike Skulpturen der Berlin. Mus. (Berlin 1891) pp. 270-1, 
nos. 722-24; 724 is inscribed with the name of Meilichios. R. 
Kekulé von Stradonitz, Die griechische Skulptur® (Berlin 1907) 
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snake in connection with such fertility cults” it is 
not surprising that Zeus Meilichios was angui- 
form, as can be proven from several illustrations, 
particularly on certain reliefs from the Peiraeus. 
Some of these, of the 3rd century s.c., still rep- 
resent the god as he had appeared on the Heka- 
tompedon pediment, undulant, bearded and with 
wide jaws of great venom and aggression.” 

It was no gentle collection of guardians that 
Athena was gathering on her temple, and it is surely 
a notable mark of her own tremendous powers 
that she was able to curb and rally these gods of 
hearth and field, Zeus Ktesios and Zeus Meilichios. 
In view of the importance of these anguiform dei- 
ties in Attic cult worship it seems reasonable to 
suppose that it was they whom the citizens of 
Athens recognized as they approached from below. 
For, indeed, what other beliefs in snake form in 
Athens at this time were of more importance to 
her people? 

We turn to the final problem, one of considerable 
complexity, the lion motifs that are repeated three 
times on this single temple. A single idea that is 
thrice hammered in must have arisen from a very 
great need to reiterate an emphatic and powerful 
cult belief."* In one of the scenes a pair of lions 
sits quietly, and in the other two scenes lions tear 
a bull. What, in essence, is the theme about? It is a 
bouphonia, a bull-slaying, shown with great power 
and once even with such ferocity that the blood of 
p. 202. P. Foucart. BCH 7 (1883) 509, nos. 5, 6, 8. DarSag 
3, 1700ff., fig. 4892. Harrison, op.cit. (supra n. 67) pp. 17ff., 
figs. 1, 2, 4. CIA II, 3 no. 1581. S. Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs 
grecs et romains II (Paris 1912) 31, no. 4 (pl. 83, fig. 13. 
This example is inscribed, Act MecAcxlq@ above the snake, al- 
though it is not clear in the illustration). 

71 Dinsmoor, op.cit. (supra n. 1) 146-7, disposes these ac- 
cordingly: East pediment, between the Herakles-Triton and 
the triple-bodied monster is the group of two lions rending a 
bull (Heberdey VIII) (Pl. 83, fig. 14); on the West pediment 
between the serpents is a couchant lion group on the left 
(Heberdey IX), (Pl. 84, fig. 15), and on the right a lioness 
rending a calf (Heberdey VII), (Pl. 84, fig. 16). “Discussion 
on the exact locations and interrelation of the [lion groups] .. . 
must here be passed over in view of the more complicated 
investigation demanded by the loss of all exact evidence as 
to the relation of background heights to joints. Enough has 
been presented, however, to clarify the form and dimensions 
of the pediments and the arrangement of the sculptures within 
them, at both east and west.” Dinsmoor, op.cit. (supra n. 5) 
p. 72. C. Watzinger in Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 214f., 
210ff., figs. 230, 238-9. Heberdey, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 77ff. 
Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 77, 87ff., 110ff., figs. 54, 55, 
66, 67, 83, 103-108. Schuchhardt, op.cit. (supra n. 12) 64ff., 
figs. 8, 14, 15. Broneer, op.cit. (supra n. 12) 98, fig. 6. E. 
Buschor, SBBay II 1 (1941) p. 22. Ch. Picard RA 21 (April 
1944) 159. 
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violent death visibly flows.’* But what was the bull 
to Athena or to the Athenians of 565 B.c. that he 
should be exorcised so fiercely by a pair of lions 
in the center of the main pediment, and in the west 
facade by a lioness, on this the chief temple of the 
city ?** 

The bull was associated in Greek life with three 
deities: Poseidon, Dionysos and Zeus. Since we 
have seen Poseidon in the guise of Triton bested 
already on this temple, it would be easy to regard 
this as another, more thorough expression of the 
same wish. Undeniably there is a certain validity 
to such an interpretation, but it cannot be the 
main interpretation chiefly because Poseidon in bull 
form, while very prominent in other parts of 
Greece, was of no local importance. 

As for Dionysos, it was all very well for the an- 
cient hymn to sing in his honor the bull-driving 
dithyramb 


In Spring-time, O Dionysos, 

To thy holy temple come, 

To Elis with thy Graces, 

Rushing with the bull-foot, come, 
Noble Bull, Noble Bull. 


But this is written of the Dionysos of Elis. While 
that god played a part impressive enough in Attic 
ritual to give rise to the drama, he was not featured 


locally in his bull aspect. Nor was his death cele- 
brated in bull form in the Aiora, the Attic Swing- 
ing Festival held in his honor. The only god of the 
three whose bull aspect had any significance in At- 
tica was Zeus, and this was significant indeed. 

It is my belief, therefore, that these bouphonia 


72 The aggression toward the bull is unmistakable as these 
descriptions from Dickins’ Cat. of the Acropolis Museum will 
testify: “The group represents a bull pulled down by two lions 
who pin him from opposite sides by his horns and left hind 
leg, while they rest their weight on his body and dig their 
claws into his side. The bull is thus pressed down flat against 
the ground . . .” pp. 67, 68-9; in describing the lioness de- 
vouring the bull: “The bull is crushed flat, his head pressed 
down between his shoulders and his forelegs splayed out. . .” 
pp. 76-7. Lapalus, op.cit. (supra n. 6) 105ff. 

78 E. Rambo, Lions in Greek Art (Diss. Bryn Mawr 1918) 
p. 21, barely touches on the subject though she is plainly 
baffled by it: “Now the bull slayer [lion] has some meaning 
unknown to us but apparently fundamental, else why should 
it decorate coins, vases, stelae, sarcophagi, even in Athens the 
old temple of Athena, who seems to have no relation with 
either bull or lion.” 

74 Plutarch, Greek Questions 36. J. Harrison, Prolegomena* 
p. 437. Farnell, Cults V, pp. 125ff. 

15 Supra p. 17 and n. 63. 

76]. Harrison and M. Verrall, Myth. and Mon. of Ancient 
Athens, pp. 426-7. 

77 Cook, Zeus Ill, pp. 5754ff. L. Deubner, Attische Feste 
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scenes represent the Bouphonia, the central ritual of 
the Dipoleia, one of the oldest ceremonies of Attic 
worship. In spite of Thucydides’ remark on the Di- 
asia,’ this was at least as important a festival in 
Athens prior to the consecration of the Panathe- 
naia."® The Dipoleia was held in honor of Zeus 
Polieus and derived its name from his.”’ Its rites 
were markedly primitive, of the stuff that furnish 
the anthropologist and student of early religion 
with much material and insight:"* briefly, an ox 
was annually slain at the altar of Zeus Polieus, and 
his flesh was eaten at a communal feast, a dais.”® 
But his hide was stuffed with hay, sewn together, 
then yoked and set to the plough. At the same time, 
this sacrifice was so perilous, so charged with magic 
and mana, that the participants ceremonially ac- 
cused each other in turn of the murder of the 
sacred bull until finally the guilt descended to the 
sacrificial weapon which was formally tried in the 
courts for murder and sentenced to death by drown- 
ing.*° For a long time it has been argued whether 
this was a harvest ceremony, one intended to in- 
sure the first-fruits of the following year, or whether 
it was totemic in origin, and communally shared 
in order to strengthen the ties of kinship between 
the citizens and the divinity or divine power rep- 
resented by the bull.** In either case, what is im- 
portant at this time is to realize this: though the 
bull had come to be regarded by the fifth century 
as the animal offered up to sacrifice in honor of 
Zeus Polieus, he was originally (and apparently as 
late as the 6th century) regarded as the actual deity 
himself.** Jane Harrison makes this point clear in 
(Berlin 1932) pp. 158ff. 

78 A. Mommsen, Heortologie (Leipzig 1864) pp. 449-54; 
Feste, pp. 512ff. Farnell, Cults 1, p. 57. Harrison and Verrall, 
Myth. and Mon. pp. 424; Art and Ritual (London 1948) pp. 
89ff. Wissowa RE s.v. “Buphonia”; bid. suppl. Ill, s.v. “Di- 
poleia.” Nilsson, Griechische Feste (Leipzig 1906) pp. 14-16. 
Deubner, op.cit. (supra n. 78). 

78 Paus. 1, 24, 4. Porph. Abst. 2, 29, from Theophrastus. 

80 Paus. 1, 28, 10. P. Stengel, Opferbraucher der Griechen 
(Berlin 1910) pp. 209ff. W. Hyde “The Prosecution of Lifeless 
Things and Animals in Greek Law” AJP 38 (1917) 150ff. 

81 Farnell, Cults 1, pp. 57ff., 88f. Frazer, Golden Bough* 
V, 2 (London 1920) pp. 4ff. Harrison, Themis, pp. 141ff. W. 
Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* 
(London 1927) pp. 218-227, 304, championed the notion of 
totemism. For the refutation of this, W. Schmidt, The Origin 
and Growth of Religion (London 1931) pp. 108ff. Cook, Zeus 
III, pp. 591, 598 and notes 5, 6. 

82 Harrison, Themis, pp. 150, 156. On the sacred power of 
the bull: Cook, Zeus I, pp. 633ff. G. Murray, Five Stages of 
Greek Religion (Boston 1951) pp. 19ff. Elderkin regards the 


ox-slaying of the Dipoleia as an annual reénactment of the 
slaying of Erechtheus by Zeus, Hesperia 10 (1941) 115. 
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discussing an Attic black-figure illustration of a 
bull and Athena in which the goddess is honoring 
the sacred animal which stands alone within a 
sanctuary; obviously no routine sacrifice is being 
illustrated.** It has been noted, also, that it was 
only later that the dais, the communal feast, was 
translated into an ordinary @voia, a sacrifice to a 
god, and no longer of a god.** Hence, even in the 
early 6th century it is still probably the primitive 
god, who came to be called Zeus Polieus, that was 
slain at the Dipoleia. But the reason Zeus Polieus 
was represented as slain, and, further, as symboli- 
cally slain on Athena’s temple, are questions that 
must occupy us more closely. 

The reason for the symbolic slaying is not hard 
to find. The Greeks of this period, at least, did not 
represent ritual ceremonies literally. To show a 
dying bull was easy, but to have represented him 
with priests, water-carriers, knife-sharpener and at- 
tendants was unthinkable in the archaic period, and, 
instead, the animal slaying motif was substituted, 
a scheme both familiar and effectively adaptable to 
the gable shape. But the second point is more dif- 
ficult to explain: the relationship of Zeus Polieus 
to Athena Polias. In explicating this it is essential 
to realize that the bull is being shown as either in 
the act of being slain or as already powerless and 
about to be dismembered by the lion. In other 
words here the god is definitely not being honored, 
but, quite the opposite, is being shown by the 
Athenians as defeated and powerless. Why? 

A clue to the answer is indicated by a quotation 
from Aristophanes’ Clouds where Injustice de- 
scribes the austere education of former days as “old- 
fashioned and Dipoleia-like, and full of grasshop- 
pers and of Kerkydes and of the Bouphonia.”** 
If by that period the old crude rites of imitative 
magic were already reduced to something embar- 
rassing and foolish, this denigrating attitude must 
have had its beginnings at least by the 6th century, 

83 Harrison and Verrall, Myth. and Mon. p. 427, fig. 37; 
Themis, p. 145, fig. 25. F. Schwenn, Gebet und Opfer (Heidel- 
berg 1927) p. 111. Cook, Zeus Ill, p. 613, fig. 414. E. Gerhard, 
AV 4, 6ff., pl. 242, 1. Elderkin, Hesperia 10 (1941) 116 (PI. 
84, fig. 17). 

84 Harrison, Themis, pp. 147, 150. 

85 Aristoph. Nu. 98 4ff. 

86 Harrison and Verrall, Myth. and Mon. p. 426. 

87 J. Bury, History of Greece’ 1 (London 1951) p. 202. CAH 
IV, pp. 26ff., 38ff., 61ff., so5ff. vividly points out how the 
Athenians took virtually no part in the economic and colonial 
movements of the 8th and 7th centuries, but relied still on 
agriculture which had been worked to the limits. “Once the 


economic pressure was relieved, the Anthenians soon learnt 
to make full use of their national opportunities and gifts of 
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and for the same reasons that were indicated ear- 
lier in connection with the worship of Ktesios: 
once-important deities of agriculture were passé, 
no longer sufficient to a community that was begin- 
ning to expand into a commercial center and to 
aspire to urban sophistication.** This economic shift 
had begun when Solon had relieved somewhat the 
backward economic conditions of the 7th century 
by his land and debt reforms.*’ But Solon still 
could not alter the soil that had been impoverished 
to the limit. Hence, as the gods associated with 
trade and the city were fostered by the local in- 
habitants, the agricultural ones who had failed were 
ground under heel and abused. 

There would seem to be a considerable contra- 
diction in this discussion of the aggressive handling 
of Zeus Polieus, for in discussing Zeus Herkeios, 
Ktesios and Meilichios it was shown, presumably, 
that in these particular aspects the god was being 
honored. Then to turn about abruptly and attempt 
to demonstrate that the same god was now being 
torn to pieces by the same worshippers—that seems 
too much. But that is exactly what did happen in 
actual cult worship. The former and milder aspects 
were honored and kept intact, while the more 
threatening power of Polieus required that the god 
be torn to pieces. The ambivalence and contradic- 
tion was of the Athenians’ own making. And even 
more, these ambivalent feelings were directed not 
only toward different aspects of the same god but 
even toward different phases of the same aspect. 
For example, toward the agricultural Zeus Polieus 
the Athenians exhibited violent aggression, a de- 
sire for riddance and ridicule, as Aristophanes 
shows; on the other hand, they cultivated with 
great respect that phase of Polieus which fitted 
in with their civic, non-agrarian scheme. Witness: 
in his capacity as Polieus, Zeus was not only the 
bull of rustic fertility, he was also Boulaios and as 
such was required to look after and reorganize the 
mind.” But operating rapidly as they had to in moving with 
haste to make up for lost time economically speaking, the 
Athenians also rapidly modernized their gods, rendering them 
more aggressive and forceful. It should also be noted in con- 
nection with these economic developments that in one of Solon’s 
ventures, the wresting of Salamis from Megara and the re- 
duction of the latter’s naval operations in local waters in 570 
B.c., Peisistratos first gained his reputation. Although he re- 
mained the local hero between 570-565, we do not know how 
much the future tyrant had to do with the Hekatompedon and 
its appointments. Since, however, he regarded Athena as his 
patron goddess and had much to do with the initiation of 


her great festival, he may also have had some ideas concerning 
the selection of the Hekatompedon sculptural theme. 
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clan system of the city; the civic administrators 
prayed to him in the council-chamber for legal 
help, and his statue, a very ancient xoanon, stood 
by them as they deliberated.** Religious notions in 
a period of development such as this are complex 
indeed, so that it is possible for one phase of one 
aspect to be rejected while another is kept and 
strengthened.** The cruder side of Zeus was gotten 
rid of to clear the way for his urban administrative 
potentialities, and, by the same token, for those of 
Athena Polias; but more, to allow for the rise of 
his intellectual preeminence, the preeminence that 
characterized the Olympian Zeus himself and with 
which the phase of the civic Zeus-Polieus-Boulaios 
fitted in. 

In discoursing thus on the rise of Athena and 
Zeus and of the concentration of power in her 
hands, which is the essence of this paper, it is neces- 
sary to point out that at the same time Athena 
was herself undergoing an analogous rise to the 
role of Athena Polias and Boulaia.* In the race 
for Attic supremacy it would seem that Athena 
ran parallel to Zeus. As Ktesia, Boulaia and Polias 
she won the race and once again she arrogated 
Zeus’ title. His most important title locally became 
her most important name. Perhaps it is for this 
reason, to stress her victorious assumption of the 
title of Polias, that the Dipoleia theme is cen- 
trally placed and reiterated on the pediments of 
her temple. In any case her triumph over Zeus was 
so assured that the Panathenaia,** became her 
triumphal procession and the Hekatompedon her 
trophy. But she won the contest because she had 
the one prime element in her character which Zeus, 

88 Paus. 1, 3, 43 1, 24, 4. Antiphon 6, 45 (ed. L. Gernet, 
Paris 1923) p. 155. CIA III, 683; ibid. 272, 1025. Farnell, Cults 
I, pp. 56ff., n. 110; Higher Aspects p. 68. The statue of 
Zeus Boulaios in the Bouleuterion was a xoanon and hence 
very ancient, Harrison and Verrall, Myth. and Mon. pp. 54, 
423. There was a later one by Leochares. 

89 Farnell, Cults 1, p. 35: “The study of the cults of Zeus 
is perhaps the most interesting chapter of the history of Greek 
religion for it includes the two extremes of religious thought, 
the most primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced.” 

90 Farnell, Cults I, pp. 58, 293, notes how in primitive 
times Athena had also been a goddess of sowing, harvest and 
vintage, but that this agricultural aspect was superseded by her 
more important political and civil character, pp. 293, 304, 319. 
O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen (Berlin 1926) p. 186, on 
Athena’s close and very ancient association with Zeus. 

91 Farnell, Cults 1, p. 294. As he puts it, the Panathenaia 
commemorated the “foundation of the civic upon the primi- 
tive agricultural community . . . the ritual consecrated to the 
goddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the im- 


perial power and artistic preeminence of Athens.” But this 
could not have happened before the agricultural gods were 
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for all his political beneficence, did not have: she 
was the goddess of war, of the art of war. Hers 
was an aggressive temperament better adjusted to 
the needs of incipient empire than his.*? Thus, in 
addition to her domestic, political and social aspects 
which she exemplified as Ktesia, Boulaia and Polias, 
and which she shared with the peaceable Olympian 
Zeus, there was inseparably blended her craft for 
imperial dominance. Zeus Polieus, consequently, 
was eventually forced to bow to Athena Polias, he 
placed the sacrificial utensils of his rites in her 
temple treasury on the Akropolis®** while he him- 
self departed to the new temple built for him be- 
low in the Lower Town by Peisistratos.** Athena’s 
supremacy on the citadel was secure, while only 
Polieus’ statue and altar were left up above and 
simply “continued to be the scene of the earliest 
sacrifice on the citadel with Boutes as priest.”” 

While we have tried to account at, least for the 
role of the bull in these pedimental sculptures, 
we had best examine, even briefly, before leaving 
the point altogether the role of the lion. As was 
previously stated, the lion and bull formed a con- 
venient aesthetic, familiar motif, but that again 
does not wholly account for the role of the lion, 
particularly of the non-combative pair. It might 
be enough to indicate that the lion was the “nat- 
ural” choice for representation, in lieu of the realis- 
tic ritual slaying, because only he had the right, 
given by might, to pull down the bull, the divine 
“lord of the forest.”®* In contrast, the bull is a 
familiar beast, while the lion is not, and, in fact, 
it is questionable whether the mainland Greeks of 
this period ever saw one alive. For them he occu- 
rendered subordinate. 

®2 Farnell, Cults 1, p. 299 and note 35f., declarations of war 
were often accompanied by prayers or vows to Athena Polias; 
the ephebes sacrificed to her at the conclusion of their mil- 
itary service; she was the goddess of the Art of war, not, like 
Ares, of the Just of war, pp. 309-10. Farnell also comments on 
how remarkable it was that Zeus, although the god of a war- 
like people, seldom appears as a war-god. “. . . a proof of the 
civilized quality of the religion of Zeus.” p. 59. Guthrie, op.cit. 
(supra n. 9) p. 106. 

98 CIG I, 140, 141, 150. Farnell, Cudts 1, pp. 58, 160 n. 107¢. 

94 Harrison and Verrall, Myth. and Mon. pp. 147, 427. Har- 
rison, Themis, p. 147ff. Elderkin, Hesperia 10 (1941) 123ff. 

95 Q, Jahn, Giove Polieo in Atene (Leipzig 1865) pp. 1-24, 
pl. 1. J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunstmyth. (Leipzig 1871) I, 
pp. 19 and fig. 4, 24, 54ff. Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, 
A Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias (London 1887) pp. 
137ff., pls. 331-3. Judeich, Topogr.* p. 242. Farnell, Cults 1, 
p. 58. Cook, Zeus Ill, pp. 510 and n. 5, 589 and n. 7. 


96 Dickins, op.cit. (supra n. 12) p. 30 offers a somewhat 
similar interpretation. 
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pied a status half real, half mythical, and was en- 
dowed with actual and exotic powers sufficient to 
level the bull, the commensurate known. 

What the symbolic intent is, however, in the case 
of the quiescent lions it is not possible to state, nor 
will it be until the whole question of the lion and 
its significance in Greek art and life is thoroughly 
examined. One can only offer the meagrest sug- 
gestions and those with hesitancy. The artist seems 
to have intended to counterbalance one combative 
group by the other pair of large, but inactive beasts, 
so that there is a crude notion of action and stasis 
counterposed. But that would only indicate the 
aesthetic intent behind the choice and not the sym- 
bolic. I can only suggest that the quiet beasts sat 
like great powers, sated and benign and willing 
for the time being to pass as apotropaia,”’ rather 
than as executioners. Possibly the whole role of the 
lion on the Hekatompedon might indicate a con- 
temporary attempt by the Athenians to force this 
beast into their local mythology, to make it an at- 
tribute of Athena, if not actually an aspect of the 
goddess herself. As the acknowledged king of the 
beasts, the lion was, perhaps, a challenge to the 
Olympianizing activity of the period. But any such 
attempt was doomed to failure, for the lion was 
forever too wild and intractable to fit into the dis- 
ciplined, intellectualizing Olympian system. At best 
he could only be yoked to a Cybele or to Artemis, 
the goddess of wild beasts herself. Perhaps it was 
just such an abortive attempt of this sort, to impli- 
cate the five lions of the pediments with Athena. 
Below, on the metopes, there were more. 

Dinsmoor has identified a series of eight lions 
and leopards which served as metope decorations 
of the front facade.°* The prototypes for these 
beasts seem to have been the pair of lion-panthers 
that flanked the Gorgon-Medusa on the pediments 

97 Lapalus, BCH 70 (1946) pp. 300-1; op.cit. (supra n. 6) 
pp. 104ff., regards these as apotropaia. It should be noted that 
the non-combative pair of lions is so fragmentary that no 
attempt can be made to reproduce them in illustration. For 
lions as apotropaia: Frazer, The Golden Bough® V (New York 
1935) pp. 182ff. 

88 Dinsmoor, op.cit. (supra n. 1) 149ff., pl. 28, 3. His ar- 
rangement is of eight reclining animals arranged in four 
heraldic pairs, two pairs of leopards in the middle, flanked by 
a pair of lions in either corner; Arch. of Anc. Gr#, p. 72. H. 
Payne, Archaic Marble Sculptures from the Acropolis (London 
1936) pls. 13, 1; 15, 1-4. H. Schrader, Die archaische Marmor- 
Skulpturen im Akropolis-Museum zu Athen (Vienna 1909) 
p. 11, fig. 8. (Pl. 84, fig. 18.) 

99G. Rodenwaldt, Die Bildwerke des Artemistempels von 


Korkyra Il (Berlin 1939) pp. 140-3, 150-2, 155, 189, 190, 
figs. 170-2. 
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of the Temple of Artemis at Corcyra.”’ Like those 
beasts, the Attic ones turn boldly en face. But, al- 
though the Corcyra pediments may have afforded 
the artistic inspiration, the ideological motivation 
for including these lions and leopards was Attic in 
origin: here again the goddess has shepherded the 
powers of nature, exotic ones perhaps, but still of 
the field, and curbed them to the defense of her 
house. 

One more theme decorated the Hekatompedon. 
The akroteria carried figures of the Gorgon and 
Perseus. Here again we have an echo of the major 
theme of the Corcyrean temple.’ But where that 
edifice had ignored the Perseus and emphasized 
the demonic dominant power of the Gorgon by 
placing her at the center of the pediments, the 
Athena temple allowed her to flit at the peak of 
the front gable while pursued by the figure of 
Perseus at the apex of the rear.*°* Once again the 
forces of nature, but of aggressive and demonic 
power, which the Gorgons symbolized, are threat- 
ened and checked by one of at least semi-Olympian 
origin.'°” 

Over and over again the Hekatompedon sculp- 
tures reiterate the same idea: the forces of nature, 
be they fertile and beneficent, or wild and threat- 
ening, all are either rent, subdued or harnessed by 
the intellectualizing, urban and Olympian forces 
represented by Athena and her champions Hera- 
kles and Perseus who are themselves at least par- 
tially of Olympian birth. It is in these terms that 
we can understand these theomachies between 
Athena and Poseidon, Athena and Zeus, for local 
supremacy at this particular time and place. They 
are not to be explained, it would seem to me, as 
Farnell and Harrison have done, at least not by 
so late a date as the 6th century, as struggles for 
power between new settlers and the aboriginal in- 

100 Rodenwaldt, op.cit. (supra n. 99) Il, pls. 1-9, figs. 3-29; 
Die altdorische Bildwerke in Korfu (Berlin 1938) pls. 10-15. 

101 Wiegand, op.cit. (supra n. 12) pp. 47ff. Schrader, op.cit. 
(supra n. 98) pp. 1-10, 14, figs. 2, 3, 5, 7, 13. Dickins, op.cit. 
(supra n. 12) #701, p. 269. G. von Liicken, AM 44 (1919) 
pp. 54-5, n. 1. H. Schrader, JDAI 43 (1928) pp. 54-62, 66, figs. 
6, 10, 2. C. Hopkins, AJA 38 (1934) p. 354, fig. 10. E. Buschor, 
AM 60/61 (1935/36) pp. 289-292. Payne, op.cit. (supra n. 98) 
pp. 1off., pls. 1; 13, 2-6 contends that one of the two akroterion 
figures is Perseus; Necrocorinthia, pp. 84, n. 1; 242, n. 2; 
252 and n. 5; 253. Dinsmoor regards both as running Gorgons, 
op.cit. (supra n. 1) 149. Rodenwaldt, op.cit. (supra n. 100) 
p. 192 fig. 173. (Head of Gorgon figure, pl. 84, fig. 19. Torso 
of Perseus, pl. 84, fig. 20.) 


102 This has been dealt with in greater detail in “The Origin 
and Function of the Gorgon-Head,” AJA 58 (1954). 
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habitants.*** Rather, this was an internal problem, 
experienced by a single people, or at least one long 
since unified, which was growing up to intellectual 
and political maturity."°* These Hekatompedon 
theomachies, instead of symbolizing the struggles 
arising from the Ionian immigration which had 
taken place centuries before, are signs of contem- 
porary struggle. They are the preliminary indica- 
tions, on a popular level, of the contest Aischylos 
glorified a century later when he showed the de- 
velopment of the Erinyes to the Eumenides, the 
transition fiom uncontrolled, primitive aggression 
to powers of Olympian discretion. But the triumph 
which the Parthenon sculptures and Aischylos’ 
Oresteia expressed in finished form the Hekatom- 


pedon displayed quite crudely and indirectly. 


103 CAH Ill, ch. 23, 3, pp. 576ff. Farnell, Cults I, pp. 270ff., 
IV, pp. 47ff. Harrison and Verrall, Myth. and Mon. p. lix. 
104 F, Schachermeyer, Poseidon (Bern 1950) pp. 35ff. Guthrie, 


op.cit. (supra n. 9) pp. 218ff., finds the one fundamental cleav- 
age in Greek religion the line between the Olympians and 
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The temple itself, erected about 566 B.c., with 
such expense, labor and certainly pride, quickly be- 
came obsolete; it was too small and too cumber- 
some with its row of columns down the center and 
its porch which was tristyle in antis.*°* Most out- 
moded of all must have been the sculptures. The 
severe and elegant taste of the Athenians of the 
early 5th century must have looked with embarrass- 
ment, if not boredom, at this, the mythological zoo 
of their grandfathers. It was undoubtedly with 
rare relief that by 490 B.c. the temple was demol- 
ished which a scant three score years before had 
been so important and so impressive. But such had 
been the growth of Attic intellect. 
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the chthonians, the spirits of the earth who were concerned 
with fertility as well as the area beyond the grave. The real 
truggle lay between these two, according to him. 


105 Dinsmoor, op.cit. (supra n. 1) pp. 140ff., 149 fig. 7. 
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News Letter from Rome’ 


A. W. VAN BUREN 


Tue following pages are a continuation of those 
presented a year ago in the special sense that they 
are largely devoted to recording the further prog- 
ress of the same undertakings, and especially those 
which have been so skillfully financed from the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno. The nature of the most 
ponderous undertaking of all, that at Pompeii, 
makes it advisable to defer reporting its develop- 
ment until some future occasion. 

We begin with Rome. A year ago mention was 
made of the important discovery in the area of 
the House of Livia on the Palatine of an incinera- 
tion burial of the First Age of Iron.* The generosity 
of Dr. Gianfilippo Carettoni now makes it possible 
to present a photograph (pl. 85, fig. 1) of the prin- 
cipal objects from this burial. Dr. Carettoni also 
reports the detachment of the painted surfaces of 
the central room of the Casa dei Grifi, executed 
by the Istituto Centrale del Restauro, the comple- 
tion of the restoration of the aedicula of Juturna at 
the Roman Forum, and the restoration and sys- 
tematization of the atrium of the Church of Santa 
Maria Antiqua, the apertures of which have now 
been fitted with glass for the better preservation 
of the painted surfaces. In the zone of the Vigna 
Barberini, on the summit of the Palatine, a can- 
tiera scuola has resumed the excavation of 
large foundation.* 

As is well known, one of the most awkward 
problems facing the Roman administration during 
these recent years has been the definitive systemati- 
zation of the Circus Maximus. A practical solution 
is now on the verge of realization: a verdant park 
is to be created, thus ensuring the Vallis Murcia 
against utilitarian encroachments; the general lines 
and contours of the ancient circus are to be re- 
spected through the removal of the earth which 
has accumulated in the arena to a depth of 3.50 
meters, the maintenance of the sloping sides of the 


the 


1The most recent installment of these reports appeared in 
AJA 58 (1954) 323-331, pls. 66-77. For material generously 
communicated on the present occasion with permission to 
publish, sincere thanks are due to Messrs. D. Adamesteanu, J. 
Bayet, I. Bovio Marconi, G. Caputo, G. Carettoni, B. Civiletti, 
A. Degrassi, G. V. Gentili, P. Griffo, P. Orlandini, A. Rad 
milli, L. Richardson, and P. C. Sestieri. 


2 AJA 58 (1954) 324. Now published, BPI, Nuova Serie, 
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valley in conformity with the ancient banks of seats, 
and the planting of shrubbery along the line fol- 
lowed by the ancient spina. 

The surfaces of some familiar monuments of 
Rome have begun to show the cumulative effects 
of the vibrations caused by heavy motor traffic, and 
also the disintegration due to the increasing pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere by chemical substances. 
Thus it has proved necessary to subject the facade 
of the Pantheon to a thorough reconditioning with 
the application of recently developed techniques; 
and at present the attention of the responsible 
agencies is being devoted to the temple of An- 
toninus and Faustina, the Arch of Constantine and 
the Colosseum. Meanwhile, in April 1955, a portion 
of the Antonine Baths has been dislodged by a bolt 
of lightning. 

At the Roman museums, the outstanding event 
has been the inauguration, on April 6, 1955, of the 
modernized northern wing of the Museo di Villa 
Giulia.* With skillful use of the most recent de- 
vices of museum technique, especially as regards 
mounting, lighting and circulation, the incompara- 
ble series of objects resulting from the systematic 
series of campaigns of the past few decades in 
Southern Etruria, as well as sporadic finds from 
the mountainous interior, together with many of 
the small bronzes and terracottas already in the 
antiquarian section of the museum, are now ex- 
hibited with great effectiveness; in some instances, 
the equipments of individual burials have been kept 
together, but in general the arrangement adopted 
—in the exhibition halls as distinguished from the 
rooms for study—is by classes and groups. The buc- 
chero, or the Attic, vases would in themselves make 
this an exhibit of great distinction. As thus ar- 
ranged, the various assemblages of ceramic prod- 
ucts, whether of local fabrication or imported, are 
self-explanatory. For example, owing largely to the 
9-Vol. 64 (1954-55) 261-276. 

3G. Lugli, BullComm 69 (1941) 44-53. 

* Attractive pamphlet, produced by Tipografia Artistica A. 
Nardini, Via del Babuino 12, Rome: I] Nuovo Museo di Villa 
Giulia, with Presentazione by the Soprintendente for Southern 
Etruria, Dr. Renato Bartoccini; I] Rinnovamento Architettonico, 


by Franco Minissi; Le Collezioni Archeologiche, by Roberto 
Vighi. 
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remarkably fruitful series of campaigns at Caere, 
conducted chiefly under the direction of Raniero 
Mengarelli, all the successive phases can be traced 
—with the minimum exercise of patience in going 
from one room to another—of the characteristic 
jar with tall, truncated-conical neck and two strap- 
handles, which was indigenous to the region of 
Caere and eventually was adapted and interpreted 
by the Athenian potter Nikosthenes in his highly 
successful, frankly commercial endeavor to capture 
some of the patronage of the wealthy Etruscan 
community.” Again, the same necropolis yielded 
several cther groups of both Corinthian and Attic 
wares which were obviously produced more or less 
wholesale at the potteries of these Greek cities and 
exported in bulk—perhaps through intermediaries 
—to Etruria: not to mention the obvious instances 
where some outstanding pair of Attic products 
has always remained together as part of the same 
funerary equipment. Many such details, which had 
previously been known only to specialists from 
scattered observations in the publications, can now 
become part of the visual experience of the visitor 
to this remarkable museum, which has thus already 
taken on itself a fresh lease of life. The world of 
scholarship will wish its able staff equal success in 
dealing with the installation of the important con- 
tents of the southern wing of the enlarged museum, 
derived from Latin, Volscian and Hernican ter- 
ritory. 

The Birthday of Rome, April 21, 1955, witnessed 
the inauguration of the Museo della Civilta Ro- 
mana, in what is intended to be its permanent in- 
stallation in the Quartiere dell’ Esposizione.® 

Classical students should not overlook the Museo 
di Roma, now worthily housed in the Palazzo 
Braschi near the Piazza Navona: for its special 
field, Rome of the Middle Ages and later periods, 
includes much material which is of interest in re- 
lation to antiquity. Thus, among its recent acquisi- 
tions is an oil painting of the 1700’s showing the 
mausoleum of the Villa of the Gordians at the 
third mile of the Via Praenestina, before the col- 
lapse of its pronaos which presented some striking 
features. The same museum has also acquired what 
appears to be the only known painted portrait of 
that great interpreter of the Roman “magnificence,” 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi. In various ways, the 
communal museums are benefiting by the support 

5S. B. Luce, AJA 29 (1925) 39-52. 


8 AJA 51 (1947) 281; 57 (1953) 212. 
7 AJA 53 (1949) 377-8. 
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and the interest of a special organization, Amici 
dei Musei di Roma.’ They have begun to issue, 
with the help of the Amici, an informative pe- 
riodical, Bollettino dei Muset Comunali di Roma. 

Air-photography has revealed the plan of the 
vast late-classical villa of Centocelle on the Via 
Labicana near the fourth milestone.* 

The great undertaking at Ostia was brought to 
a satisfactory completion several years ago as re- 
gards the actual work of excavation; and already 
two volumes of the definitive official publication 
have appeared. Sporadic discoveries, however, are 
being made from time to time as incidents in the 
systematization of the excavated area. Thus, in 
April of 1955, the Roman press reported the finding 
near the so-called “Mercati di Traiano” of a male 
portrait head in Parian marble of the age of the An- 
tonines; also three inscriptions and a large black- 
and-white mosaic with the representation of Actaeon 
being devoured by his hounds. Meanwhile, a cam- 
paign of excavation has been begun in the zone of 
the necropolis bordering the Via Laurentina, for 
the purpose of solving some problems relating to the 
date of the earliest tombs. It has thus proved pos- 
sible to trace the boundaries of certain funerary 
enclosures and to find some burials in ollae, covered 
by amphorae, within the border of the enclosures 
themselves. 

In the territory of Laurenrum, the exploration 
of the series of villas along the Via Severiana is 
being pursued methodically; there is always the 
possibility of finding the villa of the Younger Pliny, 
so attractively described in his letter, Ep. 2.17.° 

Near the southern limit of the Latin coast, the 
impressive and extensive remains of the villa at 
Spertonca (anc. Spelunca) are being surveyed and 
studied by Dr. Giorgio Gullini. 

In Northern Campania, at Sant’ Angelo in For- 
mis, the investigations of Padre Antonio Ferrua 
beneath the pavement of the famous church have 
revealed remains which are to be associated with 
the sanctuary of Diana Tifatina. 

The news from Professor Pellegrino Claudio 
Sestieri’s Soprintendenza, including the extreme 
southern part of Campania and all of Lucania with 
adjacent territory, fully maintains the interest of 
recent years.’® Professor Sestieri generously com- 
municates information and photographs which 
serve as the basis for the following account. 

8T. Ashby, PBSR 1 (1902) 227-230. 


® AJA 53 (1949) 378. 
10 AJA 58 (1954) 325-6. 
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The Roman villa at Minori"*—soon after its com- 
plete clearance—was buried for the second time by 
the great cloudbursts of October 1954. A work-force 
has now been assigned to the task of clearing it 
once more—this will prove a lengthy and laborious 
process, since the deposit reaches a depth of some 
five meters. 

At Parstum, the excavations have been carried 
further in the area of the urban sanctuary, in a 
zone extending northward from the Forum as far 
as a point some 130 meters south of the temple “of 
Ceres” (now ascertained to be sacred to Athena). 
Near the amphitheater the remains of a long por- 
tico have been followed, which turn towards the 
north and flank the Sacred Way as far as the 
neighborhood of the temple of Athena. Various 
remains of fountains and edifices of Roman date 
have come to light, including part of a house with 
compluviate atrium. 

The outstanding discovery, however, took place 
directly to the north of this house, where the ex- 
cavation brought to light a small temenos,** 15 x 18 
meters in size (pl. 85, fig. 2), consisting of an en- 
closing wall of three courses of squared limestone 
blocks, surmounted by a course of orthostates. 
Within this enclosure, perfectly preserved, is a 
small edifice, in the form of an ozkos, with gable 
roof made of slabs of limestone set bracing, upon 
which rest large clay tiles (1.15 x 0.78 m.). The 
native rock in which this ensemble is inserted is 
broken away on one side, thus making it possible 
to see the wall in its full height of 2.25 m. The 
length of the edifice is 3.05 m.; the width 2.49 m. 
It has no opening, and on one side the intermediate 
courses show at the sides of the blocks the grooves 
for the crowbar which served for inserting them 
between the adjacent blocks. In order for the ex- 
cavators to penetrate inside, it was necessary to re- 
move a roof-tile and part of the (already broken) 
slab beneath it. The building was not only com- 
pletely closed, but it had also been intentionally 
buried, and its roof lay somewhat lower than the 
ancient ground level. The interior was finished in 
fine white stucco, except for the blocks that were 
inserted last. The presence of grooves shows that 
the roof was supported by means of two horizon- 
tal wooden beams which themselves were held up 
by two vertical beams set into the pavement; this 

11 shid. 325, pl. 66, fig. 2. The effects of floods and landslides 
upon the ancient monuments of this coast have been treated by 
A. Maiuri, RendNap 29 (1954) 87-98. 


12In view of what appears to have become the current usage 
in some quarters, it may not be considered otiose to observe 
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latter consisted of four large slabs of limestone. 
In the center was a sort of bench, formed of two 
pairs of squared blocks; upon this were remains 
of an iron and wood couch, with fragments of a 
woolen cloth, now transmuted into metal. On the 
pavement, close to the long walls, stood eight 
bronze vases, two amphorae and six hydriae, all of 
them filled with honey, which is still plastic and 
soft, sticks to the hand and emits a characteristic 
waxy odor; one of the amphorae was still stopped 
by means of a cork disc. In one corner of the room 
there was a large, black-figured Attic amphora. 

All the vases—whether of bronze or of clay—be- 
long to a period between the years 540 and 530 B.c. 
The same holds true for numerous fragments of 
pottery that were found within the temenos. These 
latter evidently belonged to vases which were 
thrown, perhaps filled with liquid and other of- 
ferings, into the interior of the enclosure while it 
was being filled with earth with a view to sealing 
it and hiding the shrine from human gaze. The 
letters scratched on some of these fragments ap- 
pear to Dr. Sestieri to confirm the attribution of 
the shrine to Hera as Divine Bride and Goddess of 
the Underworld: the couch at the center of the 
underground room may have been the symbol of 
the Sacred Marriage of Hera-Persephone and Zeus- 
Hades.”* 

Equal importance attaches to the discovery of 
the bronze vases. The two amphorae are rather 
plain and devoid of ornament; but the six hydriae 
are masterpieces of ancient bronze-working. One 
of them (pl. 85, fig. 3) has its vertical handle in 
the form of a superb figure of a lion, erect on its 
hindlegs which are set upon a palmette, while its 
forelegs and face rest on the rim of the vase, from 
which the creature appears to desire to slake his 
thirst; at his sides, at top and bottom, are serpents. 
The horizontal handles have attachments formed of 
a double horse’s head and neck. 

The second hydria—most exquisite in its acces- 
sory decoration as well—has its shoulder treated 
in a tongue-pattern (pl. 85, fig. 4). The vertical 
handle ends above in a lion’s head with a rich 
mane; below, it consists of a palmette, flanked by 
two winged sphinxes; the horizontal handles are 
similar to those of the preceding vase, but end in 
that the plural of the Greek noun is temene. 

48 The cults of Poseidonia hz ve been discussed by Dr. Paola 
Zancani Montuoro in Archivio Storico per la Calabria e la Lu- 


cania 23 (1954) 165-185. She is inclined to regard the monu- 
ment here described as a cenotaph. 
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double protomai of a lion, with mouth open, of 
a distinctly oriental flavor. 

A third hydria (pl. 86, fig. 5) is more restrained 
in decoration. Three other hydriae (two of them 
represented in pl. 85, figs. 6 and 7) are identical 
with one another in form and decoration. The up- 
right handle, in ribbon shape, has an attachment 
below, consisting of a palmette, out of which 
emerges a small female bust, its face enframed be- 
tween the locks of hair; at her sides are two very 
delicate figures of rams. At the top are two small 
lions, on which the chiselling for rendering the 
details of the mane is most precise. The horizontal 
handles have, near their attachments, heads of long- 
beaked birds, probably platypods. These three hy- 
driae are absolutely identical with a fourth, now 
preserved in the Petit Palais in Paris but found at 
Sala Consilina in Lucania. Other representatives of 
the same general class of bronze vase, and a certain 
number of the cast handles (the bodies of these 
vases were of hammered sheet bronze and thus more 
subject to corrosion), have found their way to 
museums, sometimes with definite statements as to 
provenience in Southern Italy. Only one somewhat 
fragmentary specimen, in the Athens Museum, is 
clearly attested as having been found in Greece, at 
Eretria. While the origin of at least the type with 
the female protome is generally recognized as La- 
conian, it is possible that its development took place 
in Magna Graecia, even though one cannot for 
the present identify a particular center of produc- 
tion (Tarentum? Lokroi?)."* 

The above-mentioned Attic clay amphora reveals 
a decorator who was somewhat of a mannerist but 
had definite contacts with the Andokides Painter. 
Dr. Sestieri suggests that it was probably deposited 
in the sanctuary because the representations on its 
two sides lent themselves to the specifically religious 
character of the place: on one side is the apotheosis 
of Herakles, a symbol of resurrection, while on 
the other side—shown on our pl. 86, fig. 8—there is 
a dance of Satyrs and Maenads in the presence of 
Dionysus and Hermes: the latter divinity is on 
occasion psychopompos, while Dionysus sometimes 
assumes chthonic character, and hence the scene can 
be interpreted as a representation of the life of the 
blessed in the Elysian Fields.** 


14 This general class of bronze vase was treated by K. A. 
Neugebauer in AA (1925) 177-203, Beilage 1, 2; and by L. 
Polites, ArchEph (1936) 147-174, pls. 1-4. The replica from 
Sala Consilina appears as Abb. 9 of the former article and 
pl. 3, left, of the latter. Other, mostly later, types appear in 
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In the contrada Andriuolo, directly to the north 
of the circuit walls of Paestum, and uphill from 
the National Highway, several tombs have come 
to light. They are for the most part of the type 
@ cassa, or consist of a small room, constructed 
with limestone slabs like the tombs of the “Tempa 
del Prete,”*® these, too, having their roofs either 
flat or gabled. Some, on the other hand, are in the 
form of a pit dug in the stratum of limestone, but 
with the cover consisting of a great rectangular 
slab, or else of tiles set @ capuccina. All these con- 
tained vases of the Lucanian period, but as in the 
other Paestan burial-grounds,"’ in the surrounding 
soil, and sometimes within the tombs as well, frag- 
ments of archaic Greek vases were found, whether 
black-figured Attic or late Corinthian. Here too, 
it must be recognized that the tombs were con- 
structed and used in the first instance by Greeks, 
and afterwards were despoiled and reused by the 
Lucanians, who scattered the original equipment. 
Some of the tombs had painted wall-surfaces: nine 
of these have been recovered, eight of which be- 
long to two tombs. A complete series of four slabs 
had already been recovered in the same locality in 
1937, and thus it is now possible to offer some gen- 
eralizations as to these paintings. 

Whereas the short sides bear representations re- 
ferring to the past life of the deceased and to his 
death (return from the wars, matron spinning, 
scene of mourning), on the long sides are stock 
scenes, bearing no relation to the sex of the de- 
ceased, and reproducing funeral games (boxing, 
gladiatorial contests, chariot races). 

The quality of the several paintings varies: while 
some of them, like those reproduced in our pl. 86, 
figs. 9, 10, 11, are clearly Lucanian, others are very 
fine and belong in the tradition which for us is rep- 
resented by the cream-ground Attic lekythoi. It is 
almost certain that these latter are due to a Greek 
who worked at Paestum during the Lucanian pe- 
riod. 

At the locality Capopirrume, near the sources of 
the stream of the same name, which flows by the 
southern stretch of the walls of Paestum, and 6 km. 
in a straight line to the east of the city, six incinera- 
tion burials have come to light, belonging to the 
Second Age of Iron. These have a mound of stones; 
the article by D. von Bothmer in BMMA 13 (1954-5) 193-200. 

15 Further fully illustrated reports from Paestum by Dr. Ses- 
tieri will be found in ILN, Archaeology, and BdA 40 (1955) 


53-64. 


16 AJA 58 (1954) 325-6. 17 loc.cit. 
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the ossuaries are large biconical vases of black im- 
pasto, having covers of a conical form with cylindri- 
cal finial, which recall the shape of the Italic hut. 
In addition to impasto vessels of various sorts— 
fruit dishes, amphorae, pitchers—there are also 
clay vases with traces of painted geometrical deco- 
ration. The graves may be assigned to the seventh 
century B.c., and these are the first incineration 
burials to have been found in this region. 

At Vewia, the work has been continued in the 
low ground near the western extremity of the city, 
where a square tower had already been partially 
uncovered.’* This has now been completely ex- 
cavated (pl. 87, figs. 12, 13) and proves to be a 
flanking tower of a city gate. It is a massive struc- 
ture, of squared blocks of sandstone, marvellously 
preserved through the progressive silting of sand 
in this area. An adjacent stretch of the city wall 
has been cleared for a distance of some 30 meters; 
but it has not been possible to uncover it to a depth 
of more than four meters, because below this level 
the water filters in from the sea. In a sounding 
made with the aid of pumping, it was found that 
further down there are at least four more courses 
of blocks. 

As at Gela,”® so here, the city walls were raised 
to a greater height at a later period: the original 
portions used only sandstone blocks, the added 
courses included also conglomerate. The inner sur- 
faces of many blocks show letters, or ligatures of 
letters, including the combination of delta and ep- 
silon, = DE (mosion), which recurs on the bricks 
of Velia and attests the state control of both stone- 
quarries and brickworks. The forms of these let- 
ters are characteristic of the close of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c.; hence their presence dates the first period 
of the wall including the tower; the upper part 
must be assigned to a Hellenistic date. 

A stretch of the highway, which led towards the 
agora, has been followed; and just inside the wall, 
a corridor in incertum has been discovered, ap- 
parently belonging to a villa of the Roman period.” 
Near this a well-preserved female head of marble 
(pl. 87, fig. 14) was found, showing the high sur- 
face polish characteristic of the age of the An- 
tonines, but reminiscent in style, and particularly 
in headdress, of earlier periods, and probably—Dr. 
Sestieri feels—reproducing an original of the sec- 

18 ;hid. 326; pl. 71, fig. 11. 

19 See below, p. 312. 


20 Visible near the left margin of pl. 87, fig. 12. 


21 4JA 58 (1954) 327-8. Information as to the French 
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ond century B.c., perhaps the product of a local 
school. 

The undertakings in Southern Etruria on the 
part of two foreign institutions, already known 
from previous reports in these pages, have pro- 
ceeded along the lines already determined. The 
French School’s campaign of 1954 at Bolsena™ 
has carried further the exploration of the site at 
La CivirA, where M. Raymond Bloch had found 
traces of an Etruscan settlement of the close of the 
archaic period. About the temple, some houses, in 
tufa and dry stonework, without regular alterna- 
tions, have been uncovered: they are arranged on 
successive terraces, are in general rectangular in 
plan, and contained a quantity of ceramic frag- 
ments (grey bucchero, impasto, painted vases), in- 
cluding a red-figured cup of Etruscan fabric. A 
large dromos (1.50 m. broad, 50 m. long), dis- 
covered immediately below the temple, appears 
highly promising; after reaching a depth of 16 m., 
the dig became highly dangerous and it was neces- 
sary to stop. In order to reach the chamber which is 
assumed to exist within, it would be necessary to 
run a tunnel from the side. The burial grounds in 
the vicinity have been identified, and have yielded 
a certain number of objects of various sorts, in- 
cluding a very large fibula a navicella. 

At the same time, M. Bloch has been able to 
study the complete material from a chamber tomb 
which had been discovered by chance in the winter 
of 1953-1954 at a distance of one kilometer above 
Bolsena itself. Unfortunately, it had been already 
pillaged in antiquity; but it yielded some small 
Etruscan bronzes and fragments of Calene ware. 
It is clear that the more lonely and deserted site 
of La Civita is more promising of positive results. 

The following information regarding the Ameri- 
can undertaking at Cosa** has been kindly com- 
municated, under date of February 16, 1955, by the 
Field Director, Dr. Lawrence Richardson: 


The seventh season of excavations at Cosa, in May 
and June 1954, was spent in completing the explora- 
tion of the northeast side of the forum by the clearing 
of the large building situated between the basilica ex- 
cavated in 1951 and the temple (B) excavated in 1953 
and of a series of small constructions at the east end 
of this side of the forum (pl. 87, fig. 15). 

The large building had been explored a little in 
1953, when we cleared a dump left in the southeast 
School’s activities at both Bolsena and Megara Hyblaea has been 


generously communicated by the Director, Professor Jean Bayet. 
22 ibid. 328-9. 
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area by a clandestine excavation in Temple B. At that 
time the polygonal platform in the middle of the build- 
ing and the large forecourt led us to think of this 
building as a second temple and to believe that we 
were dealing with a large sacred area on the forum. 
In excavation the “forecourt” turned out to be a late 
threshing floor, under which lay the comitium of the 
colony, and the “temple” emerged as the curia. 

The comitium is a circular amphitheatre inscribed 
in an almost square precinct, 18.85 x 17.50 m., entered 
directly from the forum by a broad axial corridor. 
The circuit wall is of small sandstone slabs and mortar 
and is finished with fine hard plaster on both faces; 
it belongs to the original construction of the early 
years of the colony after its foundation in 273 B.c. 
The cavea consists of eight steps around a small circu- 
lar arena (diameter 8.60 m.) in the center of which 
is a shallow setting, probably for a small altar. The 
existing steps are of nenfro and belong to a rebuilding 
of original wooden steps in the second half of the 
third century B.c. They are 0.33 m. high, 0.40 m. wide, 
so that the Cosani must have stood in their assemblies; 
the steps alone, without the space behind them in the 
corners, could accommodate about five hundred and 
fifty persons. 

Behind the comitium, on the central axis of the 
building, rose the curia. The original construction was 
probably wooden and stood two storeys high, the up- 
per storey, which opened to the comitium at the height 
of the top step, being the curia proper, the lower storey 
perhaps serving for archives. At the time the comitium 
was rebuilt in stone the curia was also rebuilt, but on 
the same lines as its predecessor, except that the lower 
storey was replaced by an earth-filled podium with 
walls of polygonal limestone masonry. Just southwest 
of the comitium and abutting on it was an independent 
podium which we suppose was for an altar; later this 
was replaced by Temple B. 

After the arrival of the second draft of colonists in 
197/196 B.c., the curia was again rebuilt and enlarged 
by the addition of rooms at either side, so that it now 
became a building of three parallel halls, the side rooms 
perhaps serving as secretarium and tabularium. At this 
time also a third storey was added, and it is not clear 
whether this was much more than an attic. 

In this form the building continued throughout the 
life of the city. In the second century A.D. a mithraeum 
was installed in the lowest storey of the southeast 
room (pl. 87, fig. 16). As this was a windowless cellar 
and one of its walls was the polygonal wall of the 
curia podium, it made a satisfactory artificial grotto. 
Terraces of earth held back by field stone kerbs were 
built along the long walls for the couches. Near the 
middle of each is a statue base. A square masonry altar 
stands at the blind end, and scooped out under the 
front of this is the “ritual well,” a little pocket lined 
with mortar. 

The slope up from the open area of the forum at 
the east end of the northeast side has only scattered 
building. Our exploration began with the excavation 


23 ibid. 329. 
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of a small building with very heavy walls, first 
thought to be the aerarium of the city. It is a late 
building for Cosa, not earlier than the third century 
A.D. It consists of two small rooms, one entered from 
the other, and a small vaulted cellar built in a natural 
fissure. The doorsill and manhole to the cellar have 
careful cuttings for bolts, but we found no evidence to 
decide whether this was the aerarium or the carcer. 

The exploration of the large cistern in this area, 
begun in 1953, was continued. Originally it was a long 
narrow tank with a wooden roof; later it was given a 
field stone vault, which implies that though the arch 
was known and used in the city walls of Cosa, the 
vault was not in common use at the foundation of 
the colony. 

The rest of the area proved to be bare rock without 
a trace of any ancient monument. Along the edge of 
the forum we found a continuation of the broad gutter 
which runs in front of the basilica and apparently 
continued the whole length of this side of the forum, 
some blocks of a rough crepido just behind it, and the 
footing for a small monument, probably a statue. Most 
interesting of all is a row of seven shallow wells, partly 
rock cut, partly of masonry, in front of the gutter. 
Three of these are rectangular, 1.80 x 0.90 m.; the 
series runs abba bba. These are rather different from 
the other series of wells discovered recently at Alba 
Fucens (see BullComm 74 [1951-2] app. 3-13) and 
around the Temple of the Divine Julius in the Roman 
Forum, and we are still hunting a satisfactory ex- 
planation for them. 


In 1955, the field-work at Cosa is suspended 
while the staff concentrates on the study and pub- 
lication of the results already obtained. 

After the comprehensive account of discoveries 
in the Soprintendenza for (Northern) Etruria 


which appeared a year ago,” the Soprintendente, 
Dr. Giacomo Caputo, feels that it is advisable to 
postpone a further report until a year from now, 
when various developments shall have reached a 
definite conclusion. Meanwhile, he has kindly com- 
municated an informative statement regarding sev- 
eral important undertakings of restoration carried 
out in this district between 1951 and 1954, which we 
resume as follows: 

The walls of Sarurnta adjacent to the mediaeval 
gate—which itself includes part of the ancient 
gate—had been seriously threatened by reason of 
the dislodging of a portion of the rock mass upon 
which they were set. This has now been hoisted 
back into its original position and united to the 
main mass, while the precarious equilibrium of the 
sagging wall has been rectified, and its stability 
assured by means of grouting and also the inser- 
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tion of a stretch of reinforced concrete at a point 
where a large gap had developed in the surface 
of the wall; this stretch has been accorded a facing 
of stucco tinted in harmony with the rest of the 
wall. 

At Verutonia, it is hoped that the Tomba della 
Pietrera will eventually be acquired by the State; 
it will then be feasible to proceed with the thor- 
oughgoing work of maintenance which is essen- 
tial. For the present, however, various measures 
have been adopted: the brick cupola constructed 
several years ago has been remade and its stability 
assured. The modern iron bars which had been 
inserted in parts of the tumulus have been elimi- 
nated, the roofings of the lateral chambers rein- 
forced, and the unobstructed axial line of vision re- 
stored. 

At Voxrerra, especial attention has been di- 
rected to the western portions of the city walls, 
which for some time had been threatened with 
collapse. Instead of introducing buttresses, the in- 
dividual blocks have been dismounted and then 
replaced in their original vertical positions, while 
the thrust exerted from the higher ground within 
has been relieved by means of an inner retaining 
wall. 

During the restoration of the theater at Volterra, 
its structure has been strengthened at numerous 
points, and two of the left-hand marble columns of 
the front of the stage podium have been reerected. 
Some fragmentary architectural details have been 
set in place in so far as this appeared justified. A 
marble half-column preserved to a certain height 
and pertaining to the left parascena has been set 
up to the right of the entrance to the stage, without 
guarantee as to its exact original position but in 
order to recover the optical effect of the facade in 
combination with the stage front. The present re- 
lation of capitals to columns likewise must be re- 
garded as provisional. 

At Fresote, with the assistance of Dr. G. Maetzke, 
further progress has been made with the recon- 
struction of the monuments and also the scientific 
installation of the material that had been yielded 
by both the earlier and the recent excavations. 

Professor Attilio Degrassi kindly communicates 
the text of an interesting inscription recently found 

24 Vita Veronese. 

25 For Trieste, see V. Scrinari, Tergeste, published in 1951 
by the Istituto di Studi Romani as Vol. X in Serie I of Jtalia 
Romana: Municipi e Colonie. 


26 AJA 58 (1954) 329-331. Most of the Sicilian sites here 


mentioned have already appeared in previous reports, hence 
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at Verona and published in a local review which is 
hardly available to wider circles.** This document 
is to be treated, with adequate comment, by Pro- 
fessor F. Sartori of the University of Padova: —— 
| C. Atisius C. f. | Pob(lilia tribu) Poilio, | prae- 
fectus Drusi Caesaris i(uri) d(icundo), | fratri. 

From this it appears that the community of Ve- 
rona had conferred an honorary magistracy upon 
the younger Drusus, who assigned the effective 
functions inherent in the office to the dedicant of 
this inscription. 

At Trisste, in the zone of S. Dorligo della Valle, 
another stretch of the aqueduct of Bagnoli has 
come to light.” 

The news from Sicily maintains its traditional 
interest.”* Information concerning the eastern part 
of the island has been kindly communicated by 
Dr. Gino Vinicio Gentili. 

At Atagsa, Dr. Gianfilippo Carettoni has car- 
ried further his undertaking upon the walls, and 
has also investigated the southern part of the city 
itself, finding the remains of streets paved with 
blocks of stone, and also some late dwellings which 
had been damaged by a still later burying-ground. 

At Naxos, the investigation of the walls has 
made good progress and has benefited by finds of 
ceramics which yielded valuable data for the chro- 
nology. 

Aveusta has yielded a hoard of 28 tetradrachms 
of various Greek mints of Sicily of the fifth century 
B.c., the quality of which appears in the six Syra- 
cusan specimens shown on our pl. 87, fig. 17. 

At Mecara Hystaga, the administration reports 
sporadic finds of burials, including two tombs of 
the first half of the sixth century s.c., with both 


local and imported pottery and also jewellery. 

At the same site, the 1954 campaign of the 
French School of Rome*’ has been focussed upon 
the fortress, the clearing of which, starting at the 


northeast area of the structure, presented a number 
of problems. MM. Vallet and Villard have carried 
out a systematic investigation, which already makes 
it possible to state that this is the center of the 
ancient city; that the workmanship of the wall, 
while very precise in the stretch which crosses the 
northern plateau, is careless at the southeast, on the 
side facing the sea; that the construction of the 
further detailed references are not required. In dealing with 
Sicily, even more than elsewhere, the necessity of drastic com- 
pression in transmitting the information so generously com- 
municated by colleagues is a cause for sincere regret. 


27 The campaign of in MélRome 66 
(1954) 8 


13-306. 
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wall destroyed a house which is not earlier than 
the middle of the third century B.c., and the fortifi- 
cation in its turn was overlaid by Hellenistic-Ro- 
man dwellings of the first century before our era. 
Hence the hypothesis, still entirely provisional, as 
to the historical setting of this defence, inclines at 
present towards the Second Punic War and the 
campaign of Marcellus against Syracuse. At the 
southwest corner, a reentrant gate, flanked by two 
large square towers (one of them measuring 10.50 
meters on each side), each divided into four rooms, 
has been cleared, together with its ancient ap- 
proach. 

The excavation of this fortress and also various 
soundings have added to one’s knowledge of the 
city of the sixth century B.c. (numerous architec- 
tural fragments, of fine limestone and terracotta, 
belonging to a sanctuary, from which some votive 
remains may also have been derived: Ionic details 
in limestone and Parian marble; archaic vases in 
the southern necropolis; a naiskos at the foot of 
the town) and of the Hellenistic city (small necrop- 
olis of the second half of the fourth century; frag- 
ments of a Nike and an ithyphallic Hermes; at 
the edge of the plateau, rectangular foundation 
dated in the third century B.c. by means of a small 
votive deposit). In the foundation of a wall of the 
second or first century, a cavity contained three 
silver objects: two cups and a long-handled ladle 
ending in a swan’s neck. 

The excavations of May 1955, have yielded some 
capitals and triglyphs of a very archaic Doric tem- 
ple, perhaps of the beginning of the sixth century 
B.c., also a relief of the sixth century representing 
horsemen. Meanwhile, our plate 88, figs. 18-20, 
shows some phases of the artistic heritage of Meg- 
ara Hyblaea as represented by objects from earlier 
campaigns. 

Various finds of burials in the northern outskirts 
of the present-day Syracuse possess topographical 
importance since they obviously lay outside the 
limits of the ancient city at the time that the depo- 
sitions were made. A different interest attaches to 
the fragmentary marble head shown on pl. 88, fig. 

28 AJA 57 (1953) 217-218; 58 (1954) 331; H. P. L’Orange 
and E. Dyggve, Symbolae Osloenses 29 (1952) 114-128. 

29 The publication of various finds has been commendably 
prompt. The bibliography on this undertaking is already ex- 
tensive and somewhat scattered: it should begin with Dr. 
Griffo’s illustrated pamphlet (Soprintendenza alle Antichita di 
Agrigento) Bilancio di cinque anni di scavi nelle Provincie di 
A. e C., an extract from Atti dell’ Accad. di Scienze Lettere 


¢ Arti di Agrigento Ill (1953-4). The Soprintendenza had also 
published five pamphlets on Agr. and Gela between 1945 and 
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21, a late and degenerate copy of the type of the 
Medici Aphrodite; note the “Antonine” treatment 
of the pupils of the eyes! 

The systematization of the great villa at Piazza 
ARMERINA® has resulted in several additions to the 
knowledge of its history: there were some depend- 
encies lying outside the limits of the official resi- 
dence itself; and beneath the villa at various points 
the remains of a previously existing edifice have 
come to light. Especial care is being devoted to 
the reconditioning and preservation of the numer- 
ous mosaics for which this place is already famous: 
pl. 89, fig. 22 shows one of these, in the small /atrina, 
as now restored. 

Meanwhile, the “problem” of the villa formed 
the subject of a memorable lecture by Professor 
Hans Peter L’Orange of the University of Oslo, 
delivered on April 15 at the Swedish Institute in 
Rome—the climax of the Roman year of lectures 
and allied occasions. What a few years ago, when 
only a portion of the vast establishment had been 
uncovered, was hardly more than a well reasoned 
query, has now, with the completion of the ex- 
cavation, developed into a demonstration based 
upon abundant material evidence: this magnificent 
villa was created to serve as the residence for Max- 
imian upon his retirement from corulership, and 
provided the counterpart to Diocletian’s palatial 
villa at Spalato. 

The Soprintendenza for the Provinces of Agri- 
gento and Caltanissetta, instituted in 1939, has the 
distinction of including in its territory the sites of 
two famous Greek cities, Gela and Akragas, to- 
gether with the adjacent coastal areas and the back- 
country with its traditions of indigenous culture. 
The Soprintendente is Dr. Pietro Griffo; the de- 
tails of the undertakings at Gexa and in its back- 
country have lain largely in the hands of Drs. Dinu 
Adamesteanu and Piero Orlandini. To these gen- 
tlemen, special thanks are due for information as 
to the cumulative results achieved over a series of 
years, together with photographs and permission 
to publish, generously communicated for the pur- 
poses of this Journal.” 

1953. For Gela and its back-country, the following references 
have been kindly supplied by Dr. Adamesteanu: D. Adameste- 
anu: “Vasi gelesi arcaici di produzione locale,” ArchCl 5 
(1953) 244-7, pls. 108-9; “Uno scarico di fornace ellenistica 
a Gela,” ArchCl 6 (1954) 129-132, pls. 34-36; “La frangia 
pendula coi fiori di loto negli edifici sacri,” ArchCl 5 (1953) 
86-7, pl. 44; “Coppi con testate dipinte a Gela,” ArchCl 5 
(1953) 1-9, pls. 1-3; “MOATZTEPANOL OFA,” RendLinc 


9 (1954) 467-9; “Grondaie a testa leonina nel territorio di 
Butera,” BdA 39 (1954) 259-261; “Contributo dei Rodio- 
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Gela itself had been the scene of some of Paolo 
Orsi’s most successful campaigns.*® The resumption 
of work at this site entered into the general pro- 
gramme of the Soprintendenza but was facilitated 
by the present urban development with its inci- 
dental uncovering of ancient remains. 

In the eastern area of the city, on the acropolis 
(Molino a Vento), the votive deposit of the archaic 
temple has been found—clay statuettes of Daedalic 
and Ionic types, architectural terracottas, and a 
rich assortment of ceramics, Protocorinthian, Corin- 
thian, Ionic, Rhodian and local. The find of a clay 
head of an owl appears to confirm the identifica- 
tion as a temple of Athena. One Doric column of 
the opisthodomos of the second temple was re- 
erected in 1951, and the foundation-trench, cut in 
the sandstone, was cleared: the edifice measured 
21.70 x 51.30 m., and probably had 6 x 14 columns 
on its exterior. In the foundations, the blocks were 
solidly joined by means of layers of an amalgam 
of clay and limestone chips. On the north side of 
the acropolis, the Antiquarium has been constructed 
which is to house the material from the recent ex- 
cavations. Space fails for enumerating the abundant 
yield from various points on this hill, especially 
from two bell-shaped cisterns; but we must men- 
tion two Ionic capitals of sandstone (the first rep- 
resentatives of this order to be found in Sicily) be- 
longing to “votive columns” (pl. 89, fig. 23), a 
horse’s head of the fifth century B.c. vigorously 
modelled in clay, presumably from an akroterion 
(pl. 89, fig. 24), and the half of a Paestan krater 
showing an admirably rendered figure of a Silenus 


stalking a Maenad (pl. go, fig. 25). The underly- 


Cretesi alla ellenizzazione della Sicilia,” Rassegna Mediterranea 


VII, n. 1. Cf. Fastid 6 (1951) nos. 1872-3 (Gela), 2460-2 
(Butera). P. Orlandini: “Vasi fliacici trovati nel territorio di 
Gela,” BdA 38 (1953) 155-8; “Due nuove lekythoi del Pit- 
tore di Bowdoin e una lekythos bianca di stile severo rinvenute 
a Gela,” BdA 39 (1954) 76-9; “Scopo e significato dei c. d. 
pesi da telaio,” RendLinc 8 (1953) 441-4; “Due graffiti vas- 
colari relativi al culto di Hera a Gela,” RendLine 9 (1954) 
454-7; “Kore fittile dall’ acropoli di Gela,” ArchCl 6 (1954) 1-8, 
pl. 1; “Nuovi vasi del Pittore di Pan a Gela,” ArchCl 5 (1953) 
34-8, pls. 11-13. The following are in the press: D. Adamesteanu, 
“Due problemi topografici del retroterra gelese: Calvisiana e 
Phalarion,” RendLinc; P. Orlandini, “Le nuove antefisse sileniche 
di Gela nel quadro delle antefisse siciliane ¢ il loro contributo 
alla conoscenza della coroplastica siceliota,” ArchCl 6 (1954) 
251-266. It is expected that comprehensive reports will soon 
appear in NS. 

30 P, Orsi, MonAnt 17 (1906) 1-758; 19 (1908) 89-140; 
E. Douglas Van Buren, Fictile Revetments in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, 15-21. 

31 Dr. Adameseanu considers the partly-upright objects within 
the bowl to be “horns of consecration.” They are however not 
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ing strata contained Siculan remains, including the 
remarkable bowl with representations (pl. go, fig. 
26).** The central zone of the city was equally pro- 
ductive of discoveries, including the remains of 
thesauri with architectural terracottas, in particular 
a marvellous series of antefixes in the form of Si- 
lenus heads datable between 470 anid 460 B.c. (pl. 
go, fig. 27). On the northern slope was a suburban 
shrine, and among its numerous fictile statuettes 
was one of a goddess wearing a polos, of local 
workmanship (pl. go, fig. 28). 

Within the area of the mediaeval city, the nu- 
merous remains with sanctuaries in- 
cluded a clay model of a steep-roofed building (pl. 
go, fig. 29) resembling the four examples attributed 
to Argive fabrication.** Towards the coast, in the 
zone of the present Borgo, the discovery of an 
archaic Greek pottery has made it possible to de- 
termine positively the characteristics of the local 
painted ware (Rhodian and Cretan influence). 
Here many graves yielded a rich supply of ceram- 
ics, especially products of the Attic potteries (pl. 91, 
fig. 30).°* Of the various finds from graves on the 
northern slope of the city, we can mention only the 
red-figured lekythos with two women in conversa- 
tion, pl. g1, fig. 31.** 


associated 


In the extreme western sector of the ancient city, 
at Capo Soprano, a villa of the third century B.c. 
has been partially excavated. But the outstanding 
development here has been the discovery of a 
splendidly preserved stretch of the city wall; the 
account presented in this Journal several years ago,**® 
when the exploration was still in an early phase, 
can now be brought up to date. The northern 


set in pairs but singly, and we should therefore prefer to in- 
terpret the group as the crudely rendered representation of a 
centripetal ceremony of adoration, and to recognize analogies 
or prototypes in the human figures of Cypriote red polished 
ware models and—for the schematic treatment—the figures of 
birds attached to vessels of the same general fabric: P. Dikaios, 
on discoveries at Vounous-Bellapais, in Archaeologia 88 (1940) 
118-125, 173 with pls. vi, vi (model of sacred enclosure: 
note the group about a central figure—here probably a ritual 
dance); pp. 125-127 with pls. xiv-xx1, xxxv (birds attached to 
vases); pp. 127-129, with pls. rx, x (model of a scene of plough- 
ing). The central figure, only slightly less crudely rendered 
than those surrounding it, may have its analogue either in 
the birds, ibid., pl. x1v, or in the human figures of the model 
of ploughing, ibid., pl. 1x. In this context, the latter appears 
more probable. The surrounding figures appear to be bowing 
in homage to the central one (cf. Genesis 37, 7-10, Joseph's 
dream). 

82H. Payne, Perachora 1, 34-51. 

83 The necklace which was to prove fatal to Amphiaraos. 

84 Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter attributes it to the Phiale Painter. 

85 AJA 53 (1949) 386-7, pl. 53, C-E. 
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stretch was less well preserved than the southern 
one, but both of them show the stairs which led up 
to the rampart-walk. The original construction is 
datable by means of tombs lying beneath it which 
belong to the decade between 440 and 430 B.c. After 
the Carthaginian siege and treaty of 405 B.c. these 
walls would have been dismantled; later, on three 
occasions down to 280 B.c., they were restored and 
raised to a greater height in sun-dried brick; the 
names of Timoleon and Agathokles are to be as- 
sociated with some of these activities. Within the 
circuit, some buildings intended for housing the 
guard have begun to emerge.*° 

To the north of the city, the hill now occupied 
by the church of the Madonna dell’ Alemanna 
proves to have held a large archaic sanctuary, proba- 
bly dedicated to Demeter; its dump of archaic pot- 
tery included fragments of Etruscan bucchero and 
some cups of the fabric of Vroulia (Rhodes). Across 
the river to the southeast, on the hill of Bitalemi, 
the discovery of a number of architectural terra- 
cottas has confirmed the conjecture of many years 
ago,** that this little rustic sanctuary, as well as 
its more pretentious neighbors, had its own cult 
edifice. 

The sporadic finds from Gela included a per- 
fectly preserved archaic alabastron with a woman’s 
head (pl. gt, fig. 32).°* 

The Soprintendenza has conducted a far-reach- 
ing series of reconnaissances and investigations in 
the country inland from Gela, as well as along the 
coast, with regard primarily to the indigenous 
culture and the infiltration of Greek influence. The 
results are of fundamental importance for the un- 
derstanding of Sicilian history; and evidence for 
the Roman and later periods as well has not been 
lacking. Again, the available space allows mention 
of only a few outstanding items. 

At Manrria there is a great altar, partly rock-cut, 
partly of stone construction, some go meters in 
length, of the fourth century B.c. Its votive dump 
has yielded enormous quantities of dedicated ob- 
jects, including the statuette of a Phlyax actor (pl. 
gt, fig. 33). 

On Monte Desusino, between Gela and Licata, 
a Greek fortified site has been investigated which 
is probably to be identified with Phalarion, Agath- 

36 For the history, see RE vu, 950-952, s.v. 

387 E, Douglas Van Buren, op.cit. 20. 

88 Less well preserved example of this Rhodian type found 


at Gela, MonAnt 17 (1906) col. 265, fig. 201; on the type, 
see R. A. Higgins, Cat. of the Terracottas—Brit. Mus. 1, nos. 
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okles’ stronghold in his resistance to the Car- 
thaginians in 311 B.c.*° 

Greek farms or trading stations have been iden- 
tified at Milingiana and Priorato, in the territory 
of Butera, and some burial-grounds at other sites 
in this general area. 

At Butera itself, some 20 km. northwest from 
Gela, there must have been situated one of the most 
powerful Siculan communities, perhaps Maktorion. 
The present-day city covers the site of the ancient 
one, but the surrounding sepulchral areas have 
yielded masses of material from the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. down. The earliest Siculan wares include 
a splendid bowl of brown impasto with incised de- 
signs (pl. gt, figs. 34, 35); at a later period some 
large pithoi with fan-shaped painted decoration 
(pl. 91, fig. 36) were brought from Gela, where 
they are now known to have been produced.*® 
There was also a collective burial enclosure domi- 
nated by a dolmen which contained three burials 
with an equipment of 54 vases, datable at the mid- 
dle of the seventh century B.c. Successive strata 
come down into Hellenistic times. 

Near Mazzarino, preliminary excavations at So- 
FIANA have permitted the identification of that lo- 
cality with the Roman center Philosophiana, men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary as a statio on the 
two inland roads between Catana and Agrigentum: 
from here, a branch led to-the imperial villa at 
Piazza Armerina. There are extensive remains of 
an establishment of the beginning of the fourth 
century of our era, and beneath them structures of 
the first and second centuries; also in the neighbor- 
hood, a Byzantine basilica, and a vast burial-ground 
of the fourth and later centuries. 

The Soprintendenza for Western Sicily includes 
in its jurisdiction not only some of the most re- 
markable Doric temples—two series, and also, as is 
now known, at least two further ones, at SELINUNTE, 
and the lonely unfinished one at the Elymian Se- 
cEsta—but the important Phoenician settlements 
mentioned in the authors: Pan(h)ormus (Paler- 
mo), Motya and its successor Lilybaeum (Marsala), 
and Solus or Soluntum (Solunto).** Information as 
to current developments has been kindly supplied 
by the Soprintendente, Dottoressa Iole Bovio Mar- 
coni (Museo Nazionale, Palermo). The chief find 
at Selinunte is of outstanding interest: a sanctuary 
47, 48. 

89 Diodorus, 19.108.2. 

40 Cf. MonAnt 17 (1906) cols. 109-113, pl. 5, right. 


41 All these places are covered by articles in fairly recent 
volumes of RE. 
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in the Gaggera region, some 300 meters distant 
from the shrine of the Malophoros. Here, a year 
ago, in the course of agricultural operations, a sculp- 
tured metope of the beginning of the fifth century 
B.c. had come to light, also some worked blocks of 
stone. This led the administration to undertake a 
systematic investigation which is still in progress: 
it has already revealed a small archaic temple, 10.85 
x 26.80 m. (pl. 92, fig. 37); before it is an altar 22 m. 
in length, and below this—for the hill slopes down 
here as at the shrine of the Malophoros—a paved 
area. The temple consists of cella and pronaos; its 
walls—almost all of the back wall now lies prostrate 
spread out on the ground as it had fallen—were 
once surmounted by a triglyph frieze. The duration 
of life of the sanctuary, including the occupation 
of the site in Early Christian and Byzantine times, 
is documented by finds of Corinthian and Late 
Protocorinthian sherds on the one hand and of 
coarse, late products on the other. 

On the city site itself, the northern stretch of the 
main north-south artery of the acropolis has been 
cleared. It has a good pavement of large irregular 
slabs of stone. 

At Marsata, interest has centered on the luxuri- 
ous Roman residential suburb by the shore, with 
its abundance of mosaic pavements, one of the most 
admirable of which appears in pl. g2, fig. 38. An 
account of discoveries at Lilybaeum and Motya, by 
the Honorary Inspector at Marsala, Professor Aldo 
Ruggieri, is to appear in Archaeology. 

At Srcesta, the discovery of a long and stout 
retaining wall on the southern slope of Monte 
Barbaro, and of some architectural remains, en- 
courages the hope that the resumption of the ex- 
cavation may lead to the finding of some public 
edifices set upon an artificial terrace. 

The already known vast Punic necropolis out- 
side the Porta Nuova of PatermMo* has now been 
systematically explored: 279 tombs have been 
cleared, and the presence of some small Corinthian 
and Late Protocorinthian vases has demonstrated 
that this burial area was already in use at the close 
of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. There is an abundance of coarse Punic 
wares, as well as black-figured Attic, some red- 
figured, and also black-glazed wares of the fourth 
century B.c.; in addition to these, there are orna- 
ments in silver and ivory, and some imitation scar- 
abs or scaraboids. 


42 AJA 53 (1949) 385. 
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In the lowest stratum of the necropolis, at a 
depth of more than four meters, the tombs are of 
the type shown in pl. 92, fig. 39 with the approach 
in the form of either steps or an inclined plane. 
At a depth of two meters, there are only sarcophagi 
set into the rock. During the period represented 
by the highest level, incineration was practiced and 
the ashes were deposited in terracotta jars. 

At SoLunTo, attempts to identify remains of the 
Punic settlement have yielded scanty results, in- 
cluding, however, some burials on the extreme west- 
ern edge of the cliff; perhaps the Phoenicians merely 
maintained a trading station on the low ground 
by the shore. Greater success, however, has at- 
tended the investigation of the Hellenistic-Roman 
city on the height: a badly devastated theater has 
been revealed; also a public edifice consisting of 
nine quadrangular recesses with seats and the bases 
for statues; and remains of Roman houses with 
mosaic pavements showing geometrical designs. 


These pages must close with at least a brief ref- 
erence to the sensational results achieved by Pro- 
fessor Antonio Radmilli of the Istituto di Palet- 
nologia of the University of Rome, in three cam- 
paigns of excavation in the Grotta Polesini at Ponte 
Lucano, on the banks of the river Aniene (anc. 
Anio), in the plain below Tivoli: they throw un- 
expected light upon the presence and the activities 
of man in Latium at a remote period. Professor 
Radmilli has most generously communicated his 
own statement of conclusions, together with the two 
important photographs here reproduced as pl. g2, 
figs. 40 and 4r1. 

The formation of this cavern was due to the 
erosive action of the waters of the Aniene during 
the Riss glacial period and the Riss-Wiirm inter- 
glacial period. Later, in the Wiirm glacial period, 
the river shifted its bed to the present position, but 
at a level some 10-12 meters lower than the present 
one; thus the cave remained dry, and during Wiirm 
II and III was frequented by populations of hunters 
and food collectors of the Upper Paleolithic. In 
Neolithic times, the course of the river was shifted, 
a secondary channel was formed, and the bed and, 
with it, the waters rose, and the waters penetrated 
into the cave and rendered it inaccessible to the 


men of that age. It was, however, as is shown by 
ceramic remains, sporadically occupied or visited in 
later periods down to Roman times, after which the 
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waters entered it again, depositing clay and sand 
and thus establishing the present flood level (pl. 92, 
fig. 40). 

The chief interest attaching to this cavern is due 
to the rich deposit, some three meters in depth, of 
the Upper Paleolithic Age, characterised by a stone 
industry of the type of the Grimaldi and Romanelli 
cultures, together with fauna associated with a gla- 
cial climate—chamois, wild goat, marmot, etc. 

The enormous thickness of the deposit shows 
that the people of that age had a fixed abode in the 
cave during several millennia, and thus the presence 
in the ager Romanus of the populations of the Up- 
per Paleolithic Age has at last received documenta- 
tion. 


43 Professor Radmilli’s fuller account has now 
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Especial importance attaches to the most recent 
discoveries of artistic engravings on pebbles. Up to 
now there have come to light such representations 
of two heads of bovidae, a back of a cervida and a 
head of another, a horse’s head, a wolf (pl. 92, fig. 
41), and two geometrical designs. These products, 
Professor Radmilli states, undoubtedly reveal the 
influence of the Franco-Cantabrian naturalistic style, 
but are due to more highly developed artists. Such 
drawings are rare in Italy, but they may be com- 
pared to the rock-cuttings found in the Grotta 
Romanelli (Terra d’Otranto), in the Grotta Ad- 
daura (Sicily), and elsewhere.** 


ROME 


appeared, BPI Nuova Serie 9-Vol. 64 (1954-55) 47-56. 
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Tue small bronze statuette (pl. 93, figs. 1 to 3) 
is not an unknown piece. In 1939 it was seen and 
photographed in South Arabia “at the mouth of 
the Wadi Jardan, in the Aden Protectorate” and 
the photograph was later published by Sir John 
Beazley.’ However, the statuette deserves additional 
discussion. It is an excellent piece of its kind that 
should be better known; moreover, the circum- 
stances that brought it to South Arabia merit some 
consideration. It is with these circumstances that 
the present note deals. Beazley recognized in the 
statuette “a good Greek work of the middle of the 
third quarter of the sixth century B.c., Pelopon- 
nesian and very possibly Laconian” and gave a list 
of replicas. According to his list these statuettes of 
Spartan warriors were found in many parts of 
Greece as far north as Epirus and Thessaly and as 
far east as Samos. An appearance in South Arabia 
of another member of this group or, for that matter, 
of any other piece of archaic Greek sculpture or 
pottery, is so far not recorded. 

The discovery in the Near East of a Greek and 
more specifically a Spartan work of art of the 
middle of the sixth century B.c. can be explained 
in many ways, but at that particular moment the 
political situation and the alignments resulting 
from it are of greater importance than the con- 
nections stemming from peaceful trade. In the first 
half of the sixth century, the ancient Near East 
had to a large extent been divided between two 
great powers, the Medes and the neo-Babylonians 
(see sketch map, text figure A). But around the 
middle of the century the situation changed: Persia 
under Cyrus II emerged as a major power threat- 
ening the remainder of the old Asiatic civiliza- 
tions and even Greece. To meet the approaching 
danger several alliances were formed; they were 
short-lived because the Persian superiority in arms 
very soon became apparent. To the coalition there 
belonged, at one time or another, Amasis of Egypt, 

1J. D. Beazley, ABSA 40 (1939-40) 83f. The statuette dis 
appeared from sight, but was rediscovered by Dr. Henry Field 
in the collection of Major Altounian in London, to whose 


kindness I owe the new photographs, and to whom I want to 
express my gratitude. 
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Nabonidus, the last king of the neo-Babylonian 
Empire, Croesus of Lydia, Polycrates of Samos, 
and, since Sparta had become the leading military 
power of Greece, she was of necessity drawn into 
the camp. Her capacity for stemming the Persian 
tide, however, must have been more legendary than 
real. Herodotus says (1.69) that Croesus, impressed 
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Fig. A: Sketch Map of the Near East in the middle 
of the Sixth Century B.c. (by John Young) 


by Sparta’s victories over Tegea, asked for an al- 
liance, and the Spartans “swore to be his friends 
and allies.” That a single Spartan soldier actually 
left the country is not recorded. Even the peaceful 
Spartan emissaries who were sent to Sardes with a 
present, a bronze bowl decorated with figures, ap- 
parently did not get farther than Samos, the ally 
nearest home (Herodotus 1.70). “The Samians 
say,” Herodotus tells us, “that the Lacedaemonians 
who were bringing the bowl were too late and 
learned that Sardes and Croesus were taken.”.. 
But before the final Persian victories even the 
mere promise of Sparta’s help must have had an 
effect. Because history deals mostly with the win- 
ning side, many details of the preceding years are 
lost for us and the investigations into the historical 
facts underlying Herodotus’ account are only be- 
ginning.’ Apparently Sparta did send out ambas- 
2 Herodotus’ account has been accepted by most scholars in 
the past. Only Jacoby in his article on Herodotus, RE Supple- 
ment II, (1913) col. 383, declared it to be a poetical pattern. 


See H. Bengtson, Griechische Geschichte, Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft U1, 4 (Munich 1950) 118 and note 1. The 
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sadors with tokens of good will, and the very fact 
that one of the sixth-century Spartan bronze war- 
riors, a companion piece to the one found in South 
Arabia, has actually turned up in Samos (in the 
southern part of the temenos of the Samian He- 
raeum),° suggests that the statuettes were received 
abroad precisely as such tokens, as symbols of Spar- 
ta’s military strength. It would be too much to 
assume that the bronze warrior excavated in Samos 
was part of the decoration of the bronze bowl sent 
from Sparta, originally destined for Sardes and left 
in Samos, but it is worth recalling that Neugebauer 
discovered independently that a slightly later bronze 
warrior in the Berlin Museum was part of the rim 
decoration of a large bronze vessel.* 

But was Arabia not too far removed from the 
scenes of these events to have any part in them? 
Arabia, always a self-sufficient country, had indeed 
lived outside this struggle for power, her wealth 
and the vast backlog of her manpower being un- 
tapped for this reason. But Nabonidus® saw the 
importance of the Arabian resources. When he as- 
cended the throne in 556 B.c. he left the affairs of 
Babylonia in the hands of his son Belshazzar and 
turned his own energies toward the consolidation 
of his influence in his western dependencies, which 
included Palestine and Phoenicia. In 550 he turned 
towards Arabia. He conquered Tema, an important 
Arabian trading post north of the Biblical Dedan 
on the caravan road between Mecca and Damascus 
on the one hand and between Babylonia and Egypt 
on the other. Its importance as a commercial cen- 
ter and a strategic stronghold must have been con- 
siderable, enough for King Nabonidus at any rate 
to make it his residence for fully eight years, years 
in which the Persian advance went on unchecked 
in the north. Only then, in 542, did he return to 
Babylon. 

Nabonidus’ activities in the Arabian oasis of 
Tema will be increasingly illuminated through 
Arabian discoveries. The sources tell us that, once 
installed, he embarked there on cultural activities 
on a large scale. Not only did he build a palace 
“like the palace in Babylon,”® which seems to have 
account is accepted as historical, e.g., by 4. Moortgaat in A. 
Scharff and A. Moortgaat, Aegypten und " srasien im Altertum 
(Munich 1950) 457. See also his excullent synthesis of the 
Nabonidus problem, /oc.cit. 452ff., literature p. 488. See He- 
rodotus 1.83 on the delay of the Spartan army. 

8 JHS 53 (1955) 286 and fig. 15. 

*A. Neugebauer, Die minoischen und archaisch-griechischen 


Bronzen (Berlin 1931) r1of. 
5 W. F. Albright, “The Conquests of Nabonidus in Arabia,” 
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impressed those Arabs who saw it, because neo- 
Babylonian influence is apparent in recently exca- 
vated architecture in South Arabia, but he also di- 
rected a program of religious propaganda aimed 
at drawing his western peoples and the Arabs into 
one cultural and religious orbit. He apparently 
evolved, or helped to revive, a theological system in 
which all these peoples could recognize features of 
their own religion. 

His theological system and the arts which repre- 
sented its gods are full of archaisms; the entire 
trend cannot be understood if one does not see it 
as part of an archaistic movement, widespread at 
the time, to which W. F. Albright has called at- 
tention." He says: “(From the seventh century on- 
ward) disproportionate attention was paid to an- 
tiquarian points (in biblical writings). It is impor- 
tant to note that this revival of interest in the past 
and this pronounced tendency to archaism, which 
are otherwise unknown in biblical literature have 
close parallels in contemporary Egypt and Western 
Asia. In Egypt a revival of the past was inaugurated 
by the princes of Sais, guided by priests and scribes 
whose antiquarian interests had begun in the eighth 
century. . . . In Assyria and Babylonia the same 
thing appears (since the end of the eighth cen- 
tury). ... Nebuchadnezzar also harked back to the 
past. Nabonidus surpassed them all by his zeal for 
antiquity which led him to make excavations in 
many of the then known temple sites of Baby- 
lonia. . . . Moreover, he endeavored to revive the 
ancient cults and rituals. . . . It is highly probable 
that there was a similar revival of interest in the 
past in Phoenicia (a neo-Babylonian dependency 
at the time), which brought with it not only a 
renaissance of the early epic literature, but also an 
unexampled diffusion of Phoenician writings.” This 
archaistic trend continued in Phoenicia into the 
Persian period. 

The archaistic Egyptian art of the time, the neo- 
Memphite, has been thoroughly investigated, the 
corresponding neo-Babylonian and Phoenician arts 
are still very imperfectly understood, probably be- 
JRAS (1925) 293ff. All documents known up to 1929 collected 
in R. P. Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar, Yale Oriental 
Series, Researches XV (New Haven 1929): Arabia, pp. 138ff. 
and map pl. u; Interest in moon cult, pp. 154ff. and passim.; 
Possible contacts with Lydia in his youth, pp. 33ff. 

6B. Landsberger and Th. Bauer, Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, 
N.F. 3-4 (1926-29) 91. 


7 W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Balti- 
more 1946) 241-244. 
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cause they did not work entirely with outright 
copies like the Egyptian, but with adaptations of 
older work and sometimes merely with revived 
iconographical details for entirely new creations. 
An important member of the pantheon propagated 
by Nabonidus was a Near Eastern deity whose 
iconography included, among other things, lunar 
attributes and aspects of a lion fighter. Two reliefs 
of the period depict this divine figure especially 
clearly: a relief found in Daphne in Egypt® and 
another from Amrit’ in Phoenicia. On both reliefs 
the god is represented standing on a lion; on the 
Amrit relief he also holds a small lion, his victim, 
by its hindlegs. Above both gods is the symbol 
which connects the sun and the moon, the sun disc 
resting in a crescent. This symbol begins also to 
appear at about this time on South Arabian altars 
which often have dedicatory inscriptions to the 
Arabian moon god.*° 

In addition, the archaistic trend of the time in- 
troduced other innovations which were of even 
more universal importance. One that was to find 
its way into Greek art and to last there to the end 
of antiquity was another addition to the iconog- 
raphy of the lion-fighting divinity. This goes back 
to the remotest past, and in fact it appears on early 
Accadian seals** and seems then to have been for- 
gotten till the “Chaldaean” theologians revived it; 
the god begins to wear the skin of his victim around 
his shoulders. Judging from the Near Eastern ex- 
amples that were the only ones known a short time 
ago, this iconographical detail was used mainly in 
Phoenicia and its dependencies in Cyprus. The god 
so honored was Melcarth, lord of Tyre and Am- 
rit in Phoenicia and of the Phoenician colony, Citi- 
um, in Cyprus; great quantities of offerings repre- 
senting the god in this garb have been found in 
his sanctuaries in Cyprus and on the mainland.” 

8W. Max Miller, Egyptological Researches (Washington, 
D.C. 1906) pl. 40. Bossert, Altsyrien (Tuebingen 1951) no. 
960, pl. 285. 

® Bossert, op.cit., no. 498, pl. 152. M. Dunand, Bulletin du 
Musée de Beyrouth 8 (1946-48) 94. If the relief must be dated 
in the Persian period, it is a clear survival in Phoenicia of pre 
Persian syncretism, which is also recorded in other cases. 

10 A. Grohmann, “Gottersymbole und Symboltiere auf siid 
arabischen Denkmilern,” Denkschriften Akademie 
(1914) 37ff. 

11 JHS 54 (1934) pl. u, 2. 

12M. Dunand, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 7 (1944-45) 
99ff.; 8 (1946-48) 81ff. A good Cypriote example is Myres, 
Handbook of the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, No. 1092. 

18 The expedition was led by Wendell Phillips. Chief archae 
ologist and discoverer of the statue was Frank P. Albright. He 
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Very recently, however, the figure wearing the lion 
skin has turned up also in South Arabia, in a very 
prominent place. A bronze of large size (pl. 93, 
fig. 4) was excavated by the Yemen expedition of 
the American Foundation for the Study of Man;** 
its iconographical connection with representations 
of the Phoenician Melcarth was immediately recog- 
nized by W. F. Albright.** The statue, discovered 
in the Sabaean Temple of the Moon in Marib, rep- 
resents, according to the inscription engraved on 
its front in archaic Sabaean letters, a mortal, and 
is dedicated to the moon god. It shows a great mix- 
ture of styles which I hope to analyze in another 
paper; most of them are a revival of more ancient 
styles; none is Greek. 

The statue is a great achievement even from the 
point of view of size. It is 93 cm. high, while 
Greece produced in archaic times bronze statuettes 
of only very small size. It is interesting to recall 
that about this period the mainland of Greece re- 
ceived for the first time the iconographical detail 
of the lion skin for its Heracles,*® and nothing is 
more instructive for the direction of influences in 
this case than the comparison of the youth with 
lion skin from Marib with a small Peloponnesian 
bronze (pl. 93, fig. 5) now in the Museum in Cas- 
'® which is one of the oldest Greek sculptural 
examples of Heracles with the lion skin. The skin 
is not yet drawn over the god’s head and the claws 


sel 


rest on his thighs in a somewhat unconvincing 


manner that suggests adaptation from a foreign pro- 
totype like the Marib statue. 

The pre-Persian syncretism reaching from Tyre 
to Saba and from Saba to Greece and emanating 
possibly from a center in Arabia could not be bet- 
ter illustrated. In this case the productive center was 
decidedly not Greece.*’ On the contrary, Sparta 
received at this time influences from abroad which 


has briefly discussed the statue twice: in BASOR 128 (1952) 
with fig. 7 (the height indicated on the caption is incorrect, it 
is 93 cm.) and with Dr. Albert Jamme in The Scientific Monthly 
76 (1953) 33ff. with illustration. The discussion of the in- 
scription is by Dr. Jamme. 

14 BASOR 128 (1952) pp. 38f. 

15 Furtwangler in Roscher ML s.v. Herakles, col. 2145. Darem- 
berg-Saglio s.v. Hercules, p. 118. RE Supplement III, col. 1110f. 
H. Seyrig, Syria 24 (1944-45) 69: “C'est au sixiéme siécle 
que s'est produite la confusion entre le type plastique d’Héraclés 
et celui d’un dieu au lion, dont le type s’était élaboré en 
Phénicie.” 

16 Margarete Bieber, Antike Skulpturen 
Cassel (Marburg 1915) no. 114, pl. 38. 

17 For a different interpretation see Jacqueline Pirenne, C.R. 
Acad. (Paris 1954) 121f. She quotes Diod. 3.45, an excellent 
late survival of Nabonidus’ religious propaganda. 
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she could adapt to her own needs, and during the 
short time that she was drawn into the anti-Persian 
alliance, these influences may very well have come, 
through her political emissaries, from a place as far 
away as the Arabian court of Nabonidus. 

Tema has never been excavated, though many 
missing links of history and archaeology may turn 
up in its ruins."* Situated at one of the main north- 
érn outlets of the Arabian caravan roads it was 
certainly a most important link between South 
Arabia and the rest of the world, especially the anti- 
Persian allies, and it is wholly natural that an ob- 
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18 Dougherty in AJA 34 (1930) 296ff. with literature. 
19 Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabie 
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ject like the Spartan warrior may have arrived in 
South Arabia via Tema. The South Arabian youth 
with lion skin is a very likely object to illustrate the 
influence of its art, the more so since we know 
that this style survived as late as the fourth century 
B.c. in the not too distant North Arabian oasis of 
Dedan."* Only further excavations, and especially 
excavations in Tema, can fully confirm or disprove 
this thesis. But until that time it has at least the 
merit of introducing into the picture a historical 
situation of immense importance which the victory 
of the Persians had almost erased from the records. 


(Paris 1914) plates 29ff. I owe the date to W. F. Albright. A 
slightly later date is given by W. W. Tarn, JEA 15 (1929) tof. 


A Portrait of Claudius 
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A FEw years ago the Memorial Art Gallery in 
Rochester came into possession of a marble Roman 
portrait, purchased from the Brummer collection 
(pl. 94, figs. 1, 2). Nothing is known about the 
history of this head which is life-size and probably 
of Parian marble. Much of the nose as well as a 
portion of the chin has been broken off, and minor 
damage has been suffered by the brows, the lips, 
the right ear and eye. Judging from the base of the 
neck the portrait was originally set into a full-sized 
statue. 

The wavy hair is laid rather close to the skull, 
the slight undulations marked by five concentric 
rings emanating from the crown of the head and 
eventually ending in strands pointing to the left as 
they fall over the edge of the forehead; two strands 
rest on the temple before the ear, forming a half 
moon whose lower horn is directed to the nose. 
Similar undulations, though not in the same regu- 
lar, geometric sequence can be seen on the so-called 
Caligula in the Louvre’ and on the Nero in Rome.* 
On the back of the head the concentric rings are as 
prominent as on the crown and continue to keep 
the hair tight to the skin. The forehead is indented 
by two horizontal lines much more emphatic and 
extended on the right than on the left side, in fact 
the whole forehead shows a fuller development on 
the right side and thus brings the temple to a 
clearer view, as the photograph clearly reveals. If 
a straight line is drawn from the top of the skull 
through the septum of the nose to the end of the 
chin, the disparity between the two sides of the 
face can readily be observed. The eyes betray the 
asymmetry of the upper portion of the head better 
than any other feature, especially because the bridge 
of the nose, as it separates the two eyes, forms a 
broad, vertical furrow whose diminishing width 
culminates at the apex of a triangle where it meets 
the first horizontal indentation of the forehead and 
thereby calls forceful attention to the lack of cor- 
respondence of the eye sockets. The lower part of 

J. Bernoulli, Roemische Ikonographie pl. xv1. 

2A. Hekler, Die Bildnisskunst der Griechen und Roemer, 


pl. 183. 
3 Journal of the British and American Archaeological Society 
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the nose is so badly battered that the original shape 
can hardly be reconstructed by the imagination. 
The right cheek-bone is likewise on a higher level 
than the left one (this is certainly not to be con- 
strued as an illusion), making the cavity between 
this bone and the right jaw slightly longer than on 
the other side. The mouth is well formed, the 
damaged lip apparently held in to coincide with a 
firmly set, determined jaw and extended across the 
lower face in a straight, horizontal line, again call- 
ing attention to the asymmetry of the upper fea- 
tures. After leaving the lower lip the profile line 
describes a sharp indentation before rounding the 
chin to the neck. Another remarkable feature is 
the prominence of the sterno-cleido mastoid muscle 
on the right side, which adds to the general deter- 
mination of the lower features. The ears are mod- 
erate in size and not too obvious from the front 
view. 

The distortions brought about by the asymmetry 
in the upper part of the face and the evident deter- 
mination in the lips and jaw to offset this irregu- 
larity present a decidedly ludicrous contrast pro- 
ducing an expression bordering on stupidity. On 
the other hand, the lines of the forehead, the listless 
drooping of the eyelids, the cavities of the cheeks, 
and the mock-seriousness of the chin suggest a sad, 
if not harried personality. I think we may safely 
call this head a portrait of a middle aged man be- 
tween forty-five and fifty years of age; that he is 
suffering from some manner of physical strain is 
also evident from the tautness of the neck muscle 
and chin to compensate for a weakness elsewhere. 
The artist has neither slurred over any of his awk- 
ward features nor favored his subject with any 
form of idealization; it is a simple, straightforward 
presentation of a character whose physical problem 
appears plainly on the surface. It is also an example 
of what Wace*® would call “naturalism” in Roman 
portraiture and may be dated about a.p. 35-40. 

By measuring each side of the head from the 
of Rome Ill (1905-06) 470. “Portraits of this period are re- 


markable for the uncompromising faithfulness with which the 
artist reproduces all, even unpleasant features.” 
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center of the forehead around to the point above 
the normal position of the external occipital pro- 
tuberance one can see that the right side of the 
head is somewhat larger than the left side. Like- 
wise, the distance from the right brow to the jaw 
bone is somewhat longer than the same expanse on 
the left. The strained neck muscle which must have 
been taut a good share of the time is responsible 
for a slight tilting of the head to the left and is no 
doubt the reason for an overdevelopment on the 
right side of the face; hence the raised eye, ear, 
cheekbone, the prolonged lines of the forehead on 
the same side, and the firmly set jaw and lips. It 
must be assumed that the physical affliction was 
already present in early life to account for such a 
distortion at the age of forty-five. The subject was 
evidently a victim of torticollis carrying with it an 
abnormal development of the neck muscle on the 
right side.‘ 

The only prominent Roman living in the second 
quarter of the first century a.v. whose features and 
physical weakness, as described by Suetonius and 
others, answer to the description of our portrait is 
the Emperor Claudius who was born in 10 B.c. at 
Lyons and occupied the throne from a.p. 40-54. He 
was fifty-one years of age when he became em- 
peror. There are a number of difficulties in the way 
of such an identification which appear serious only 
because we have, for purposes of comparison, no 
dependable portrait of Claudius before he succeeded 
Caligula; first, Claudius was not a popular man 
either with the common people or his own family 
and it is unlikely, though not impossible, that 
many portraits were made of him as a younger 
man.° In the second place, the majority of his ex- 
tant portraits date from his days as emperor when 
a certain degree of idealization concealed many of 
his physical shortcomings; this fact alone renders a 
comparison somewhat difficult. Furthermore, Sue- 
tonius® describes him as “tall but not slender,” but 

4The medical commentary for this article was kindly fur- 
nished by Dr. Wilbur Smith of the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine. From the appearance of our head and what 
we know about Claudius from ancient writers Dr. Smith has 
concluded that Claudius probably suffered from Spastic Diplegia 
or what is commonly known as Little’s disease. 

5M. Stuart (The Portraiture of Claudius—Preliminary Studies 
XII [New York 1938]) considers the possibility of the survival 
of a youthful portrait very slight. Prof. Stuart has assembled a 
useful and exhaustive catalogue of references for all portraits of 
Claudius. For references additional to those cited in this article 
his work should be consulted. 

6 Claudius. 20. 


7 Homer Thompson (Hesperia 22 [1953] pl. 20d) calls it a 
portrait of Zeno the Stoic. A bronze bust in the National Museum 
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this statement, we must remember, applies more to 
the emperor than to the younger man. It is inter- 
esting to note here that a portrait from an earlier 
Greek period has been brought to light, one whose 
asymmetrical eyes are especially prominent,” but no 
biographical information can be found to throw 
light on it. In this case the lack of balance carries 
over to other features but has no effect on the gen- 
eral expression of the face.® 

The ancient writers inform us of physical defects 
and weaknesses which are rarely in evidence in 
extant portraits of the emperor; we can be sure 
they were ignored by the sculptor bent on idealiz- 
ing his features. I quote from Suetonius (Claudius 
30) :* “He possessed majesty and dignity of appear- 
ance, but only when he was standing still or sitting, 
and especially when he was lying down—But when 
he walked, his weak knees gave way under him— 
he would foam at the mouth and trickle at the 
nose; he stammered besides and his head was very 
shaky at all times, but especially when he made the 
least exertion.” He was brought up in illness from 
childhood,”® at a gladiatorial contest he presided in 
a cloak,"* he was unable to walk to the camp when 
the praetorians made him emperor,"* he remained 
seated when he read to the senate;** already as a 
young man assuming the toga virilis he was taken 
in a litter to the Capitol.** Despised by his mother 
and grandmother in his early years, intimidated and 
withheld from the public eye, he became a lone- 
some recluse and developed an unusual sensitive- 
ness as a young man; raised to the throne by a 
capricious stroke of fortune, the extremes of his 
behavior as well as his awkward physical features 
must have created the impression of stupidity, if 
not a mild form of insanity, although we have 
ample evidence pointing to a well-balanced mind. 
T. Ruth,” after sifting all the available informa- 
tion, put his malady down as paraplegic rigidity or 
of Naples (Hekler, op.cit., p. xxi, fig. 13) has the same pe- 
culiarity. 

8 Another portrait of Zeno, also in the same museum (Hekler, 
pl. 104) shows no signs of asymmetry. Several good examples 
have been found in Egypt which have not yet been published 
but reveal symptoms of the same disease. 

® Trans. by J. C. Rolfe. 

10 Dio, 60.2.4: Td voowdns. 

11 Suetonius, Claudius, 2. 

12 Josephus, Antiq. XIX, 222. 


14 Suetonius, Claudius, 2. For a discussion of Claudius’ per- 
sonality see V. M. Scramuzzo, The Emperor Claudius (Cam- 
bridge 1940) 35ff. 

15 The Problem of Claudius (Baltimore 1916) 133. 
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Little’s disease, most likely deriving from prema- 
ture birth. 

If what we have said above is true, it follows 
that the physical weakness of Claudius and the 
distorted features developed from it belonged to 
him alone and cannot be confused with the features 
of another member of the family. It is interesting, 
too, that John Malalas*® writes of his face as pale and 
pinched and thin. This is confirmed by Dio Cas- 
sius'’ who adds that he was “sickly in body.” The 
latter writers are evidently describing his appearance 
at the age of fifty when he became emperor, where- 
as Suetonius, as we remarked, was probably re- 
ferring to his later years when he was “not slender.” 
We can easily conclude that the emperor was cor- 
pulent after ascending the throne, when he had 
fewer scruples about indulging his fondness for eat- 
ing than in his younger days of seclusion. Moreover, 
some of the imperial portraits, in spite of obvious 
idealization, reveal decided resemblances to our head. 
The engraved gem in Vienna’ preserves something 
of the same harried expression in the vertical fur- 
row above the nose and the drawn lines on each 
side of the mouth. The same tautness of lines in 
the profile are indicated in another cameo, also in 
the same place.*® The overdevelopment of the neck 
muscle, the neatly arranged waves of the hair, and 


sharp indentation below the lower lip are evident 
in the coin portraits.*° The most convincing re- 


semblance, however, is found in the head in the 
Braunschweig Museum.”* Here we find the asym- 
metry of the eyes exaggerating, in the profile, the 
usual strained expression, even though the lack of 
balance is not extended into the face below the 
eyes. The hair falls down to the same level on the 
forehead, whose horizontal lines and vertical fur- 
row are similar, if not so sharply delineated; the 
profile line of the forehead, almost vertical, is like- 
wise convincing. The mouth of our head is too 
badly damaged to stand the test of comparison, but 
in both heads we note the same indentation above 
the chin, the same profile of the back of the head. 
The Braunschweig example also has the same neat- 


Dindorf, 


Hist. Byz. He 
Ruth, 


16 Chron. 246, ed. 
describes Claudius as 
evKds, waxpoyis, yadnvdraros. Cf. J. D. 
op.cit. 23. 

17 60.2. Trans. E. Cary. 

18 Bernoulli, op.cit. II', pl. xvii, 2. 

19 Bernoulli, ibid. pl. xxx1. Cf. also the cameo in Windsor 
Castle (E. Strong, Art in Ancient Rome [New York 1928] fig. 
234). 

20 Bernoulli, idid. pl. xxxtv, 9-12. 
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ly arranged waves in the hair, radiating from the 
crown. The over-all picture in each case is one of 
strained sadness or Weltschmerz, which adequately 
sums up the impression Claudius must have made 
on those who best knew him. 

There are other imperial portraits, some less cer- 
tain in their identity, which reveal similarities to 
our head in certain features: one such is in the 
Museum of the Agora in Athens.” Here the rather 
horizontal line of the mouth and the firmly set 
jaw are especially striking. The velate head, now 
in the Parma Museum,” is more certain in its 
identity. Here the right eye, which is lower than 
the left, the wide eyeslit on the right side, and the 
more vertical line running from the right side of 
the nose to the corner of the mouth provide inter- 
esting details for comparison. The head in the 
National Museum of Athens,”* which I regard as a 
fairly certain Claudius, has the very sharp indenta- 
tion just below the lower lip. Another pleasing and 
well-modelled head in Terragone® has the usual 
features that create the expression of anxiety in the 
face of the emperor, along with a treatment of the 
hair reminiscent of the Braunschweig example. The 
only sign of physical weakness is the firmly set jaw 
which impressed Poulsen (p. 63) as “extraordi- 
nairement énergique.” So far as I know, there is 
no certainly identified portrait of the youthful 
Claudius worthy of comparison; surely the so- 
called Claudius in the National Museum of Rome” 
has virtually nothing of his features. The huge 
portrait from Smyrna, published by Poulsen*’ and 
called a youthful Claudius by Curtius,”* has, at 
least, a general resemblance to accepted portraits in 
its favor and shows a sharp indentation above the 
chin as well as heavy lines above the corners of the 
mouth, but reveals no sign of physical weakness. 

In view of the similarity of features in the 
Rochester head to those in portraits long accepted 
by a number of authorities, and in the light of the 
manifestations of Claudius’ physical weakness, more 
obvious in our head than in any other example, I 
believe we have here a likeness of the emperor in 

21 Bernoulli, pl. 

£2 T. L. Shear, Hesperia 4 (1935) 411-13, figs. 35-36. 

23 L. Curtius, RM 47 (1932) 242-268, pls. 62-64. 

-4L. Curtius, RM 49 (1934) 135, fig. 13. 

25F. Poulsen, Sculptures antiques de musées de province 


espagnols (Copenhagen 1933) pl. txvu, fig. 106. 
26 Hekler, pl. 181. 


op.cit. 47, pls. xLv-xLvi, figs. 70-72. 
28. RM 49 (1934) 132, note I. 
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middle age. Granted that all the accepted portraits 
portray him as emperor and that he was unpopular 
prior to his accession to the throne, can such a por- 
trait, which accords so well with symptoms of his 
malady as described by ancient writers and which 
therefore cannot be identified with another promi- 
nent Roman of that day, not even with a member 
of his immediate family—can such a portrait repre- 
sent anyone other than Claudius? I agree with 
Prof. Stuart” that we are not likely to find a de- 
pendable youthful portrait; nor do I regard such 
identifications in the past as very trustworthy. The 
Rochester head is not a youthful portrait, nor is it 
a caricature, for while its expression may border 
on the stupid side, it has too much of the pathetic 
and tragic, too much of what we know as the 
natural Claudius to be put down as a willful distor- 
tion. It is a frank reproduction of the emperor’s fea- 
tures between forty-five and fifty years of age, not 
long before he stepped into the shoes of Caligula. 


A suggestion is also in order for another head in 
the Rochester gallery, published in this journal (53 
| 1949] 258-60, pls. 37-38) (here pl. 94, fig. 3). The 
possibility of identifying the head as Galen had 
already occurred to me at the time, but I knew of 
no other likeness of the physician from ancient 
times. Recently I discovered a drawing of Galen’s*® 
head (pl. 94, fig. 4) taken from the Juliana Anicia 
(more commonly known as Dioscurides) manu- 
script in the Royal Library of Vienna, written ca. 
A.D. 500 and presented to Juliana Anicia, the em- 
peror’s daughter, as a wedding gift. Bernoulli®* 
suggested that the face may have portrait features, 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


29 op.cit. 42. 

30 Charles Singer, The Evolution of Anatomy (London 1925) 
48, fig. 24. A better reproduction may be found in Ralph Turner, 
The Great Cultural Traditions Il (New York 1941) 978. The 
drawing was prepared by T. L. Poulton, artist to the Anatomical 
Department of University College. 

31 Gr. Ikon. Il, 221, pl. xxxm. 
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although the figures cannot be traced to statues. 
G. W. Elderkin** traces the grouping of the fig- 
ures, who are all authorities on ancient medicine, 
through Christian and late Greek art. H. Swarzen- 
ski** dates it at a.v. 510 and points out its relation- 
ship to monuments of pre-Christian date (p. 20); 
he also suggests it may be a copy of a frontispiece 
of ca. A.D. 200 (p. 14, note 30). P. Buberl** gives the 
end of the second century as the earliest possible 
date and believes, like Bernoulli, that the face of 
Galen was taken from a portrait. It must be noted 
that the figure of Galen, the most prominent in the 
group, has deteriorated in some details which have 
been restored in the drawing; the latter has, how- 
ever, falsely covered up the broad part in the hair 
above the center of the forehead, which is an indi- 
cation of incipient baldness. 

Can such a drawing be used for a comparison 
with the marble head in question? Much depends, 
of course, on the authenticity of the portrait in the 
manuscript miniature. In any case, I should like 
to call attention to resemblances in the general 
shape of the head, the full beard, the heavy lid 
hanging far over the eyes, the space intervening 
between lid and brow, and a general expression of 
reflection. The marble head with its baldness and 
furrowed forehead obviously represents an older 
man. Galen lived from a.p. 129-199 or 200 and was 
active at the court of Marcus Aurelius.** The marble 
head, as I have already observed, is a portrait of a 
Greek (Galen was a Pergamene), although the 
style is that of the Roman school of the late second 
century A.D. I present this comparison as a sug- 
gestive possibility which may bear more fruit in 
the future. 


82 AJA 39 (1935) 103-4, fig. 7B. 

33 ArtB 22 (1940) 13ff., fig. 11. 

34 Die byzantinischen Handschriften (Beschreibendes Verzeich- 
nis der illuminierten Handschriften O6esterreichs, N. F. IV) 
(Leipzig 1937) 17-21, pl. m. 

35]. Ilberg, RAM 44 (1889) 210-11. 
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THomas James Dunsasin died on March 31st, 1955, 
at the age of 43. He was born in Australia in 1911 and 
educated at Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School and at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was 
Derby Scholar in 1933, and during the next two years 
travelled in South Italy and Sicily as a student of the 
British School at Rome. In 1935 he went to the Brit- 
ish School at Athens, of which he was Assistant Di 
rector from 1936-1945. He was elected Fellow of All 
Souls in 1937. Early in the war he was commissioned 
in the Intelligence Service, and after a period in the 
War Office volunteered for service in occupied Crete. 
He went in early in 1942, and in the same year was 
awarded the D.S.O. He remained there, with brief 
intervals, throughout the occupation; and in 1945, as 
Lt. Colonel, became Monuments, Fine Arts and An- 
tiquities Officer in Greece. In the same year he re 
turned to Oxford as Reader in Classical Archaeology, 
in succession to Stanley Casson. In 1947 he was award 
ed the Order of the Phoenix (with swords). In 1948 
he published The Western Greeks. In 1950 he became 
Domestic Bursar of All Souls, and in 1952 travelled 
in the Near East on a Leverhulme Research Fellow 
ship. He leaves a wife, son and daughter. 

At Corpus Dunbabin was a pupil of Alan Blake 
way, and learned from him that ideal of the synthesis 
of historical and archaeological method which he was 
to achieve so remarkably in his own work. He was not 
primarily an excavator, but he carried out with Blake 
way a dig at Monasteri near Perachora in 1936, and 
some small work on the Perachora site in subsequent 
years. His principal work of a purely archaeological 
character was the preparation for publication of the 


material from Perachora excavated and partly worked 
on by Payne. The first volume contains a great deal 
of Payne’s work, but it was through Dunbabin’s un- 
selfish and untiring industry that it became published 
in 1940. A second volume, consisting in great part of 
his own work, was largely prepared at the time of his 
death. His travels and studies in Magna Graecia in 
the thirties helped him to set the Perachora material 
against a wider background, while the strictly archae- 
ological work involved in that publication gave an 
exceptionally solid grounding to his use of archae- 
ological data in his work on the early history of 
Greece, in a number of articles and especially of course 
in his book, The Western Greeks. His Levantine trav- 
els as Leverhulme Research Fellow should have led to 
most interesting work on the oriental background of 
early Greece, where his historical/archaeological ap- 
proach would have been of peculiar value. 

With the loss to scholarship goes the personal loss. 
Of exceptional kindness, always ready to help, Dun- 
babin was also extremely practical in finding ways of 
helping effectively. One could always count on him for 
the deed as well as the will. It was this combination, 
no doubt, that made his war-work in Crete so valuable, 
both in the immediate object of resistance and, on a 
longer term, of helping to save Crete from the post-war 
troubles that racked the rest of Greece. His part in all 
that is part of the history, and legend, of the war; his 
utter reliability, with his humour and charm, will be 
remembered by all who knew him in war or peace. 


Martin RosBertson 
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Arrest AND MoveMENT, AN Essay ON SPACE AND 
TIME IN THE REPRESENTATIONAL ART OF THE AN- 
crENT East, by H. A. Groenewegen-Frank- 
fort. Pp. xxiv + 222, figs. 47, pls. 94. Faber and 
Faber, London, 1951. £2.10.0. 


In Arrest and Movement Mrs. Frankfort has set 
herself the unenviable task of discovering the implica- 
tions of ancient Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Cretan 
art in their respective idiosyncrasies of spatial render- 
ing. It is a closely reasoned and compact argument, 
well documented, and demonstrates her familiarity 
with and understanding of the problems of a type of 
rendering which is unlike our own. Her knowledge 
of the subject makes it possible for her to avoid many 
of the pitfalls of the art historians who have used an- 
cient pre-Greek art as a springboard for their theories. 
It must be stressed at the outset that her argument is 
on a logical, as opposed to aesthetic or strictly art his- 
torical basis, although her viewpoint is that of the art 
historian. Her indebtedness to the late Ernst Cassirer, 
though nowhere stated, is also apparent. 

The argument is based on the traditional premise 
that these ancient arts differ from our own in kind: 
they share with most primitive art and children’s art 
a way of rendering which is fundamentally different 
from either in that it involves another concept of the 
surrounding space. The author defines this way as 
non-functional rendering. Her study has led her to 
believe, furthermore, that the varieties of non-func- 
tional rendering which we find in these arts are strictly 
correlated to their content. In other words, the types of 
rendering used to represent space and time relations 
in the periods of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Cretan 
art are respectively appropriate to their contents. The 
argument is persuasive, if not conclusive. The reviewer 
will confine his account and remarks to the section on 
Egyptian art for two reasons. It is his own field of 
interest, and it forms the principal part of the volume. 

After an introductory exposition of the problems 
involved and a penetrating discussion of predynastic 
and early dynastic art, the author turns to the Old 
Kingdom private tomb scenes of daily life. These have 
been variously considered as representing the sum- 
ming up of a man’s achievement in his life, posthu- 
mous visits to the land of the living, and a symbolical 
domain to compensate him for his loss, this last view 
advanced by Hermann Kees. Mrs. Frankfort considers 
these scenes, however, as representing the image of 
man in death watching the manifestations of life, an 
interpretation for which she has considerable support 
in the scenes and the accompanying text (Egyptian 
m>2: watching). She believes that the spatial render- 
ing reinforces the non-actuality of the scenes: the fig- 
ures are represented in such a way that their dynamic 
relation is minimized by the avoidance of illusionistic 


space. In the individual human figure the parts are 
composed conceptually in the canon of profile head and 
legs and front-view torso, again an “anti-perspective” 
rendering. Since the scenes into which the figures fit 
were probably to be read rather than visually con- 
ceived, a large part of their meaning would have been 
destroyed by the introduction of illusionistic space and 
perspective. Tendencies toward perspective were there- 
fore avoided, inasmuch as illusion and perspective 
rendering would have altered the significance of the 
scenes. 

After reviewing the subject of the non-actuality of 
the private tomb scenes, the author turns to those in 
the royal pyramid temples. Here there is a great dif- 
ference, for the king, unlike the passively watching 
tomb owner, is active and participates. It is a divine 
king in a static situation, however, and this leaves no 
scope for dramatic tension: “where kingship tran- 
scends the human situation as completely as it does in 
Egypt, protective acts on the part of the gods are 
purely symbolical, obeisance on the part of the king 
purely ritual. ... The beneficial proximity of king and 
gods . . . must lack spatial as well as temporal defini- 
tion.” (p. 52) Although both content and implicit 
meaning of the scenes in the private tombs and the 
funerary temples originally differed, both could be 
adequately expressed by the same type of spatial ren- 
dering, one which shuns illusionistic and dramatic 
space. In the later Old Kingdom and the First Inter- 
mediate Period confusion of meaning and disintegra- 
tion of form result from the plagiarism of royal themes 
in private tombs, for the most part in the participation 
of the tomb owner in fishing and fowling scenes. In 
this way Mrs. Frankfort explains the change of the 
tomb owner’s status from passive watcher to partici- 
pant. Non-actuality and non-functional rendering still 
are dominant, however, and it is only in a few rare 
cases that dramatic and emotional qualities are achieved 
within the framework of this rendering. 

The art of the Middle Kingdom does not receive so 
detailed an analysis, since it continues the traditional 
way of rendering. Tendencies toward the use of dra- 
matic space and a trend toward monumentality, a con- 
cept to which we shall return, are noted. But the 
tendencies toward the use of dramatic space are half- 
hearted, and on the same wall it is frequently achieved 
and ignored. The famous scene of the transport of a 
colossus at el Bersheh is basically unsuccessful: “Even 
the manner in which the transport has been pictured 
is static—none of the figures holding the ropes is 
actually pulling—and shows no attempt to grapple 
with the spatial relation between the different groups 
that do the hauling. Therefore, however ambitious 
the conception of this monumental scene, the rend- 
ering lacks actuality, and since the achievement of 
the transport did not have symbolical dignity either, 
the result is, from the monumental point of view, an 
artistic failure.” (p. 76) So too are the scenes of 
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dancers and wrestlers in consecutive series from Beni 
Hasan: “These, however, do not represent the choice 
of a pregnant moment of action; the result is there- 
fore, as often as not, frozen and lifeless gestures or, 
in the case of the wrestlers, an endless number of 
variations on the theme of two intertwined figures 
which neither in themselves nor in the mass clearly 
suggest factual movement.” (p. 76) 

To the two-dimensional art of the New Kingdom 
and its implications the author has devoted a section 
longer than that on Mesopotamian art. The section is 
divided into the pre-Amarneh, Amarneh, and _post- 
Amarneh phases and the battle scenes of the late New 
Kingdom. The new concept which intrudes at the 
outset is the interest in man’s political life: “Generally 
speaking, the shift is from an exclusive preoccupation 
with the lasting significance of life in death which we 
found in the Old Kingdom and from abortive attempts 
in the direction of monumentality of the Middle King- 
dom painters, toward a new concept of timeless exist- 
ence, more individual than the former, less challenging 
than the latter. Not the typical aspects of life bound 
up with man’s material wealth, not man’s single and 
historical achievement, but his political function be- 
came the focus of interest, namely, his public activities 
in what had become a powerful empire and still re- 
mained a hierarchic state.” (pp. 78-79.) The scenes of 
daily life now illustrate the tomb owner’s official func- 
tion as supervisor of works and collector of revenue 
and they lose their original meaning in these latter 
cases. There is a logical inconsistency in the tomb 
scenes when the owner is represented in one part as 
dead but passively watching, in another part as an 
official engaged in his business, and still elsewhere as 
deceased and undergoing funeral rites. The original 
Old Kingdom scheme, as interpreted by Mrs. Frank- 
fort, has been done violence, and yet the space and 
time implications prevail without the intention of aim- 
ing at dramatic space being involved. Changes do oc- 
cur, however, when the spectator is drawn into the 
orbit of a scene by the almost functional rendering of 
figures and groups, as in certain banquet scenes with 
full face rendering, or when actuality in a scene seems 
to be more than a contingency of an abstract scheme, 
as in the emotional appeal of an individualized widow 
at the feet of a sarcophagus or the terror of a majestic 
animal about to die. In these cases and in those where 
man’s political functions are stressed, there is an ever 
increasing tendency to localize the action, and this 
results in an interest in topography which has impli- 
cations for the rendering of space. 

In the art of the Amarneh period the author sees a 
secularization of content and the supplanting of the 
traditional scenes connected with the deceased by a 
narrative of his significant doings. The world of Osiris 
is suppressed, and this leaves the tomb owner, in one 
case at least, as a small, officious, and likeable creature 
carrying out the king’s business and receiving his re- 
ward. Spatial experiments such as the abandonment 
of the ground line and the use of dramatic space are 
characteristic. In the absence of significant meaning, 
however, true monumental art is not achieved, and the 
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author finds the narrative repetitious and the repre- 
sentation as dull as its liveliness is shallow. Post- 
Amarneh art fares better for a brief period, as illus- 
trated by the Memphite tomb of Horemheb, but it is 
only in the royal battle reliefs that a new development 
in spatial rendering is to be discovered. 

In the battle reliefs of Seti I at Karnak Mrs. Frank- 
fort finds true monumentality for the first time in the 
history of Egyptian painting and relief. This develop- 
ment is never quite fulfilled and, generally speaking, 
is annulled in the subsequent relief of Rameses II and 
III. In the Seti reliefs not the trivial events of the 
Amarneh tombs but the tensest episodes of history 
are given actuality, and the conflict between momen- 
tariness and timelessness is solved. 

The contribution of Mrs. Frankfort’s essay is in 
her discussion of spatial rendering and her analysis 
of examples. The reader may experience difficulty, 
however, in understanding why monumentality, or 
rather its absence, has been chosen as a Leitmotiv. 
Monumentality as used in the essay is a quality of art 
which entails reference to actuality, with the emphasis 
either on its space and time character, or on its tran- 
scendent significance; it frequently involves an ele- 
ment of tension, as in a king fighting or two individ- 
uals in a confrontation scene. Monumentality is char- 
acteristic of Egyptian sculpture from the time of the 
first dynasties, but not of painting and relief. In the 
author’s examination of Mesopotamian reliefs she finds 
only a few cases where it is achieved, notably the 
Naram-Sin stele and the presentation scene on the 
Hammurabi Code monument. In Cretan art it is 
totally lacking. The reviewer suggests that the concept 
could have been used profitably only if a fuller discus- 
sion of sculpture in the round had been introduced, 
a subject which the author recognizes as closely re- 
lated but has chosen to exclude as lying outside the 
scope of her study. As the essay stands, it seems to be 
largely concerned with the absence of monumentality, 
an admittedly curious approach to an analysis of 
ancient painting and relief. 

As to the substance of the essay, namely that the 
type of spatial rendering in each case is particularly 
appropriate to its content, this is @ priori an argument 
which can hardly be questioned. Form and content are 
axiomatically difficult to separate, and we should be 
surprised to find in the art of any well-defined period 
a type of rendering that is inappropriate to its content. 
It is hard to believe, however, that the Egyptian tomb 
artists of the Old Kingdom deliberately rejected 
illusionistic rendering and perspective, or the paths 
thereto, with the knowledge that such rendering was 
inconsistent with the nature and function of the sub- 
ject matter. Certainly it is erroneous to consider the 
ancient artists as ignorant of some of the principles of 
illusionistic rendering, but we cannot assume that they 
consciously rejected them. In connection with Mrs. 
Frankfort’s interpretation of the scenes of daily life, 
it is not conclusively proved that the owner is to be 
considered as man in death watching the manifestations 
of life. She dismisses too easily the view that he is 
inactive because he is a man for whom things are 
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done rather than one who actually performs them. 

On the whole, Mrs. Frankfort has tackled with suc- 
cess and persistence a set of problems usually ignored 
by the archaeologist and too lightly dealt with by the 
art historian. Since Heinrich Schiafer’s study of Egyp- 
tian art, few have examined the reasons for its strange- 
ness. The sections on Mesorotamian and Cretan art 
are stimulating. The latter is treated independently of 
the art of the mainland, an approach which seems to 
be advocated by many in recent years. 

As the passages quoted above indicate, the author’s 
presentation is forceful. On occasion the reader is 
jarred by overstatements which are perhaps not so 
strong in their contexts. Nevertheless, a few minor 
points deserve attention. On page 78 the tomb of An- 
tefoker is referred to as “the only remaining Middle 
Kingdom tomb in Thebes.” The tomb is more properly 
that of his wife, Senet, and is hardly the only Middle 
Kingdom tomb there (see the author’s plate 26, for 
example). On page 63 the lack of significant reliefs 
from Middle Kingdom funerary temples is lamented; 
the dearth is not so great as the author suspects. On 
page 91 a scene is described in which a girl has fallen 
and is helped by her companion; the scene, however, 
is almost universally thought to represent two gleaners 
fighting. On page 148 it is said that there are no 
parallels outside Mesopotamia for the word lists. Al- 
though not strictly analogous, the lists published by 
Sir Alan Gardiner in Ancient Egyptian Onomastica 
(Oxford 1947) certainly should not be so completely 
excluded (see Charles F. Nims, “Egyptian Catalogues 
of Things,” JNES 9, 253-262, a review article). 

Errata noted are: page 60, for pl. xxxii b, read pl. 
xxiii b; page 125, for pl. xlv read fig. 25; on pages 121 
and following, the references to the battle scenes 
should be to Wreszinski, Adlas II, not I. 


WILLIAM KELLy Simpson 
AMERICAN RESEARCH CENTER IN EGYPT 
CAIRO 


Everypay Lire 1n BaByton Assyria, by Georges 
Contenau, translated from the French by K. R. 
and A. R. Maxwell-Hyslop. Pp. xv + 328, pls. 
xxv, figs. 32. St. Martin’s Press Inc., New York, 
1954. $5.00. 


Dr. Georges Contenau is one of the most prolific 
writers in the field of ancient Near Eastern studies. 
To name only a few of his publications, they range 
from Contracts néo-babyloniens (1927-29) to La civili- 
zation d’ Assur et de Babylone (1937), from Le déluge 
babylonien (1941) to La magie chez les assyriens et les 
babyloniens (1947) and from the short but very useful 
booklet Arts et styles de l’Asie anterieure d’ Alexandre a 
Islam (1948) to the monumental Manuel d’arché- 
ologte orientale (in four volumes, 1927-1947). 

With the present book, or rather with the original, 
La Vie quotidienne &@ Babylone et en Assyrie (1950), 
M. Contenau has undertaken to fill a gap in the litera- 
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ture of the field. For the reader unacquainted wifh the 
mass of specialized and widely scattered literature, or 
with B. Meissner’s cumbersome Babylonien und As- 
syrien (1920-1925), there exists no general, lucid ac- 
count from which he could inform himself concerning 
the spiritual and material culture of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. 

M. Contenau’s table of contents reads as if the pres- 
ent volume were indeed such an account. The book 
is divided into four chapters. The first, General In- 
formation, ranges from the country, inhabitants, lan- 
guage, to the confectioner and seller of songs. The 
second chapter, King and State, leads from the palace 
of king Sargon II at Khorsabad to the type of war- 
ships used by the Assyrians. The third chapter deals 
with Mesopotamian thought, the fourth with religious 
life. Every major topic discussed within the chapters 
is included in the table of contents which thus serves 
as a partial index, although a Select Index at the end 
of the book further aids the reader in locating single 
items. 

According to the introduction, the book covers the 
most fully documented period of Assyro-Babylonian 
history, ca. 700-530 B.c., from the reign of the Sargonid 
dynasty in Assyria to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
the Great of Persia. In the treatment of the single 
items, however, M. Contenau does not limit himself 
to this age, but brings in a vast amount of evidence 
from earlier periods. Such a treatment would have 
necessitated full explanation of the connections between 
earlier and later material, and ample references. In- 
stead, there is throughout the book an obvious desire 
to limit the volume of text and to give only very few 
references. Probably this is due to a mistaken notion 
of what the average reader wants and needs. At any 
rate, the method here employed may even mislead 
such an average reader by presenting to him as facts 
what are often only debatable suppositions. Moreover, 
the paucity of references will force the reader to find 
his own sources for specific items, instead of being 
able to profit from M. Contenau’s vast bibliographical 
knowledge. 

An extreme example of the procedure here criticized 
is given by the paragraph which, according to its title, 
Gilgamesh in Art, discusses the representations of the 
mythical king of Uruk and hero of the most widely 
known Mesopotamian epic. It reads as follows: “The 
Gilgamesh motif is found in the very earliest historical 
period, in Egypt, carved on the ivory handle of a 
shaped flint knife, and in varying forms it persists 
through the centuries, finally reaching Europe at the 
time of the barbarian invasions, when it became a 
decorative feature on Merovingian belt buckles.” The 
rest of the paragraph deals with the influence of the 
Gilgamesh motif on Byzantine and later art. This 
very cursory treatment of Gilgamesh in art is only 
somewhat augmented by the closing sentence of the 
foregoing section, the Epic of Gilgamesh, which states 
that “some of Gilgamesh’s exploits, notably those in 
which he subdues monsters, are depicted in art 
throughout the whole of the Near East. . . .” 

While it is indeed likely that Gilgamesh was repre- 
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sented in Near Eastern art by many of the heroes 
conquering lions and monsters, this identification has 
never been proved by documentary evidence and there- 
fore cannot be made without reservation. Moreover, in 
view of the fact that the Egyptian knife handle men- 
tioned by M. Contenau dates from about 3000 B.c. 
while the texts naming Gilgamesh are about a thousand 
years later, an explanation would have been in order 
to avoid giving the impression that the figure on the 
knife handle should be regarded as representing Gil- 
gamesh. Lastly, some reference, perhaps to M. Con- 
tenau’s Manuel Ill, p. 1592 should have given the 
reader a chance to inform himself about the knife 
handle once it had been brought into the discussion. 
Similarly, a reference to E. Salin, “Sur quelques images 
tutelaires de la Gaule Merovingienne, apports orientaux 
et survivances sumeriennes” (Syria 23 [1942-3] 2o1ff.) 
on which M. Contenau obviously based his remarks 
about the motifs of the belt buckles, would have surely 
been appreciated by someone not familiar with the 
article. 

It is unfortunate also that the translators did not feel 
justified in eliminating occasional repetitions and did 
not correct the oversight on p. 216 according to which 
Sennacherib instead of Esharhaddon is mentioned as 
the father of Ashurbanipal. 

With all the criticisms here voiced, the book never- 
theless points up the need for such a work and the 
great difficulties inherent in the task. We therefore 
have ample reason to be grateful to M. Contenau for 
his pioneering effort. 

EpitH Porapa 

QUEENS COLLEGE 


Tue ANciENT Near East In Pictures RELATING TO 
THE TesTaMENT, by James B. Pritchard. Pp. 
xvi + 111 (text), figs. 769 on 240 pp. + 4 maps. 
Princeton University Press, 1954. $20.00. 


In editing the volume Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
Relating to the Old Testament (Princeton University 
Press, 1950), Professor Pritchard presented one aspect 
of the double faceted record of man’s past, “their . 
literature, documents, and other writings.” The same 
scholar has now very successfully assembled an account 
of the other facet, “the more graphic record in monu- 
ment, building, and artifact.” ANET and ANEP (as 
the author refers to these two books) should be used 
together to supplement each other, and indeed a new, 
revised edition of ANET has just been published 
(Spring of 1955) to serve as a most up-to-date com- 
panion volume to ANEP. 

“Relating to the Old Testament” is the volume’s 
subtitle and is Professor Pritchard’s way of suggesting 
that a principle underlying the choice of the material, 
has been relevance (defined in a rather broad sense) 
of the objects to the Old Testament. In this manner a 
pre-Dynastic Egyptian slate palette (fig. 12), a Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty statue of Ta-weret (fig. 568), South 
Arabian incense altars (figs. 579, 581, third to first 
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centuries B.c.) and other seemingly extra-biblically 
relevant objects have been included in ANEP. The 
reason for this, as expressed by the author, is that “this 
wider interpretation of relevance rests upon the obser- 
vation of a certain cultural unity which prevailed 
throughout the ancient Near East and in which the 
peoples of Palestine participated” (p. vit). Professor 
Pritchard concludes this particular paragraph with the 
hope “that the generous definition of rclationship 
which underlies the selection of the material may serve 
to make the volume of use to students whose primary 
interest is more general and who are concerned with 
the history and culture of the entire area of the ancient 
Near Eastern world.” 

This omnibus task of direct Old Testament relevance 
and its broad extensions to “adjacent and related cul- 
tures . . . from times earlier [and later] than the bibli- 
cal period” (p. vit) is truly an important consideration 
for the overall understanding of the Old Testament 
and its times and has been in a large measure suc- 
cessfully achieved in Professor Pritchard’s new vol- 
ume. The idea of being exceedingly generous with the 
material at times, however, obscures the underlying 
aim of the book. Entire sections of the book lack even 
a single reference to an object from Palestine. Cer- 
tainly the cultures of Egypt, Mesopotamia and Anatolia 
each had their own unique impact on the Old Testa- 
ment and the Land of the Bible, but undoubtedly the 
indigenous cultures of Palestine did so as well. The 
inclusion of as many relevant objects from Palestine as 
possible, native products—both original and imitations 
—and foreign imports should have been the author’s 
constant consideration. 

The author mentions advisors he consulted for the 
selection of material, all of them eminent authorities 
in each of the fields of archaeology which ANEP 
covers. The courtesies afforded the author as indicated 
by his acknowledgements certainly give one the warm- 
est feeling regarding the cooperation that exists inter- 
nationally in at least this area of information. 

The plates (several of recent discoveries “not previ- 
ously published,” or of objects in American museums 
which now will replace some of the more familiar 
European pieces which have steadily appeared in the 
earlier handbooks) are generally very good. Many new 
photographs were taken of important objects and their 
clarity (as well as all the others) is due to the format 
of the book and the fine gravure. 

Each illustration has a descriptive entry which is 
included after the plates for most convenient refer- 
ence. At the maximum the following amount of in- 
formation is given: a paragraph which thoroughly sum- 
marizes all the significant details of the object, a sec- 
ond paragraph which gives, when possible, present 
location, museum number, provenience, date of dis- 
covery, material(s) of which it is made, size or scale, 
date to which it is attributed (varying criteria), refer- 
ences to its publication, significant or convenient refer- 
ences to other publications and discussions, and the 
source of the photograph. Dates and chronologies as 
well as spellings are the same as in ANET. 

The book is divided into ten general sections within 
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which there are further subdivisions. Since a strict 
classification of any one object is impossible, there are 
numerous cross references and an excellent index. 
There is no comprehensive bibliography, but preceding 
most of the sections and subsections are lists of spe- 
cialized source readings. Professor Pritchard lists the 
various important handbooks of a similar nature that 
preceded his volume, but neglects to include A. G. 
Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie biblique (Paris, Volume 
1, 1939; Volume 2, 1953), and the Encyclopaedia Bib- 
ica (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem, Volume 1, 1950; Vol- 
ume 2, 1954). 

It is not my intention to review this volume picture 
by picture discussing the merits or deficiencies of each 
one or its entry. As already stated, the book is in gen- 
eral an admirable and highly commendable undertak- 
ing. I should nevertheless like to make some specific 
suggestions regarding illustrative material which 
would, I believe, reinforce the author’s intention of 
presenting “illustrations which are obviously relevant 
to the history, daily life, and religion of Palestine.” The 
majority of my additions are objects from Palestine 
which should have been included in this volume to 
help create a larger and more comprehensive picture 
of that land and its relationship to the neighboring 
areas. 

The section “Peoples and their Dress” has 66 pic 
tures and is subdivided into the following categories: 
(a) Various Peoples; (b) Egyptian; (c) Mesopotamian; 
(d) Elamite, Median and Persian; (e) Hittites and 
Successors; (f) Syrian; (g) Syrian and Sea Peoples; 
(h) Arabian. In this section it may have been ap- 
propriate to include more of the Megiddo ivories. 
Certainly the ivory, Oriental Institute A22292 (Loud, 
Megiddo Ivories, pl. 11, p. 10) not included in this 
volume at all (probably due to its poor condition al- 
though a reconstruction drawing exists which shows 
clothed males and females) should have been repro- 
duced. Cross references should have been made to the 
Megiddo Victory Procession ivory, fig. 332 and the 
standing woman, fig. 125. The Hebrew seals of 
“Shemab” and “Pera” (Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew 
Seals, p. 28, fig. 2; p. 41, fig. 31) showing standing, 
clothed male figures and dating from the Iron Age in 
Palestine and the Hebrew seal of “Eliamas” (Bossert, 
Altsyrien, no. 1201), probably of the same date, should 
have been included. Finally, a serious omission is a 
cross reference to the important Moabite stele of Shi- 
han, fig. 177 (Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, p. 
79, pl. 11; in Irag [1953] 161-166, O. Tufnell dates 
this monument to the 24th or 23rd century B.c.). In 
style it suggests Late Bronze Hittite work. 

The section on “Daily Life” has 161 pictures and is 
subdivided into the following categories: (a) Personal 
Adornment; (b) Agriculture; (c) Cattle Keeping; (d) 
Boating, Shipping and Fishing; (e) Building; (f) 
Weights; (g) Woodwork; (h) Ivory Carving; (i) 
Metalwork; (j) Textiles; (k) Pottery Making; (1) 
Breadmaking; (m) Brewing; (n) Wine Making and 
Drinking; (0) Warfare; (p) Hunting and Animals; 
(q) Music and Games; (r) Miscellaneous. Some ad- 
ditional pictures should have been incorporated into 
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this section to present a broader picture of the Pales- 
tinian material. In the Personal Adornment subsection, 
the inclusion of an example of the locally made, well 
shaped Tell el-Yahudiyeh perfume or oil juglets as 
well as the golden, twin-headed top of a cosmetic jar 
and a kohl jar from Megiddo (Loud, Megiddo II, 
pls. 231-2) would have been desirable. In Boating, the 
pottery boat from the Israelite-Phoenician cemetery at 
ez-Zib (ancient Achsib) would have been interesting 
to compare to the other examples illustrated. The 
Weights section would have been more complete if the 
Lachish weights (Lachish III, pl. 51) and the charm- 
ing turtle-shaped weight in the Reifenberg Collection 
inscribed “peleg reva” (half one-quarter) (Reifenberg, 
A. H. Arts, p. 55, no. 4) were included. A fenestrated 
Syrian axe similar in type to the one brandished by 
Resheph on the inscribed Megiddo stela (ANEP, fig. 
476) was excavated at that site as well (Megiddo Il, 
pl. 182, no. 3); this interesting relationship should 
have been indicated either in the Warfare or Metal- 
work section. Ezion-geber (Tell el-Kheleifeh) does not 
appear on the map in this volume, and in fact only 
a single object from this site of King Solomon’s copper 
refining center is included in ANEP (fig. 136). Cer- 
tainly the seal-ring of “Jotham” (possibly the King of 
Judah 750-735 B.c.) in its original copper casing found 
during the excavations of Ezion-geber by N. Glueck 
for the American Schools of Oriental Research and 
now in the Smithsonian Institution should have ap- 
peared in this volume (Glueck, Smithsonian Report 
for 1941, pl. 6). In the Pottery Making subdivision it 
would have been desirable if each of the twenty-eight 
pottery vessels reproduced in fig. 148 were briefly 
identified. Since ceramic classification is so important 
in Palestinian archaeology this would have been help- 
ful and instructive. In Hunting and Animals, the 
graceful horned animal incised on a limestone paving 
slab and dating from the Chalcolithic period at Me- 
giddo (Megiddo Il, pl. 276) and the Late Bronze Age 
“Megiddo vase” (May and Engberg, Material Remains 
of the Megiddo Cult, pl. xi) decorated with various 
kinds of animals and a lively crab below the handle 
should have appeared in this section. In Music and 
Games, it would have been pleasant to see included 
the pair of bronze cymbals from Megiddo (Megiddo 
II, pl. 185), the sistrum handle from Tell Beit-Mirsim 
(BASOR, No. 56, p. 10) and the female musician 
from the ez-Zib cemetery. In the omnibus Miscellane- 
ous section, there are pictured a group of nine objects 
ranging from a Natufian (10,000-7500 B.c.) bone im- 
plement to a fourth century B.c. Hebrew coin. Con- 
sidering the fact that there are two pre-Bronze Age 
objects in this section, it could have been successfully 
expanded to include the Chalcolithic star fresco from 
Teleilat el-Ghassul (Mallon, Teleilat Ghassél {Rome 
1934] frontispiece), the Neolithic “Tel Aviv” Venus, 
objects of the Yarmukian culture (JE], Vol. 1, No. 1, 
pp. 1-19) and other early periods. 

Section three is devoted to various forms of writing. 
It has 61 pictures and is subdivided into the following 
categories: (a) Scribes and Equipment; (b) Cunei- 
form; (c) Ugaritic; (d) Egyptian; (e) Alphabetic; (f) 
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miscellaneous. One of the well preserved inscribed 
royal jar handles mentioning a Biblical city of the 
_ Judean monarchy (PEQ [1941] 89-109) should have 
been included (a drawing of a non-royal handle ap- 
pears, fig. 278). 

Section four, titled “Scenes from History and Monu- 
ments,” has 85 pictures, representing an excellent 
choice. 

Section five, “Royalty and Dignitaries,” has 88 pic- 
tures, and is subdivided into the following categories: 
(a) Egyptian; (b) Mesopotamian; (c) Others. Here it 
may have been proper to include the terracotta head of 
a Semitic Chieftain (?) of the Late Iron Age found 
by N. Glueck at Khirbet el-Medeiyineh (Moab) 
(BASOR 14 [1934] fig. 6a; Bossert, Altsyrien, pls. 
1092-3). 

Section six, “Gods and their Emblems,” has 111 pic- 
tures and is subdivided into the following categories: 
(a) Syrian; (b) Mesopotamian and Anatolian; (c) 
Egyptian. 

Section seven, “The Practice of Religion,” has 98 pic- 
tures and is subdivided into the following categories: 
(a) Altars and Sockets; (b) Other Cultic Objects; (c) 
Priests, Offerings, and Rituals; (d) Funerary Scenes 
and Objects; (e) Monsters, Demons, and Amulets; 
(f) Myth and Legend. The inclusion of the Pales- 
tinian square, four-legged type altars (Petrie, Gerar, 
pl. xt) which probably are related to the South 
Arabian altars of the same type reproduced in ANEP 
(figs. 579, 581) would have set up an interesting 
parallel (Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, p. 144, sug- 
gests this). The three-pronged forks (flesh-hooks? ) 
from Gezer (Macalister, Gezer II, fig. 244) might 
have been included. 

Section eight, “Myth, Legend and Ritual on Cyl- 
inder Seal,” has 35 pictures. No seals that were exca- 
vated in Palestine were included in this group. For a 
Hebrew seal depicting the hero Gilgamesh grasping 
two monsters see JE] 4 (1954) 238, pl. 21, 3. 

Finally, section nine, “Views and Plans of Excava- 
tions,” has 63 pictures subdivided into the following 
categories: (a) General; (b) Walls, Gates and Fortifi- 
cations; (c) Houses; (d) Temples and Other Build- 
ings; (e) Miscellaneous; (f) From Neighboring Areas. 
There are also four archaeological maps of the Near 
East, which make up ANEP’s tenth section. 

The foregoing recommendations (which could be 
expanded) are by no means an attempt to make ANEP 
an exhaustive survey. They represent, however, this 
reviewer's sole criticism. and help to fill the needless 
gaps made by excluding relevant Palestinian objects. 
In addition, a proposal may be made in regard to 
ANEP in particular and to this sort of publication in 
general. As excavations and research continue and 
our knowledge of this area increases, more significant 
material becomes available. Certainly a volume pur- 
porting to show the Ancient Near East in Pictures Re- 
lating to the Old Testament should not consider itself 
completed upon publication and then possibly look to 
a future date for revision. Material will keep on ap- 
pearing each year, and putting out a revised edition 
in, say, five years would be repetitious and extrava- 
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gant. Would it not therefore be possible to publish 
every year or two a collection of the most important 
new materials available and present them in the same 
format and organization? The difficulties of sifting 
through thousands of photographs would be avoided 
and the information in this area would expand steadily 
rather than in spurts. The index of the present volume 
could be reprinted, constantly incorporating the ad- 
ditional references as each soft-covered folio appears. 
For example, the recently excavated Neolithic Jericho 
heads (ILN, Oct. 17, 1953), the finds at Beth-yerah, 
Beth-shan (AJA 59 [1955] pls. 50-53), Tell Qasileh 
(IE], Vol. 1, nos. 2, 3, 4) and Khirbet Qumran (Revue 
Biblique [1952] 88-106, pls. 1-vi1 and Khirbet Qumran, 
Vol. 1, 1955), to mention but a few, could appear 
soon after being uncovered and studied. Objects from 
all the areas (in Professor Pritchard’s broad interpre- 
tation of relevance) could be included as well. In this 
way the information could be made generally avail- 
able, a second, revised edition would be much easier 
to produce, and a still useful and excellent original 
edition (with its additions) could be kept. 


Kari Katz 
JERUSALEM 


QaTABAN AND SHeBa: Exploring the Ancient King- 
doms on the Biblical Spice Routes of Arabia, by 
Wendell Phillips. Pp. xvi + 362, illus. 83, maps 3 


3. 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New York, 1955. 


$5.00. 


The Book of Kings tells us that when the Queen 
of Sheba heard of Solomon’s fame, “she came to Jeru- 
salem with a very great train, with camels that bore 
spices, and very much gold, and precious stones. . . . 
She gave the king a hundred and twenty, talents of 
gold, and of spices very great store. . . . There came 
no more such abundance of spices as these which the 
queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon.” Although this 
fabulous queen has long fascinated the world, com- 
paratively little is known of her once powerful and 
until recently quite inaccessible land. South Arabia 
has tempted explorers for generations, but relatively 
few have penetiated to the ruins of the great cities 
which once controlled the Biblical spice routes and the 
incense trade. Aside from a week’s work in Yemen by 
Rathjens and von Wissmann in 1928, the only archaeo- 
logical excavation had been carried out by Gertrude 
Caton-Thompson in the winter of 1937-38 at Hureidha 
in the Hadhramaut. 

Oataban and Sheba is a popular account of the most 
recent and, in fact, the only large-scale archaeological 
trek to this part of the world. It is the story of four 
expeditions to South Arabia and Sinai during 1950 
and 1951 led by Wendell Phillips for the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man. A palaeontologist 
by training, Mr. Phillips gained his first experience in 
organizing a large-scale expedition on the 26-month 
African expedition which he led in 1947 under the 
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auspices of the University of California. After this 
colossal enterprise, his attention turned to South 
Arabia with plans for another lavishly equipped expe- 
dition. A venture of the extent envisaged by Mr. 
Phillips needed considerable financial backing. For 
this reason he established the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man, an organization “formed spe- 
cifically to conduct world-wide research on the origins, 
development, and history of man from earliest times 
to the present.” The generous support he obtained 
from men of science, industry, and the educational 
world should be an encouragement to archacologists 
with similar ventures in mind. Mr. Phillips is not an 
archaeologist nor does he claim to be. One of his 
greatest talents is his organizational ability. Another 
is his faculty for surrounding himself with experts and 
utilizing their knowledge and experience to great ad- 
vantage. Without his careful planning and organiza 
tion, an expedition run on the scale of this one would 
have been virtually impossible. Without the scholars 
who cooperated with him, it would have been im 
possible to evaluate and interpret the vast amount of 
material unearthed. 

The first Arabian Expedition of the Foundation got 
under way in 1950 with Professor William F. Albright 
as chief archaeologist, and Dr. Albert Jamme and Pro- 
fessor Alexander Honeyman, epigraphers. Its destina- 
tion was the Wadi Bethan in the western part of Aden 
Protectorate, site of Timna, the capital of the ancient 
Qatabanian Kingdom. There excavations were carried 
out at the main mound, the cemetery, and the nearby 
mound of Hajar bin Humeid where Professor Al- 
bright, at the end of two seasons’ work, was able to 
establish a pottery sequence for South Arabia back to 
1000 B.c. Much fascinating archaeological material was 
found and hundreds of inscriptions were copied. Spe- 
cific knowledge of the history of Qataban begins with 
a grafhto inscription of the tenth or eleventh century 
B.c., found by Dr. Jamme, which is the oldest inscrip 
tion yet discovered in Arabia. 

The third season found Mr. Phillips with permission 
to enter the previously forbidden Yemen and excavate 
at Marib, the Queen of Sheba’s capital. Since the visit 
of Glaser in 1889, no western scholar had been to 
Marib. No English or American explorer had ever 
visited this city, and the prospect of actually digging 
there left Mr. Phillips “speechless with joy.” Little did 
he realize, however, the difficulties which were to 
beset his expedition once there. They attempted to 
excavate a temple dedicated to Ilumquh, the moon god, 
but troubles with local petty officials developed to the 
point of endangering the lives of the staff, who were 
finally forced to flee hurriedly to friendly Beihan. They 
escaped with their lives but equipment worth thou- 
sands of dollars and much priceless archaeological ma- 
terial had to be abandoned at Marib. The account of 
this escape is breath-taking, and one admires the 
courage and devotion of the expedition members, who, 
rather than return home, admitting defeat, continued 
on to Oman and excavated in the province of Dhofar, 
finding there the first pre-Islamic city known in Oman. 
Mr. Phillips’ book also includes a brief and interesting 
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account of a visit to the Monastery of St. Catherine 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, where the Foundation in 
cooperation with the Library of Congress and Alex- 
andria University was microfilming the monastery’s 
priceless manuscripts. 

Qataban and Sheba is a vivid and colorful, occasion- 
ally perhaps brash, narrative of adventure and archae- 
ology in South Arabia; it is illustrated by excellent 
photographs. The text now and then reads like ad- 
vertising copy, but it was obviously the author’s intent 
to give quid pro quo to the large corporations which 
provided both money and equipment. The book is not, 
nor was it intended to be, an excavation report, but 
much archaeological information is to be gleaned from 
a careful reading. The Albright chronology is repro- 
duced in outline as is a chart of South Arabian letters 
prepared by Dr. Jamme. For the general reader it is 
an exciting and fascinating adventure story; for the 
scholar it is a tantalizing introduction to the wealth 
of information which will “fill the large volumes soon 
to be issued by The Johns Hopkins University Press.” 
One’s only regret is that it may be many years before 
another expedition can return to Yemen to continue 
the work begun by Mr. Phillips and his expedition. 


Joan Lines 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Tue AvatakH Tastets, by D. J. Wiseman. Occa- 
sional Publications of the British Institute of 


Archaeology at Ankara, No. 2. Pp. iv + 164, pls. 


58. London, 1953. £ 1.15.0. 


The purpose of this publication is to make available 
the evidence furnished by the more than 450 inscribed 
tablets found by Sir Leonard Woolley during his 
excavations at Atshana (ancient Alalakh) in 1937-39 
and 1946-49. The collection, which is widely diverse 
in its subject matter, is of especial importance in that 
it fills many gaps in our knowledge of the second 
millennium s.c. in Syria and western Asia. It pro- 
vides much new material which supplements that al- 
ready published from Ras Shamra, Chagar Bazar, 
Mari, Nuzi, and Tell el Amarna. 

The importance of the Alalakh tablets was first in- 
dicated by Sidney Smith in a preliminary report ( Ant] 
19 [1939]). In Alalakh and Chronology (1940) Mr. 
Smith demonstrated the significance of this material 
in a wider historical framework. Next followed the 
publication of the remarkable statue of Idrimi (Smith, 
1949) which gave a further hint as to the valuable 
(and also difficult) material which was to be pro- 
vided by the Alalakh inscriptions. Now Mr. Wiseman 
has given us a concise and useful catalogue of the 
tablets. The book is not intended as a definitive publi- 
cation but aims to present as much information as 
possible without undue delay. In this it is of great 
value to both epigraphers and historians and furnishes 
basic material for much further study of western Asia 
in the second millennium. 
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The book begins with a general introduction in 
which is summarized the historical and linguistic in- 
formation provided by the tablets. This section is espe- 
cially valuable to those whose primary concern is not 
the tablets themselves but the general historical pat- 
tern into which they fit. The tablets come mainly 
from two levels, one of the eighteenth and one of the 
fifteenth century B.c. There are relatively few his- 
torical or religious texts, but the great number of legal 
and economic documents provide us with information 
about the economic, social and political life of these 
two periods. The earlier tablets come from the reigns 
of Abban (probably contemporary with Hammurapi 
of Babylon), Ammitaku, and Irkabtum. At this period 
Alalakh appears to have been a prosperous outpost of 
the neighboring state of Iambhad which had its capital 
at nearby Aleppo. The records of the fifteenth century 
reveal a stronger political state. The Mitannian rulers, 
who dominated Upper Syria at that time, seem to have 
left a great measure of autonomy to the local princes 
of Alalakh, whose authority seems also to have ex- 
tended over the province of Muki’. The first ruler of 
the period, Idrimi, son of [limilimma, is known pri- 
marily from his inscribed statue. There are many 
tablets from the reigns of Niqmepa and Ilimilimma 
(II?), but the chronological order of the rulers of 
this period is a matter of some debate. Wiseman and 
Smith do not agree on the dating and have postulated 
two different orders of succession. More evidence will 
be needed, however, to settle the question to the satis- 
faction of all. 

The introduction continues with an enumeration 
of geographical references, population figures, and ad- 
ditional material on industry and produce. The census 
lists are particularly valuable in providing insight into 
the social organization of the time. An interesting fact 
is that already, in the eighteenth century, Alalakh was 
predominantly Hurrian. This would indicate that the 
Hurrians had been in this area for some time, but does 
not prove, as Mr. Wiseman suggests, that we are 
dealing with the indigenous population, especially 
when we note the increase in Hurrian linguistic mat- 
ter in the fifteenth century. 

The introduction concludes with a section on or- 
thography in which the forms are merely enumerated. 
A fuller discussion of morphology and syntax would 
have been useful here but would, obviously, have de- 
layed the publication of the book and necessitated a 
much larger volume. Scholars should be grateful to 
Mr. Wiseman for presenting so much new material so 
soon after its excavation. One hopes that more com- 
ment on the texts will be forthcoming now that they 
are available to all. 

Most of the volume is devoted to a catalogue of the 
tablets. A résumé is given of each text and the more 
important ones are transliterated and translated. In- 
dices of personal names, place names, professions and 
occupations, and a selected vocabulary follow. Dr. 
O. R. Gurney has contributed an appendix on a Hit- 
tite divination text. Also included are 58 excellent 
plates of autographed texts. 

Mr. Wiseman’s publication is of great value both to 
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historians and philologists. A large body of material 
has been presented lucidly and carefully. The short- 
comings of the book are more than compensated for 
by the inclusion of so much that is new. One of the 
difficulties of the volume is that not all of the tablets 
could be reproduced in copy, so that much of the in- 
formation to be found in the summaries and indices 
comes from tablets which are available in résumé only. 
This lack has now been remedied with the publication 
by Mr. Wiseman in the JCS 8 (1954), of supplemen- 
tary copies of the Alalakh tablets. Now all the tablets 
from this site are available in copy with the exception 
of the longer lists of personal names and some of the 
more damaged fragments. In this same article Mr. 
Wiseman provides a list of text corrections which 
should be noted by all those who use his book. A great 
deal of work has gone into the preparation of the 
excellent copies, the indices, and the catalogue itself. 
Thanks to Mr. Wiseman, cuneiformists and historians 
now have at their finger-tips much new material on a 
hitherto relatively unknown area of the ancient world. 


Joan Lines 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


IRAN: From THE Earuiest Times To THE IsLAMic 
Conquest, by R. Ghirshman. Pp. 368, figs. 105, 
pls. 48. Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1955. $1.00. 


The Pelican edition of Dr. Ghirshman’s Jran is an 
English translation of his L’Iran des origines a I’Islam 
(Payot, Paris, 1951). In this work Dr. Ghirshman 
has performed a great service both to professional 
archaeologists and to the general public, for with its 
publication there exists, for the first time, a compre- 
hensive archacological history of Iran. No one man 
could hope to treat to the satisfaction of all the scores 
of problems encountered in such a study, but Dr. 
Ghirshman, more than any other, has the experience 
and background necessary to write this history. His 
own excavations have spanned the many centuries 
which his book so adequately covers. In 1949 in the 
Bakhtiari mountains he explored the cave of Tang-i- 
Pabda, which had been inhabited in neolithic times. 
He has excavated at Siyalk, one of the oldest pre- 
historic towns in Iran, at Giyan, Assadabad, and in 
Luristan and Afghanistan. His work at the Sassanian 
site of Bishapur brings us to the latest period discussed. 
Much of the book was written at Susa, the Achae- 
menian royal city where he has been directing excava- 
tions for many years. 

A history of such scope must, of necessity, avoid 
many of the problems of concern to scholars. Dr. 
Ghirshman is to be commended, however, for the 
amount of material included and for the emphasis he 
places on it. Understandably, much of the volume is 
devoted to the Medes and Persians, but not to the 
point of neglecting other material. A brief introduction 
on the physical aspect of Iran is followed by fifty pages 
covering the more than 3,000 years which elapsed 
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between the time when “prehistoric man left his caves 
to settle in the plains and valleys and the arrival of 
the Iranians on the Plateau. During this long span of 
time man acquired and improved his knowledge of 
agriculture, learned to domesticate animals, and made 
his first essays in metallurgy.” Dr. Ghirshman sug- 
gests, as have many before, that Iran was the home 
of painied pottery. Certainly the tradition persisted 
longer there than in Mesopotamia, and nowhere else 
can one find parallel craftsmanship, but at present 
there is no evidence for its exclusive invention in Iran. 
There is no reason to believe that Siyalk I is earlier 
than the Hassuna period in Mesopotamia; in fact it 
may well be later. 

Another problem which arises in connection with 
the early painted pottery peoples of Iran is the ques- 
tion of the break between Susa I and Susa II. Dr. 
Ghirshman states that “at Susa, painted pottery sud- 
denly stops and is replaced by a monochrome red ware 
with handle and tubular spout. This also occurs on the 
Mesopotamian plain.” Painted pottery, however, does 
continue through the intermediate levels at Susa, but 
in much smaller proportion and more coarsely exe- 
cuted; prototypes of Susa II can also be found. The 
transition at Susa is probably no more abrupt than is 
that from the "Ubaid to the Uruk period in Meso- 
potamia. In the latter case the evidence (particularly 
that from Eridu) .indicates that although painted pot- 
tery gradually disappears, other elements of the civili- 
zation persist, and there appears to be no major change 
in population. The evidence from Dr. Ghirshman’s 
dig and from other excavations in the Susa area seems 
to indicate that Susa II did not develop independent of 
Susa I. 

Dr. Ghirshman clearly demonstrates the complexity 
of Iranian civilization and shows how, for centuries, 
Iran served as a highway for the transmission of ideas. 
From time immemorial foreign peoples have passed 
across or settled on the Plateau. The historical prob- 
lems are exceedingly intricate, the ethnic groups diffi- 
cult to define, and Dr. Ghirshman is to be commended 
for his lucid commentary. Not everyone will agree 
with his theories or his dating, but the intent of the 
book is general history and not critical commentary. 
In the Pelican edition a selected bibliography has been 
appended (to which might be added Professor Schaef- 
fer’s Stratigraphie comparée) for the benefit of those 
who wish to pursue some of the more controversial 
problems, but it would be a help to the general reader 
if the text distinguished more clearly between fact 
and theory. 

In the second chapter Dr. Ghirshman discusses the 
coming of the Iranians. “They absorbed the aboriginal 
population, and established their own civilization, 
which inevitably had roots in the cultures of the 
neighboring states. . . . Settled in the valleys of the 
Zagros, the invaders cast their political, cultural, and 
even to a certain extent their religious life in the 
mold fashioned for them by the civilizations they were 
later to absorb.” The struggles between Assyria, Urartu, 
and various Persian groups highlight this period. In 
this chapter Dr. Ghirshman persists in several mis- 
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attributions in connection with the so-called Sakiz 
(Zawiyeh) treasure first published by him in ArtAsiae 
13 (1950) 181-206. These errors were corrected by 
André Godard in vol. 14 of the same publication, pp. 
240-245, where it was also pointed out that what 
Ghirshman calls a “hieroglyphic inscription” on the 
silver plate from this treasure is not an inscription 
but merely a series of symbols which served as guides 
in attaching ornaments to the silver plate. (Dr. Ghirsh- 
man’s dating, however, is preferable to Godard’s.) 
Dr. Ghirshman succeeds in showing clearly how the 
geographical position of the Iranians profoundly af- 
fected their history and civilization, how they never 
lost their connection with their native steppes, but 
how, once their society became organized and a reg- 
ular government established, they turned towards the 
Mesopotamian world, contact with which in all periods 
had led to a higher degree of civilization in western 
Iran than in its eastern regions. Thus the Iranians 
developed a culture that drew simultaneously on the 
rich inheritance of two very different worlds, a situa- 
tion which persisted in Iranian history for many cen- 
turies and is true of that country even today. In the 
assimilation of cultures to the west, the Persians 
eventually came face to face with Greek civilization, 
and “the oligarchic Achaemenian monarchy engaged 
in a struggle with the democratic empire of Greece.” 
The Achaemenians learned much from the Greeks, 
but too often there is a tendency, especially in the field 
of art, to credit the Greeks with what is truly Persian. 
After the march of Alexander against the Persians 
and the downfall of his empire, came the Seleucids, 
and it was the growing weakness of this empire that 
encouraged the rise of the Parthians. The final two 
chapters, dealing with these people and the Sassanians, 
provide a concise treatment not only of the history of 
these periods but of religion, art, and economic and 
social life as well. The struggles with Rome and with 
the East are outlined. Particularly enlightening is Dr. 
Ghirshman’s discussion of Parthian art. There are two 
theories on this subject which at first ‘appear irreconcil- 
able. “According to the first, the five centuries of 
Parthian rule represent a ‘pathetically low’ artistic 
level and its works of art give the impression of a 
relapse into the unsophisticated state not of infancy 
but of senility. The second theory takes the contrary 
view, that once Parthian art had freed itself of every- 
thing grafted onto Iranian art by Hellenism, it be- 
came national in character and made ‘decisive prog- 
ress.” Ghirshman argues that the two theories are 
not fundamentally opposed since each is interested in 
a different aspect of the whole. What was apparently 
an artistic loss was at the same time a gain on the na- 
tional plane. Dr. Ghirshman attributes the strict ob- 
servance of the law of frontality, characteristic of 
Parthian ar‘. to the Iranians, and points out that 
Sassanian art is not a sudden renaissance but a “direct 
successor of Parthian art which was essentially Iranian 
in character.” To Dr. Ghirshman’s discussion of Par- 
thian art one can now, of course, add the extremely 
interesting finds which have recently been made at 
Hatra. When one realizes how little we have of the 
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art and architecture of this period, one regrets that 
Parthian levels at Mesopotamian sites have so often 
been treated as “late debris.” 

Dr. Ghirshman concludes with the Sassanians who, 
as descendants of the Achaemenians, “founded a na- 
tional state with a national religion and a civilization 
that was far more Iranian in character than that of the 
Parthians. They established a central power strong 
enough to curb the turbulent feudal aristocracy, built 
up a well-trained regular army, and provided the coun- 
try with an efficient administration. Thus strengthened, 
Iran successfully continued the policy initiated by the 
last Arsacids and became so powerful that the civilized 
world appeared to be divided between it and Rome.” 

We are grateful to Dr. Ghirshman for providing 
such a readable and comprehensive work. In reading 
the book one wishes for a good archaeological map 
and, if not king lists, at least some sort of chronological 
chart, but the merits of this volume far outweigh its 
defects. The original edition has been improved by 
the addition of text figures, an index, and a selected 
bibliography. The number of plate illustrations has 
also been considerably increased. The editors of Pen- 
guin books are to be congratulated for making avail- 
able this excellent and inexpensive English edition of 
Dr. Ghirshman’s useful book. The publication of this 
volume adds another to the already impressive list of 
titles in the Pelican series of Near Eastern and Western 
Asiatic archaeological publications. 

Joan Lines 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Persepo.is, VotumE I, Structures, Reliefs, Inscrip- 
tions, by Erich F. Schmidt. Pp. 494, figs. 123, pls. 
205 with one in color. (Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations, Volume LXVIII) The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1953. $65.00. 


All scholars who are interested in Near Eastern 
archaeology, especially those who would study Achae- 
menian art, find their attention irresistibly drawn to 
Persepolis, for, of all the sites of the period, it is 
Persepolis that is pre-eminent in the quantity and 
quality of its architectural remains. Despite the dam- 
age of time and of man, a very considerable amount 
of material remains on the elevated terrace where 
Achaemenian kings built palaces of stone and brick, 
roofing them with imported wood. These ruins have 
attracted the attention of Western travelers for many 
centuries and, though they have been studied and pho- 
tographed in considerable detail during the past hun- 
dred years, these records have never been enough to 
satisfy those who wanted to study Achaemenian art 
and architecture closely. Of recent years, even with the 
beautifully produced collotype plates in Herzfeld’s 
Iran in the Ancient East and the large plates in the 
Survey of Persian Art edited by A. U. Pope, one al- 
ways wanted more. 

This volume is the first of a set of three on Persepolis 
that are being produced by the Oriental Institute of 
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Chicago University, and it deals with the structures, 
their decoration and the inscriptional material. There 
are over two hundred half-tone photographs with some 
magnificent aerial views, and plans and drawings in 
great profusion, clearly drawn and well reproduced. 
As the standard of excellence is very high and the il- 
lustrations so many, the price is such that all but the 
most affluent scholars will have to use it in libraries. 
It could hardly have been otherwise, for, once the 
decision had been made to produce a truly compre- 
hensive record, the resulting volumes were bound to 
be expensive. There is no doubt that even at $65.00 a 
volume, the receipts will by no means cover the cost. 
From the readers’ point of view, it would, with a book 
as heavy as this, have been easier to handle if the 
plates had been bound separately; it would be a great 
help in reading the text to see the plates at the same 
time, for reference to them is necessarily constant. 

The verbal descriptions have been done in the most 
painstaking way as we always expect from the author 
of Tepe Hissar. They have the virtue of making one 
look more closely at the illustrations, for as one never 
sees all at one look (and the author has studied his 
subject in every detail with great thoroughness), so 
we shall find that his eye has perceived what we may 
not at once see. Occasionally, but only occasionally, 
one can see what he has not noted and, as is inevitable 
in some instances, see things in a different way. A 
description in words, however, no matter how de- 
tailed or how carefully done, can never reproduce in 
the mind exactly what the eye can see. Visual com- 
parison in the study of art and archaeology is with- 
out question of supreme importance, and one wonders 
whether in a number of archaeological books the use 
of drawings and photographs on the one hand and text 
on the other could not be made more complementary 
than is often done. Indeed, it is a more scientific and 
accurate way of transferring information for the text 
to supplement the picture of the object rather than to 
repeat, but in a less satisfactory way, by description 
the information that the picture clearly conveys. The 
text should add the elements that one cannot see in the 
photograph or drawing. 

This book commences with a scrupulously complete 
list of acknowledgments. The map that follows ful- 
fills its function in showing the areas whence came 
the tribute bearers of various nations that figure in 
the stone reliefs. It is beautifully drawn, but the names 
of more towns, though not necessary for the purpose 
above, would nonetheless have been welcome—the 
lavishness of the book makes the reader insatiable. 
A “summary log” gives chronological details of the 
activities of the Oriental Institute on the site under 
the leadership of the late Professor Herzfeld from 
1931-34 and under Dr. Schmidt from 1935-39. Since 
that date there has been some little work done by the 
Iranian Antiquity Service which allowed somé of 
their plans and survey to be incorporated in this book. 
Some photographs of unfinished capitals discovered in 
these later excavations were published in JLN (Jan. 
2, 1954) in an article by A. Godard, the late head of 
the Antiquity Service of Iran. After the “log” there 
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follows the main body of the book—the description 
of the terrace, and the buildings erected upon it with 
the explanatory photographs, drawings and plans in- 
serted between the sections. An appendix by Dr. F. R. 
Matson on the nature of the materials used in the 
building, such as plaster, bitumen and so forth con- 
cludes the text. 

The importance of the work of the architects on 
the expedition soon becomes obvious, and much credit 
is due to them for their technical and archaeological 
skill as the author himself makes very clear. Their 
work was essential for any true understanding of the 
site and the nature and use of the building upon it. 
With the clearance of the site the author was more 
or less forced to rename some of the buildings. “The 
Hundred-Column Hall,” for example, a name to which 
we have long been accustomed, has been changed to 
the “Throne Hall” for the compelling reason that it 
was not the only hundred-column hall at Persepolis. 
Herzfeld fortunately discovered the foundation record 
which, in Babylonian, makes clear that it was built 
by Xerxes and Artaxerxes and not Darius I. A case is 
strongly pressed for considering this a “treasure hall 
of palatial proportions” to relieve the congestion of the 
old Treasury. In support of this argument the modern 
analogy of the Gulistan is brought forward, for in the 
Throne room of that Teheran palace a collection of 
treasures is exhibited even in modern times. The 
author admits there were no doors and that, even if 
there were clerestories, the light would be exceedingly 
dim. He has also noted the curious fact that nowhere 
in the excavations was any receptacle found that could 
have served as a lamp. Names for the various halls 
and buildings have been based on their presumed 
functions instead of their physical forms. The Great 
Audience Hall and its dependent buildings, following 
tradition, is called by its Old Persian name, the 
Apadana. The Central Edifice which Herzfeld called 
the “Tripylon” is now the “Council Hall,” and its 
construction is attributed to Darius I. 

The Treasury, that was once the storehouse for so 
many valuable things, of which unfortunately so few 
traces were found, is described in great detail through 
three principal phases—the first being completed be- 
tween 511-507 B.c. in the reign of Darius I, the second 
in 492/91 B.c. The third was closely connected with 
the erection of Xerxes’ harem when some of the Treas- 
ury had to be razed and various additions made in- 
cluding a new hundred-column hall. This occurred be- 
tween 486 and 480 B.c. The Throne Hall mentioned 
above was built on bedrock on a site chosen by Xerxes 
and completed by his son Artaxerxes. 

Some architectural problems, as might be expected 
on a site as ruined and rebuilt as is this, remain un- 
solved, but every attempt has been made to present 
every scrap of evidence that was obtained. The po- 
sition of everything found, whether in place or not, 
has been described. Several’ interesting details were 
revealed by careful excavation: it was discovered, for 
instance, that wooden columns were treated in a 
fashion that resembled Strabo’s description in which 
he said twisted reeds were wound round the pillars 
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and then they plastered them and painted them with 
colors. Painted in blue, white, and red were “intricate 
patterns of interlocking lozenges elaborated with paired 
scrolls”—a drawing shows exactly what is meant by 
this description. 

There are several references to the color used in the 
decoration of Persepolis, including the floors, and 
little but important details, such as the red tongue of 
a lion on an impost block, expand the remarks of 
Herzfeld on the subject. It is rather unfortunate that 
the one color plate that is given is on such a small 
scale as to confuse the detail of the rosettes. Attention 
is also drawn to those royal figures which were decked 
out with gold attachments and inlays of semi-precious 
stones, and reference is made to the designs scratched 
on the robes of the king, with the suggestion made 
that they served as a guide to the painter. It may per- 
haps be observed that this technique of scratching de- 
signs on the garments of carved human figures was 
practised at an earlier date by the Assyrians, though in 
their case the lines were made more precisely and less 
sketchily. The difference between the appearance of 
the Persian drawings and the Assyrian ones is surely 
due to the difference in the hardness of the stone— 
limestone at Persepolis, and gypsum at Nimrud—and 
not to any lack of skill nor to a desired change in the 
means of expression. 

The sculptured decoration is the remaining glory of 
Persepolis. It owes much to the art of Mesopotamia. 
At first glance one thinks of Assyria rather than any- 
where else, because of the winged bulls so character- 
istic of Assyrian art. Examination of the plates will 
quickly show how different is this later sculpture at 
Persepolis even in these bulls. It is easy to see that the 
sculpture is not only employed differently than it was 
in Assyrian palaces but that there are also striking 
changes in the nature of the decoration itself. At Per- 
sepolis there are no battle scenes whatsoever. There are, 
it is true, representations of the results of successful 
war, as the delegations bringing tribute bear witness. 
No women appear in this Persian decoration, either as 
prisoners or as menials. There are no hunting scenes 
such as adorned the walls of the palace of Assur-bani- 
pal at Nineveh. In fact, when one considers those 
amazing decorations one realizes that this royal Per- 
sian art gives the impression of being more static than 
Assyrian art—even if, as the late Dr. Frankfort be- 
lieved, it is more “plastic.” Survivals of various sorts 
and influences of several kinds can be seen in these 
decorations of Persepolis made by the craftsmen of 
many peoples for the glory of the kings of one race, 
and it is possible that the “softness” of Achaemenian 
sculpture is a continuation of a trend that had begun 
in neo-Babylonian times. For the most part, Dr. 
Schmidt is concerned with a detailed description of 
what he has seen rather than with its artistic origins 
and significance—a perfectly proper limitation for him 
to make. 

There are, however, certain things which can be ob- 
served in the plates which may perhaps give us some 
slight insight into the mind of those who carved the 
stone reliefs. For instance, it will be observed in Plate 
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127 that when the mason carved the back curls of the 
hair of a male human-headed, bull-eared sphinx he also 
indicated the line of his wing which the curls would 
hide—as though he knew he had to cut both and could 
leave nothing out. This is not quite the same as when 
Assyrians cut cuneiform inscriptions over figures in 
relief. In that case there is reason to believe that the 
inscription was drawn and incised after the figures 
were carved. 

One of the most interesting parts of the sculptured 
decoration at Persepolis is that of delegations of various 
peoples bringing tribute—they correspond roughly to 
the figures shown supporting the royal throne. The 
problem of identification is a difficult one, and much 
had already been done by Herzfeld and some also by 
Julius Junge. They are led by ushers who are Medes 
and Persians—the usual distinction is drawn between 
them: the Medes being considered those in rounded 
felt hats and wearing trousers, and the Persians those 
with either a fillet or fluted headgear and dressed in 
flowing robes. It would seem reasonable, however, to 
consider this rigid distinction in dress as being more 
symbolic than actual—two particular costumes being 
arbitrarily chosen to represent two major groups of 
people. Outside the palace decorations, and certainly 
outside the palace itself, there must have been greater 
variety in the dress of the people living in Iran. Al- 
though the tribute bearers are described with great 
exactitude there are a few remarks that might be made 
in connection with them and their gear. As is shown 
and noted, the Achaemenian spearmen rest the butt of 
their weapons, which is fashioned like a sphere, on 
top of their feet. This may be an artistic convention or 
may be one of those curious, possible but improbable, 
poses which have flourished on parade grounds for 
centuries. Whether the Persian guards did this or not, 
what a contrast to the Greeks who could do no such 
thing because their spears had sharply pointed butts! 
These though perhaps less useful for ceremonial pur- 
poses than the Persian spears were more practical, for 
the Greeks could stick theirs in the ground in such a 
fashion that they could stack their military equipment 
on them. Furthermore the butt of a Greek spear, if the 
shaft was broken, was a more formidable weapon than 
the Persian one. 

In the procession of the Syrian tribute bearers are 
chariots with linch pins carved in human form just as 
there are on the king’s chariots (Plates 32 and 52). 
The reader is referred to a detailed photograph in 
Herzfeld’s Iran in the Ancient East, pl. 84, and the pin 
is described as resembling the Egyptian god Bes. The 
figure shown in that reference, however, has a shaven 
head and none of that god’s physical characteristics. 
One wonders therefore whether the pins are all the 
same or whether the resemblance to Bes is a mistaken 
conclusion. 

Usually the author is most careful in distinguishing 
between a fact and an assumption and is most scrupu- 
lous in naming possibilities as being only such. Per- 
haps oue item given as a fact may be questioned. On 
the slabs in the Treasury, where two most interesting 
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reliefs were uncovered by the Oriental Institute, is a 
scene of the seated king Darius I with prince Xerxes 
standing behind him (Plate 119). At the back of the 
prince is a servant with a towel; in front of the king 
are two incense burners, and on the far side of them is 
a Mede who stands before him with his hand to his 
mouth. Immediately behind him are a spearman and 
a man carrying a bucket, the latter of whom is called 
“the bearer of the incense pail.” These attendants ap- 
pear elsewhere. One finds them in the doorways of the 
palace of Xerxes (Plate 184). One carries a towel in 
one hand and an unguent jar in the other, behind him 
another bears an incense burner and the pail. But 
though the pail is carried by the same man it by no 
means follows that it contained incense, it could just 
as well have contained water for lustrations. One would 
then have the four necessary things essential for the 
toilette of a man of high rank. The pail appears with 
great frequency in Assyrian art especially in conjunc- 
tion with the “tree of life.” It is carried by bird-headed 
creatures and by human-headed genii, who sometimes 
carry a pine cone in the other hand which could well 
serve as an aspergillum. It is also held in the hand in 
clay representations of these same bird-headed creatures 
which were buried to keep away evil spirits. That 
water was in the pail is made almost certain from an 
incantation text against diseases which has been pub- 
lished by A. Goetze (Journal of Cuneiform Studies 9 
[1955] 8). In the case of the reliefs at Persepolis, it is 
impossible to say for certain what the pail contained. 

Most understandably, difficulty was encountered in 
identifying the curled-up animals that decorate the 
chapes of the scabbards of some of the Medes. These 
extraordinarily clever designs are built up from a few 
selected parts of animals—a decorative skill in which 
the Medes and the Scyths excelled. But parts of these 
designs, including two ivory examples from Egypt, 
now in the Louvre, are not consistently from any single 
animal and they should not be considered as such (see 
Herzfeld, Iraz in the Ancient East, fig. 367; cf. also 
fig. 369). The little curls that appear in two of the 
Persepolis ones are clearly taken from the manes of 
horses, and the tail, when there is one in these de- 
signs, seems to resemble that of a lion rather than that 
of any other animal. There is another point in connec- 
tion with these Median swords which calls for a re- 
mark. In a scene of the king receiving a Mede in audi- 
ence the latter is bending forward and the statement 
is made that “the abnormal position of the Mede’s 
sword as pictured in the eastern relief in the Treasury 
(Plate 123) is corrected in the sculptures of the Throne 
Hall (Plates 99 and 96A) where the hilt points back- 
ward, as it does in all other representations at Per- 
sepolis of Medes bearing swords.” That it can be con- 
sidered abnormal in the scene in the Treasury is grant- 
ed but that it is “corrected” in the other reliefs is 
hardly true, there was no error to correct. This point 
is made because not only is the position shown a per- 
fectly possible one in actuality, but it is an indication, 
and not the only one, that the sculptors did break what 
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we may consider set canons. The sculptor has repre- 
sented an observed fact; whether he did it knowing 
that it would increase the feeling of obeisance before 
royalty, which it does, is less certain. 

We get other suggestions of this in connection with 
the so-called mirror reflection to which attention is 
drawn in the book. In the jamb of a doorway the dec- 
oration on one side mirrors the reflection in the other. 
In this way right and left become confused, so that 
when the artist portrays such a scene as a king-hero 
stabbing a lion, he is to be seen holding the dagger in 
his right hand in one jamb and in the left hand in the 
other jamb. Dr. Schmidt, however, has noticed that 
when the king is shown with his wand (of authority) 
the rule no longer holds and it is always held in the 
right hand. 

In the reliefs on the staircases of the apadana where 
the processions of tribute bearers appear twice, one can 
see very well the common Achaemenian device where- 
by the figures are shown on one staircase as being seen 
from the right side and, on the other, from the left 
side. This is quite a different convention from the 
mirror reflection and, unlike that, gives a more com- 
plete understanding of the dress. There are minor 
variations, e.g., some figures are in profile and some 
are not. Sometimes, when a man is at the side of an 
animal the two are portrayed as a pair, so that he is 
shown behind the beast in one view and in front of it 
in another. But the “rule” was sometimes broken, for 
in other instances he may be behind or in front in 
both views. 


Curiously enough, the most conspicuous instance of 


awkwardness in representing men accompanying ani- 
mals is of grooms leading the king’s horses where, at 
least to our eyes, the men with the reins in one hand 
and an arm thrown over the horse’s back seem in im- 
possible positions. It is hard to believe, though, that 
such a scene, dealing with the appurtenances of roy- 
alty, would present any difficulties of comprehension to 
the people of that time. 

This book provides all who would understand the 
art and architecture of Persepolis of the Achaemenian 
period with much pleasure for the eye and much food 
for thought. It is a book from which books can be 
written. The material is there with a scrupulous re- 
gard for detail, the arguments are presented in the 
fairest possible way, and the greatest care is taken to 
indicate the distinction between suggestions and facts. 
We are thankful that Dr. Schmidt has had the patience 
and persistence to produce order out of the disarray of 
the monuments themselves. Most men would have 
quailed at such a difficult task or have been smothered 
by it. For the magnificent photographs we cannot be 
too grateful. We look forward with impatience to the 
succeeding volumes, for we well know that they will 
contain material that is not to be found between any 
existing covers. 

C. K. Wikinson 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Torsion. EINE FORMENKUNDLICHE UNTERSUCHUNG 
ZUR AIGAIISCHEN VoRGESCHICHTE, by Friedrich 
Matz. Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur, Abhandlungen der geistes- und sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Klasse 1951, Nr. 12. Pp. 27, 


pls. 2. 


One of the moot points in Aegean prehistory is the 
relationship between the Neolithic and Early Bronze 
periods: whether it is one of continuity, or of mixture 
by immigration, or of interruption. In a more general 
way these questions concern the connections with the 
Near East, in the direction of superior cultures, and 
with Europe, the barbaric backwoods. ; 

In view of the lack of accurate archaeological in- 
formation about types of sites, architecture, tombs of 
the relevant Aegean periods and areas it is impossible 
to decide these issues at present, but a general impres- 
sion is gaining ground that a good deal of continuity 
exists between Neolithic and Early Bronze Aegean. 
Most of the arguments are based on ceramic evidence. 

Matz in this paper concentrates on the ornamental 
syntax of pottery decoration, analyzing the ornaments 
much along the lines he followed before, but with in- 
creased appreciation of native Aegean-Anatolian talent. 
The Bandkeramik is no longer considered as the in- 
stigator of torsion, the outstanding characteristic of the 
Aegean repertoire. The analysis is very detailed, sup- 
plied with hundreds of references, somewhat over- 
abstract, and, one feels, too rarefied to carry much 
weight in the general debate on early developments. 
Many of the features claimed as specifically Aegean 
can be found in the Mesopotamian Hassuna repertoire, 
and seem too inarticulate to serve as hallmarks of any 
particular style, or coherent group of styles. It is inter- 
esting to notice that the Cyclades seem to be among the 
first Aegean areas to create a distinctive ornamental 
repertoire. The study of early idols, briefly discussed 
by Matz (also by Weinberg, AJA 55 [1951] 121-133 
and Bittel, PZ 34-35 [1949-50] 135-144) indicates the 
potential importance of the Cyclades in Neolithic. 


MacuTetp J. MELLINK 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


KRETISCH-MYKENISCHE SIEGELBILDER. STILGESCHICHT- 
LICHE UND CHRONOLOGISCHE UNTERSUCHUNGEN, by 
Hagen Biesantz. Pp. 176, figs. 61. N. G. Elwert 
Verlag, Marburg 1954. 


The study of Minoan and Mycenaean seals is a 
promising enterprise. In this monograph Biesantz un- 
dertakes the chronological and stylistic analysis of 
MM III-LM III and LH LIII glyptic material, de- 
ferring for further study matters pertaining to iconog- 
raphy and religion on the one hand, and technique on 
the other. Such omissions leave his product rather 
truncated; nor is it always possible to separate the 
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provinces of analysis so arbitrarily as is here attempted. 

One of the first tenets of the book is the unmis- 
takable fact that left and right in Aegean glyptics are 
correctly rendered on the original seals and appear re- 
versed in the impression. A list of votary statuettes in 
the attitude of prayer is quoted to prove that Minoans 
were indeed as a rule right-handed. No biologist would 
have doubted the conclusion even without such proof 
(in spite of p. 9, note 9). The author proceeds then to 
point out that “Die Nicht-Umkehrbarkeit des Bildes,” 
a notion developed by W6lfflin for later art, applies to 
Aegean seal designs as well, arguing that the aesthetic 
balance of the composition is perfect in the original, 
defective in the impression. At this point a strong 
dose of scepticism seems needed; but an objective test 
could easily be arranged to assess the validity of Bie- 
santz’ thesis. Since the case is considered proved in the 
monograph, illustrations from there on are often given 
artificially reversed, i.e. the seal-impression is photo- 
graphically reversed to show the composition of the 
original. This is an objectionable procedure, since the 
ancient seal-cutter never intended the embossed im- 
pression to appear in this form. Artificial reversal (on 
paper) means a disregard for the three-dimensional 
properties of the seal, and does the same kind of in- 
justice to the modelling which Biesantz claims to avoid 
for the composition. 

The distinction between Helladic and Minoan styles 
forms the central part of the monograph. Criteria of 
composition (called Struktur) are considered of diag- 
nostic value as contrasted with those of style, the lat- 
ter being Minoan throughout. The differentiation is 
of interest right from the start of Mycenaean seal-en- 
graving in the Shaft Grave material. Biesantz claims 
that a mainland artist was the maker of the gold rings 
and beads of Shaft Graves III-IV, an artist who would 
have been trained by Minoan masters but whose com- 
positions betray Helladic independence. The _profi- 
ciency of the Shaft Grave seals is amazing; and it 
seems hard to believe that in one generation a begin- 
ning glyptic artist (no MH seals being available as 
prototypes) could have been so thoroughly Minoan- 
ized. It also seems incorrect to maintain that sweeping 
diagonals and angular movements are absent from 
Minoan seals. Moreover, the main “structure” of the 
lion bead from Shaft Grave II is undulation. 

The nationality of the Shaft Grave seal-cutters (en- 
gravers) is hard to establish without further glyptic 
evidence, but a suspicion of foreign artisanship is as 
justified for the battle scenes on the gold rings as it is 
for the hunting scenes on the inlaid dagger (No. 394) 
—which should, in any case, have been compared for 
composition. 

For the evolution of the style technical criteria are 
important. Some of the characteristics Biesantz ad- 
duces for the late (Minoan and Mycenaean) style: 
rigidity, “Gelenkknorpel,” “Konturrippen”—are part- 
ly due to careless use of the cutting disc and drill which 
mark contours and joints without thorough modelling 
of the enclosed connecting areas. The result is linear- 
ity instead of fluidity, a feature which may well be due 
to mainland participation in the field. Minoan art has a 
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genuine affinity to thorough three-dimensional treat- 
ment (cf. the stucco frescoes, faience reliefs, metal- 
work). In the glyptic field one should perhaps make a 
separate analysis of work in gold (rings, beads) and 
in hard stones, as being made with different tools and 
leading to different simplifications. The late “disinte- 
gration” style noticed by Biesantz is especially typical 
of gold rings (figs. 40, 41, 46; two cases in stone figs. 
47-48). 

The chapter-on forgeries is interesting. A systematic 
study of the styles and groups of forgeries in Aegean 
art would need a volume of its own. Biesantz selects 
some of the most notorious fakes for a lengthy ex- 
posé (the Thisbe treasure 101 ff., the rings of Minos 
and Nestor 109 ff.) and adds some less suspected pieces 
to the latter group without much comment. It would 
have been desirable to devote more space and atten- 
tion to these new candidates for the list of rejects (the 
H. Pelagia cylinder seal in Oxford; the hematite seal, 
Evans, Palace of Minos IV, 498, fig. 437; the gem 
JHS 45 [1925] 24, fig. 28); and the analysis of rejected 
pieces is far from complete (e.g., no mention is made 
of the improbable frontal pose of the woman in 
fig. 61). 

The most useful part of the book are lists of dated 
seal groups from Crete and the Mainland, respectively, 
arranged so as to form a continuous chronological se- 
quence. Since these lists contain a great percentage of 
the known material, they should have been made com- 
plete, even if this meant duplication (and more) of 
chronological and stylistic phases. Even in the present 
form, however, the catalogue is useful. In the main- 
land-part Shaft Grave IV, rather than III, should head 
the list. 

The book makes lively reading in spite of lengthy 
theoretical passages which could have been condensed. 
Some of the misprints are misleading and fig. 18a is 
upside down (I hope). The modern study of Minoan 
and Mycenaean seals is just beginning. Biesantz has 
cleared some ground but one of the main virtues of 
his book is to show how much promising work re- 
mains to be done. 

MAcHTELD J. MELLINK 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


OcHERKI PO ISTORII PLEMEN EVROPEISKOI CHASTI SSSR 
V NEOLITICHESKUYU EPOKHU (Outline History of 
the Tribes of the European Part of the USSR in 
the Neolithic Period), by A. Ja. Bryusov. Pp. 260, 
figs. 68. Academy of Sciences, USSR, Moscow, 
1952. 


Bryusov has written a fine summary of the neo- 
lithic period in European Russia. This work fills a 
serious gap in our knowledge. The text contains brief 
descriptions of the major cultures and discusses the 
general pattern of settlement of northern European 
Russia from the Black Sea and Caucasus regions. 
Bryusov outlines the evolution of the archaeological 
cultures of the Oka-Volga basin, the northern White 
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Sea groups, Karelia, the central Urals, Baltic Sea, 
southern and central Dnieper region, the Trypillian 
and eastern Steppe. Almost twenty different or re- 
lated archaeological cultures are described and charts 
of typical finds are presented for each. These charts 
are a most valuable contribution and are admirably 
drawn. 

The introduction contains a provocative discussion 
of the significance of the neolithic period. The author 
states his position on the old Montelius-Muller chron- 
ological controversy and sides heartily with the 
former. In fact, he is somewhat overly dependent on 
the Montelius scheme throughout the text. Though, in 
a later article reviewed in a recent number of AJA, he 
modifies his position slightly with regard to the use of 
scientific methods of dating, in this text he relies pri- 
marily on purely comparative methods. 

The end of the ice age, according to Bryusov, found 
a small population at the southern limit of European 
Russia. Small groups having little or no connection 
with one another characterized this population in the 
mesolithic period. Technical progress occurred with 
the invention of the bow and arrow, and the begin- 
nings of domestic construction were also found at this 
time. Important also was the growth of fishing and 
the development of means of communication in the 
early fifth and fourth millennia. The large-scale use 
of wooden objects like snow shoes, sledges and ve- 
hicles permitted the establishment of inter-tribal con 
tacts and the development of ties all over Europe. 

Settlement in European Russia was primarily to- 
ward the north from centers near the Black Sea and in 
the Caucasus. The central Volga-Oka basin was set- 
tled from the Dnieper-Don area, while the Urals were 
populated from the Caucasus source. Later on, these 
latter groups moved westward to the northern areas, 
while the peoples from the Volga-Oka basin expanded 
into the southern Baltic regions. In the more densely 
occupied southern areas, formerly scattered groups 
began to merge during the third millennium. This is 
reflected in the uniformity of small object types, forms 
of settlement and character of burials found over a 
wide area. Groups previously known disappeared and 
were assimilated by more quickly developing ones 
nearby. 

The process of ethnic development differed in the 
north. Population patterns followed the principal wa- 
terways from south to north, and cultural forms from 
the older areas were carried along more or less intact. 
With large distances and small numbers, contact be- 
tween groups was lost. They became isolated from each 
other and acquired different rates of development in 
accord with natural conditions. Thus, the northern 
archaeological cultures grew more divergent through- 
out the neolithic period while the southern groups 
became increasingly more alike. 

The lesser known groups of the far north present a 
more complicated picture. Some districts like Karelia 
were settled simultaneously from several sides, while 
others like the upper Volga, at first lightly settled, 
were subject to new and more intensive settlement at 
a later date. By the end of the third millennium, this 
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process was largely completed except for the northern- 
most areas along the White Sea. 

Apart from many later changes, Bryusov sees the 
transition period between the third and second millen- 
nium developing the basis for tribal agglomerations of 
much later periods, though he does not equate these 
agglomerations with historical boundaries. He stresses 
the continuity of the early ethnic groups with those 
with which later archaeological data must deal, though 
he is far from the extreme autochthonism of Marr and 
his followers. 

The end of the third and the beginning of the second 
millennium in the north was characterized by increas- 
ing settlement of free areas. Isolated groups in those 
regions were assimilated by the newcomers. Space was 
ample and there is no archaeological evidence for the 
ousting of any important group by another as hap- 
pened in the south. These northern cultures were 
clearly differentiated right down to the introduction of 
metalworking at the beginning of the first millennium. 

To the south, at the close of the third or beginning 
of the second millennium, the Volga-Oka basin was 
invaded by people of the easily distinguished Fatianov 
culture from the central Dnieper area, displacing the 
earlier “dimple” ware folk of the older Volga-Oka 
tribes. Further south still, the period was characterized 
by the expansion of the Trypillian peoples and the 
widespread domestication of the horse. In the first 
centuries of the second millennium, the Trypillian 
tribes came into conflict with the eastern “catacomb” 
ware people, who had strong affiliations with the Cau- 
casus metal centers. The latter seem to have emerged 
victorious, for the Trypillians abruptly abandoned their 
settlements on the left (east) bank of the Dnieper. 
The western tribes from the central Dnieper and from 
the Volinsk megalithic cultures (with Beaker afhlia- 
tions?) seized the opportunity and attacked the Try- 
pillians. These then disappeared from the archaeo- 
logical arena. 

Toward the middle of the second millennium, the 
main metallurgical center shifted from the Caucasus 
to the Urals and the leading position of the southern 
tribes was lost to the eastern groups. These eastern 
tribes are said to form the elements of the later Cim- 
merian culture. 

In the Volga-Oka basin, the Fatianov invaders 
pressed eastward during the first half of the second 
millennium, but they were finally assimilated by sur- 
rounding peoples. By the first millennium, no trace 
of the Fatianov culture remains and it is replaced in 
the area by the Diakov culture. This shows connec- 
tions, not with its immediate predecessor, but with a 
variant of the older Volga-Oka “dimple” ware culture. 

In the far north, the second half of the second mil- 
lennium saw a continuation of the process of tribal 
segmentation, but the rate of change within the groups 
slowed down and stagnated. Forms of earlier times 
were perpetuated with little change right down to the 
beginning of the first millennium s.c. Metalworking 
never assumed an important role. From the first mil- 
lennium B.c, to the first millennium a.p. there is al- 
most a blank in knowledge of events in the Karelia, 
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Archangel and Murmansk areas. With the exception 
of a few isolated sites, the history of this period re- 
mains to be worked out. 

Bryusov’s valuable synthesis is a guide to much of 
the neolithic episode in European Russia. Unfortu- 
nately, there are serious gaps which further field in- 
vestigation must fill in. The author regrettably does 
not devote enough attention to the economy of the 
various archaeological cultures and, though presenta- 
tion of small finds from the various sites and the dis- 
tribution maps are good, there is a very inadequate 
depiction of site plans, burials, and similar large-scale 
remains. There are a few photographs of poor quality. 
In spite of these weaknesses, however, the text is an 
important contribution to the field. 


IRWIN SCOLLAR 
BRUSSELS 


Foumtes exécutées A Exploration des 
maisons et quartiers d’habitation (1921-1948). 
Premiere fascicule, by Pierre Demargne and Hu- 
bert Gallet de Santerre, with the collaboration of 
Marthe Oulié, Hermine de Saussure, Jean Char- 
bonneaux and Charles Picard. (Ecole francaise 
d’Athénes. Etudes crétoises, Tome IX.) Pp. xi + 
112, figs. 7, pls. 67, frontispiece. Paris, Geuth- 
ner, 1953. 4400 frs. 


In this seventh fascicule on the French excavations 
at Mallia is presented the first report on the town and 
the domestic architecture outside of the palace. It is 
especially welcome since that phase of Minoan archi- 
tecture, probably because it is not so spectacular as the 
palaces, has received little attention, and full reports 
on houses are not too abundant. What is especially 
interesting here is that the excavators have been able, 
through a study of surface indications, to plot with 
some accuracy the whole extent of the Minoan town, 
about a kilometer in length and some 800 meters in 
width, certainly one of the largest towns we know. 
That villas existed beyond the area of concentrated 
building seems established; cemeteries, too, lay out- 
side the town. Two suitable ports have been located; 
so has a main road that runs from the palace to the 
western one of these. To the south, on the present hill 
of Prophet Elias, was a sacred place of MM I date, 
probably one of many mountain peak sanctuaries and 
here perhaps sacred to the Mother of the Mountains. 
That the hill served also as a watchtower seems likely 
and brings into question again the systems of Minoan 
fortifications, so long denied but now beginning to 
appear here and there in Crete. Thus the major fea- 
tures of a Minoan town are drawn. 

To establish the characteristics in detail, excavations 
in the various residential quarters have been going on 
since 1928, parallel to the major effort in the palace. 
Reports of finds in five separate and rather widely 
scattered areas are here included. A large “Villa” was 
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dug in 1928-29 near the eastern of the two harbors, 
but in the multiplicity of rooms that seem to be large- 
ly basements only major features such as a large in- 
terior court and storage rooms, very similar to those 
of a palace, could be distinguished. The large living 
rooms were most likely on the upper floor and the 
whole gives the impression of a very rich dwelling of 
the MM I period, but it actually adds little to our still 
very scant knowledge of domestic architecture of this 
early period. Building B is of the same original date, 
but its plan has proved even less comprehensible, and 
it is suggested that it may not have been a house at 
all, but may have had funerary uses; this supposition 
is not well supported by the report and the structure 
looks like a house, not too well excavated or docu- 
mented. 

Quarter IT’ illustrates somewhat better the charac- 
teristics of houses of the First Palace period: not very 
carefully built, many rooms of small size but some of 
larger size, several stairways to the second story, which 
must have contained the most important rooms, 
hearths, built-in basins or troughs, even a fixed central 
hearth which is ascribed to the first Creto-Anatolian 
civilization and which disappears during MM I. Yet 
the complexes of rooms are still difficult to separate 
into houses. 

With the houses of Quarter A and House Za we 
come to a consideration of the domestic architecture 
of the Second Palace period, MM III-LM I, and it is 
immediately clear that a new style of architecture, that 
of Knossos, has strongly influenced Mallia. Quarter A, 
cut up by streets into several houses or complexes of 
houses, gives the best idea of a Minoan city; House 
Aa is the finest house in the quarter and has been re- 
stored as a museum. Here one meets the fully devel- 
oped Minoan “megaron,” the most characteristic fea- 
ture of Cretan domestic architecture of the late period, 
an excellent example of which occurs again in House 
Za. House AB seems certainly not to be all one house, 
more likely two or even three in a block. Perhaps 
House Za was even richer and more developed in plan 
than Aa, certainly the division into living and service 
quarters is more complete here than in any other house. 
Dug in 1946-48, the details of this house have been 
more carefully observed and presented, and it remains 
the best house thus far published from Mallia. 

With the exception, then, of Houses Aa and Za of 
the second period, for both of which restored plans 
have been given, the evidence from the houses pre- 
sented here is very incomplete. It is still to be hoped 
that in the large area available the excavators will be 
able to find some more satisfactory houses of the first 
period. It is to be expected that the houses presented 
in the future will have actual-state and restored plans 
of the quality of those given here for Houses Aa and 
Za, for the other plans in this book are not so good 
as might be expected and have often been over-reduced 
so that the lines have merged and become blurred. We 
should also suggest that if future volumes are to be 
illustrated in collotype, it would be well to take ex- 
terior photographs under such weather conditions as 
would avoid the deep shadows which become com- 
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pletely black in this process. The photographing of ob- 
jects, too, requires more professional care as to back- 
grounds, shadows, composition. Wherever possible, it 
is a desirable convention to orient plans with north 
at the top; here there is no uniformity at all. 


S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Dit GieicHNisst Homers UND DIE BILDKUNST SEINER 
Zeit, by Roland Hampe. Pp. 47, pls. 23. Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, Tiibingen, 1952. D.M. 12.00. 


In this delightful littlhe book Hampe examines the 
common notion that Homer’s similes are “naturalistic,” 
whereas geometric art is “abstract,” and finds it base 
less. The style of the similes is the reverse of “natural- 
istic.” They contain few details, but those chosen set 
memory and imagination to work. Consequently, a 
man familiar with the Iliad, if he happens to be on a 
ship caught by a sudden storm off Ikaria, may fancy 
that he has read every detail of that very storm in one 
of Homer’s similes, but when, some time later, he 
consults the text, he will be astounded to find, instead 
of the vivid scene he remembers, three meagre lines 
(Iliad, 2.144-146). Similarly the painter of the proth 
esis on the great geometric grave-amphora in Athens 
(804) selects only meaningful details, such, for ex- 
ample, as the dead man’s shroud, the dresses of the two 
hired mourners, the weapons of the men arriving for 
the ekphora, and does not even clothe the throng of 
mourning women. By concentrating on essentials, he 
is able to suggest in one picture the whole course of 
the funeral rites: the laying out, the night-long la- 
ment with its accompanying gestures, the carrying out 
of the body for burial in the morning. 

In its functions, however, the simile of the storm off 
Ikaria goes beyond the stage of art represented by the 
prothesis scene. It is not meant merely to conjure up 
a picture in the mind of the hearer but to suggest, in 
far fewer words and more potently than consecutive 
narrative could, the tumult caused by Agamemnon’s 
speech. It is immediately followed by the simile of the 
cornfield swept by the west wind, which gives the 
next stage in the crowd’s response: differences of 
opinion and struggles are at an end, and all stream in 
one direction, to the ships. This interpretation of the 
two similes, it should be noted, is not original with 
Hampe, who, on page 5, disclaims any intention of 
giving a new interpretation of Homer, but was made 
by an ancient commentator (see schol. on Iliad, 2.147), 
as was also his further observation that the storm 
simile gives the reason why the Greek chiefs fail to 
intervene at this point, as had been agreed at the coun- 
cil meeting (2.75ff.). The crowd’s response, in its sud- 
denness and violence, was as irresistible as the storm, 
and it took a god’s intervention to restore order (2. 
155ff.; cf. schol. on 144). Hampe assembles a number 
of other instances in the /liad of a simile used in place 
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of narrative or to suggest more than is stated. He haz- 
ards the guess that such similes may be an eighth- 
century innovation. For about the middle of this cen- 
tury an analogous innovation appears in geometric art. 
Painters, in their desire to depict violent or wide- 
ranging action, burst the bonds of symmetry and hori- 
zontality. Hampe gives two examples, a hunting scene 
on an Attic jug in Boston (25.42; Fairbanks, pl. 23, 
269b) and a scene on the neck of a recently acquired 
Attic jug in Munich, which he identifies as the ship- 
wreck of Odysseus after the slaughter of the cattle of 
the Sun. He naturally uses our Odyssey text in making 
the identification and, indeed, finds that the painting 
agrees fairly closely with it, but is careful not to claim 
this as evidence for the existence of our Odyssey in the 
mid-eighth century. The jug has since been published 
by Lullies in the MJb 3-4 (1952-1953) 335-336, fig. 1; 
he gives a new photograph and the inventory number 
8696. Another early representation of a shipwreck 
has been found on Ischia (RM 60-61 [1953-54] 46ff., 
pls. 14-16, 1). 

Fifteen other works of art are discussed by Hampe— 
vases, bronzes, fibulae, the terracotta shield from 
Tiryns with Achilles and Penthesilea, and a gold band 
with lions and deer in relief. He publishes at least one 
illustration of each object discussed; of the Attic am- 
phora with the prothesis scene he gives three illustra- 
tions, of the Boston jug two, of the Munich jug eight, 
of the bronze deer found by the Germans in Samos 
two (both of which include the antler). Most of these 
works are geometric. The others are added to show the 
persistence of geometric qualities and procedures. The 
unnaturally thin neck of the late archaic Samos deer, 
for example, suggests the delicacy and fragility of the 
animal, The economy of means that characterizes 
Homer’s similes and the geometric prothesis scene still 
prevails in fifth-century vase-painting; witness the cup 
by the Codrus painter with Aigeus consulting Themis 
(Beazley, ARV, 739, 5), where a column and part of 
an entablature suffice to tell us that Aigeus is outside 
the temple but Themis is in the adyton. Quite apart 
from the interest of various similarities and analogies 
to Homeric poetry noted by Hampe, these pages are 
excellent as an introduction to early Greek art. The 
book was originally a lecture, and its lucid exposition 
of how the artist conveys his meaning can be under- 
stood by anyone familiar with Homer, the Trojan 
Cycle, and the Herakles and Theseus legends. A trans- 
lation would, I think, prove useful in college teaching. 

I noted the following oversights and misprints. P. 8, 
line 16: for 3, 499ff. read 5, 499ff. P. 8, line 17: 
Saatfeld. The season opora suggests rather orchard 
and vineyard. P. 9, fourth line from bottom: for 2, 
42-143 read 2, 142-143. P. 11, line g: Patroklos Tod. 
Patroklos, at this point in the poem, is leading the 
Myrmidons into battle. P. 14, lines 13-15: it is the 
gleam of bronze (i.¢., of the weapons of the Greeks) 
that is compared to a forest fire. P. 17, paragraph 3, 
line 8: for 4, 768ff. read 5, 768ff. Last line of p. 17: 
Apollo does not alight on Ida, but comes down from 
it. P. 18, line 5f.: in Iliad 13, 63£., wérpys goes with 
dpOeis, and medio with P. 18, line 9; in Iliad 
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21, 252, wéAavos goes with aierod, not with Oypyripos. 
P. 18, 13th and rath lines from bottom: it was Menelaos 
and Meriones that carried the body of Patroklos, while 
the two Ajaxes held off pursuers. P. 18, 5th line from 
bottom: for oder read und. P. 24, line 13: for was 
read war. P. 25, lines 20-21: see Leaf on Iliad 18, 604 
ff. P. 28, end of first paragraph: against the identi- 
fication of the ships described by Homer with geo- 
metric warships see G. S. Kirk, BSA 44 (1949) 95, 
note 8, and p. 14of. P. 28, lines 20-21: that shipwrecks 
occurred in the Nostoi is stated by Proklos. P. 28, 6th 
line from bottom: for 5, 16 read 4, 559-560. (N.B. In 
5, 16-17, it is Athena who says it, not Proteus.) P. 29, 
5th line from bottom: add the reference 7, 252 (for 
dyxas éAov). P. 34, line 6ff.: it might have been noted 
that “horned” hinds are frequently mentioned by the 
poets: see Sophocles, frag. 89, Jebb-Pearson, and the 
passages there cited. P. 41, note 3, line 1: not bridges, 
but dikes. P. 42, 14th line from bottom: for 263 read 
265. P. 45, note 23, line 2: for Abb. 25 read Abb. 21. 
Fig. 18b has been omitted from the list of illustra- 
tions. In the caption of this figure, for Athen read 
London. 
Marjorie J. MILNE 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Greek Porrraits. A Srupy or THeir Devetop- 
MENT, by Gisela M. A. Richter. Collection Lato- 
mus, Vol. XX. Pp. 55, figs. 36 on 10 plates. 


Latomus, Revue d’Etudes Latines, Berchem- 


Bruxelles, 1955. 80 Belgian francs. 


This essay is based on the James Bryce Memorial 
lecture, given by the author in June 1954 at Oxford. 
Short footnotes have been added and the newest litera- 
ture was used, particularly B. M. Felletti Maj, J Ri- 
tratti, Museo Nazionale Romano 1953, and Vagn 
Poulsen, Les Portraits grecs (reviewed A]A 59 [1955] 
254f.). The reviewer discussed many problems of 
Greek portraiture with Miss Richter, before she left 
New York to settle in Rome. She also read my manu- 
script of a book on portraits of outstanding Greeks 
which was not printed, but much of which has been 
used in revised form as cornerstones for dating other 
sculptures in my Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age 
(1955). It is, therefore, not surprising that we agree 
in all main facts. 

For the author of the standard book on The Sculp- 
tures and Sculptors of the Greeks (revised edition 
1950) it is self-evident that she does a masterly job in 
depicting the development of portraiture from archaic 
conventionalism to classical idealism and then to Hel- 
lenistic rationalism. She wisely selects only a few out- 
standing and approximately dated specimens, and de- 
duces from them the chief characteristics of their time, 
always keeping in mind the special problems of por- 
traiture. Her five chapters deal in historical sequence 
with (I) the first half, (II) the second half of the fifth 
century B.c., (III) the fourth century, (IV) the Hel- 
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lenistic period 320-100 B.c., and (V) the first century 
B.c. and later. 

The author’s profound knowledge of human anat- 
omy on which her celebrated book Kouroi is based 
leads to what I believe to be the final solution of the 
problem of the portrait of Themistokles, found in 
Ostia near the theater (pp. 16ff. figs. 1-2). The same 
form of the ear and other details agreeing with the 
Aristogeiton by Kritios and Nesiotes (figs. 3-4) prove 
the Themistokles to be an exact copy of an original 
created in the period about 460 B.c. (cf. also the re- 
viewer in AJA 58 [1954] 282ff.). In the Periclean age 
the portrait of Perikles by Kresilas lives in the same 
serene atmosphere as the figures on the Parthenon 
frieze. The same is true for the classical portrait of 
Homer, recognized by R. and F. Boehringer (Homer, 
pls. Iff.) and for the Anakreon in Copenhagen (V. 
Poulsen, op.cit., pp. 25ff., no. 1, pls. L-IIl). For the 
fourth century the statues in the theater of Dionysos, 
set up by Lykourgos in 340-330, are chosen as good 
typical and dated examples (pp. 27ff.). The early Hel- 
lenistic period is represented by Demosthenes and the 
Epicureans (pp. 36ff., figs. 15-23; Bieber, Sculpture of 
the Hellenistic Age, pp. 54ff., figs. 158-166, 172-178). 
I agree with the author that the former reconstructions 
first suggested by Lippold in his Portrdtstatuen, pp. 
78ff., now removed from the Metrodorus in Copen- 
hagen (Poulsen, op.cit., no. 36), were satisfactory and 
that the Epikouros also ought to be reconstructed (p. 
37 and p. 38, note 2). Miss Richter rightly recognizes 
Hermarchos, not Epikouros in the statuette from Ostia 
(figs. 21-22). The three Epicureans have often been 
confused in earlier literature. 

For the late Hellenistic period the agreement be- 
tween the author and the reviewer is less perfect. This 
is particularly so in the case of the Laocoon (p. 41, 
fig. 26; see also her Three Critical Periods of Greek 
Sculpture, “Date of the Laokoon,” pp. 66ff.). She re- 
jects the date 25 B.c. which to my knowledge nobody 
has given to the group, but which is the date of the 
priesthood of Athenodoros and Agesandros who are 
probably the same persons as the sculptors and re- 
ceived this honor in their old age. Thus the date around 
50 B.c. is perfectly acceptable. But in neither case 
would the group be “contemporary” with the Ara 
Pacis (13-9 B.c.), and a late Rhodian work on the 
island on which the baroque style lasted longer than 
in Pergamon could well be quite different from the 
altar which is in the tradition of Attic classicism (see 
Bieber, op.cit., p. 154, figs. 530-33, pp. 146 and 155). 
Hafner (Spéithellenistische Bildnisplastik [1954] 20ff., 
pls. 6-9, R 1-19) has assembled a number of portrait 
heads of the first century B.c., which he calls the 
Athenodorus group, because they resemble the heads 
of the sons of Laocoon. This series of portraits thus sup- 
ports the dating of the Laocoon group into the middle 
of the first century B.c. 

The end of the Hellenistic period can be defined in 
different ways. For Miss Richter it is 100, for the re- 
viewer 30 B.c., the time of Augustus, when the Graeco- 
Roman art begins. Before that period Roman-Italian 
portraits such as her figs. 35-36 do not seem to me a 
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direct continuation of the realism of heads like the 
Euthydemus of Bactria (p. 41, figs. 31-32) which I 
saw in 1952 in the Villa Albani. The new lease of life 
which, as the author rightly says (p. 43), Greek art 
was given by the Romans came from the artistocratic 
classes and, later, from the emperors. This problem of 
the relation between Greek and Roman art will cer- 
tainly receive new light from her forthcoming book 
Ancient Italy. In this she also promises to discuss the 
problems of the Brutus (p. 44 fig. 33), one of the finest 
and most puzzling portraits in the Roman museums. 

The 36 illustrations are well chosen and well repro- 
duced. Newly published are the rather battered heads 
of Demosthenes, Sophokles, and Homer from the Al- 
den Sampson Collection of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington (figs. 27-30). An index of portraits and 
artists and a list of the illustrations with their sources 


are added. 
MaArGARETE BIEBER 


NEW YORK 


Corpus VasoruM ANtiquoRUM. Germany fascicule 
10, Heidelberg, University, fascicule 1, by Konrad 
Schauenburg. Pp. 74, pls. 44. C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich, 1954. D.M. 45.00. 


The collection of vases in the University of Heidel- 
berg does not invite comparison with those in public 
museums, but it is an excellent teaching collection, 
built up over the years thanks to the efforts of Fried- 
rich von Duhn, aided by gifts from P. Gardner, Hart- 
wig, Rubensohn, and Zahn. The Attic red-figure in 
Heidelberg has been published in a sumptuous cata- 
logue by Kraiker. His notes on Corinthian and early 
Attic have been incorporated in this fascicule, which 
contains East Greek, Laconian, Corinthian, Boeotian, 
proto-Attic, and Attic black-figure. The preface does 
not make it clear how complete these sections are. 
Attic black-figure is most unfortunately divided (the 
name-piece of the Heidelberg Painter is omitted), with 
much to be taken up in a subsequent fascicule. The 
order of fabrics and their choice seem to be somewhat 
arbitrary in this fascicule. What, one wonders, will the 
second instalment bring? Helladic and Minoan? Geo- 
metric? More Attic black-figure? Italiote? Etruscan? 
Cypriot? If it does, how. can these sections possibly be 
arranged in a sensible sequence? These are questions 
which a responsible committee for the CVA should 
ask itself before embarking on publication. Other 
questions, voiced repeatedly in this Journal, concern 
the omission of rubrics and the stapling of the text. 

Schauenburg’s descriptions are careful and factual. 
The bibliographies at the headings of each section are 
useful. The list of comparanda is somewhat richer 
than in other recent fascicules of the CVA and is 
proof of the author’s familiarity with other collections 
and the literature. The illustrations are good, but the 
photography could easily have been improved, if polar- 
ized light had been used. The high lights are particu- 
larly disturbing in the plates devoted to Attic black- 
figure. The scale in which the Leica photographs by 
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Wagner have been reproduced is at times misleading. 
Surely a complete vase merits a larger illustration than 
a small fragment, yet again and again big vases and 
small fragments are illustrated side by side, with the 
same amount of space allotted to each of them on 
the plate. 

The text prompts the following notes and comments. 
On East Greek vases (pls. 1-4) see also Cook, CVA 
3ritish Museum fasc. 8 (reviewed AJA 59 [1955] 
248), which came out at the same time as this fasci- 
cule, To the bibliography add P. B. Schmidt in Aka- 
demiya Nauk SSSR, Materiali i Issledovaniya po Ar- 
cheologti SSSR 25 (1952) 223ff. Pl. 20, 1-4, and 8: to 
the list of “Andrian” alabastra add Cassel T 503, Laon, 
and a third in the Paris market. Pl. 26, 8: the lekane 
CVA Matsch pl. 21, 3, 5-6 is now in the collection of 
El Conde de Lagunillas in Havana. To Schauenburg’s 
supplement of Mrs. Ure’s list may be added the fol- 
lowing lekanai: Paris market (I, running man; A-B, 
palmette-lotus); New York X. 248. 7 (I, lion; A-B, 
lotus buds); Paris market (I, bird; A-B, lotus); Paris 
market (I, whirligig; A-B, palmette-lotus; ivy); New 
York market (I, circles; A-B, panthers, swan, sirens, 
swan); Warsaw, Binenthal (CVA, pl. 1, 1); Paris 
market (Vente Drouot 26-27 Novembre 1934, pl. 2, 
no. 109); once Chaource, Chandon de Briailles (phot. 
Giraudon 31817; I, bull); Laon “1023” (Vente Drouot, 
Coll. M. E., 2-4 Juin 1904, no. 128); once Rostock, 
Witte (Auktion Rudolph Lepke, 12 November 1930, 
pl. 6, no. 523). Pl. 33, 7: for amphora read neck-am- 
phora. The woman has mounted a chariot and is hold- 
ing the reins; the man need not be Herakles, but 
could be Iolaos. Pl. 33, 9: for amphora read panel- 
amphora. The subject is probably the judgment of 
Paris, the curved line being part of Hermes’s caduceus. 
Pl. 33, 10: for amphora read neck-amphora. The 
winged figure is probably Helios. Pl. 34, 3: the shape 
is a conical support, perhaps of a lebes gamikos. Pl. 34, 
7-9: for amphora read neck-amphora. Exekian. Pl. 34, 
11: wrongly poised. Pl. 34, 12: for amphora read neck- 
amphora. Pl. 34, 13: likewise from a neck-amphora. 
Pl. 35, 4-5: for Léschke read Loeschcke. Pl. 36, 1-4: 
on the subject see also AJA 58 (1954) 64 and Hes- 
peria 24 (1955) 1-12. Pl. 37, 1: to the bibliography add 
Beazley, ARV, 150, 37. Pl. 37, 2: dated too late. Pl. 
37, 5: from a neck-amphora. Pl. 37, 6: wrongly poised. 
Pl. 37, 7: from a neck-amphora. Pl. 37, 8: from a 
neck-amphora. Pl. 37, 9: from an oinochoe. Pl. 38, 3: 
the shield device may have been a pegasus. Pl. 38, 7: 
the right arm of the central Athena is preserved. PI. 
39, 2: dated too late, as already pointed out in AJA 54 
(1950) 283. Pl. 39, 3: there are traces of the table legs. 
Pl. 40, 5: from an olpe. Pl. 40, 6: for the style com- 
pare Hesperia 7 (1938) 382-384. Pl. 40, 9: from a 
column-krater. Pl. 40, 11: from the rim of a volute 
krater. Pl. 40, 13: the legs in front of Hermes must 
belong to Herakles. Pl. 41, 5-6: what is the profile of 
this vase? Pl. 42, 7: the youth is ladling from a psykter. 
Pl. 42, 9: from a tripod-kothon. P. 74: for Antimenes 
read Antimenes Painter. 

DretTricH voN BoTHMER 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Attic Vase Paintincs IN THE MuseuM oF FINE 
Arts, Boston: Part II, Text Nos. 66-113, by J. D. 
Beazley. Text, pp. 103 + viii, with 16 supple- 
mentary plates. Plates, 34. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 1954. $20.00. 


These are famous vases. The reader will not look 
to this eagerly anticipated publication for unknown or 
hitherto unpublished material. Of the 49 pieces pre- 
sented only two are not included in ARV and only a 
few have not already been to some extent pictured. 
Many indeed were memorably described by Beazley 
himself in Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Mu- 
seums as long ago as 1918, and some have long been 
standard illustrations of various aspects of the vase- 
painter’s art, of Greek mythology, and of Greek 
athletics. 

The full and fresh publication provided here, on the 
same splendid scale as in Part I, does complete justice 
to these distinguished old friends. But it does far more 
than that. In his commentary, Sir John Beazley has 
provided a chronological framework that helps the 
student to follow closely on the changes and develop- 
ments in the style of a given artist, as well as to trace 
the general history of the red-figure style from the 
earliest pieces shown here, of about 520-510 B.c., down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian War. It is, however, 
on the subjects and the persons seen on these vases 
that the commentary might be regarded as most pre- 
cious. Since there are no indices—these presumably 
will appear in the final instalment, Part I'T—it may be 
useful to note here some of the mythological and other 
special subjects which are treated, often with lists of 
examples both Attic and other and with a history of 
the scene or motive. 

Achilles and Memnon, under No. 70 

Anacreon and his companions (men disguised as 

women), under No. 99 

Aphrodite (?) rising, under No. 100 

Archer testing arrow, under No. 76 

Athena, bare-headed, under No. 89 

Danae, under No. 69 

Death of Actaeon, under Nos. 94 and 110 

Death of Orpheus, under No. 107 

Diomed and Aeneas, under No. 70 

Elpenor, under No. 111 

Eos and Tithonos, under No. 83 

Gigantomachy with maenads and satyrs, under No. 

106 

Goatskin hats, under No. 94 

Hephaistos and Thetis, under No. 82 

Pan pursuing a goat-herd, under No. 94 

Pentheus, under No. 66 

Poseidon and Amymone, under No. 111 

Satyrs attacking a sleeping maenad, under No. 113 

Satyr-biga, under No. 106 

Stephanai ornamented with winged creatures, under 

No. 106 

Theseus and the bull, under No. 69 

Wedding of Menelaos and Helen, under No. 90 

Zeus pursuing a woman (Thetis?), under No. 91 
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Zeus and Ganymede, under No. 95 

This list could be greatly extended, but may serve to 
suggest the width of interest which the text provides; 
and other subjects such as athletic contests, departure 
or arrival scenes, komoi, symposia or the thiasos, which 
may at first sight seem general or usual, here in each 
case become personal and precise. There are also many 
other special discussions of particular interest. We are 
reminded, for instance, of the distinction to be made 
between vase-inscriptions naming the person depicted 
and kalos-names; see the account of the athletes repre- 
sented on the psykter by Phintias (no. 67; pp. 4-5), 
and the identification of the instructor, Phayllos, shown 
there, with the Crotonian ship-captain of Salamis. We 
are also cautioned that many scenes and personages 
cannot be certainly identified; for example, the pos- 
sible confusions between Eos and Tithonos and Eos 
and Kephalos (pp. 37-38). Where so much is said 
certainly, cautions carry special weight. 

For the study of painting styles, the most spectacular 
series is that associated with the Panaitios Painter, in 
all eleven cups, two (Nos. 72 and 73) listed as Proto- 
Panaitian but No. 73 “possibly a very early work by 
the painter himself.” There follow six cups assigned 
to the painter (Nos. 74-79), the first four being early 
work of about 500 B.c., No. 78 somewhat later, and 
No. 79 assigned to the decade 490-480 B.c. No. 79 bis, 
a cup in his late manner, is also included, and then 
come two cups by Onesimos (Nos. 80, 81; ca. 485- 
480 B.c.) who, we are reminded, “continues the style 
of the Panaitios Painter in a less forcible and more 
graceful form; unless indeed Onesimos is the Panai- 
tios Painter himself in a late phase.” Another notable 
series is that of the Pan Painter: six vases in all ( Nos. 
93-98): a fragment of an early work, probably a 
volute krater, dated at about 480 B.c. (93); the name 
piece (94), of about 470 B.c.; and four other lesser 
but delightful pieces, one a Nolan amphora depicting 
Zeus and Ganymede (95) of about the same date, and 
the three others assigned to the decade 470-460 B.c. 

Along with style and subject goes the discussion of 
vase-shapes. Many readers will recall that Beazley in 
an obituary notice on the late Dr. Caskey (The Times, 
June 14, 1944) stressed particularly Caskey’s interest 
in vase shapes and remarked of his Geometry that 
“while the pictures on vases had been examined with 
great care, the investigation of the shapes had lagged 
behind, and the 200 accurate measured drawings were 
a boon to archaeologists.” Many of Caskey’s line 
drawings ornament the text here, and several shapes 
receive detailed treatment. A short list: 

Acro-cup, p. 67. 

Bell-krater with lugs, p. 50. 

Hydria, pp. 9-10, 13. 

Nolan amphora, elaborate variant, pp. 39-40. 

Psykter types, pp. 6-9. 

Volute krater, p. 80. 

There are also, as might be expected, a number of 
additions to the lists of attributed vases given in ARV, 
and some revisions. The Addenda to Part I con- 
veniently provide the ARV and other later references 
to the vases published there. 


il 
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As for the plates, the portfolio format, however in- 
convenient it may sometimes seem, is fully justified 
by the opportunity it provides of presenting the shape 
of a vase and its figured decoration side by side and 
at a large scale. One might wish, however, that the 
approximate scale used for each illustration, or at 
least a statement as to those given at actual size, might 
somewhere have been indicated, possibly in the table 
of contents. Where the same vase is pictured at more 
than one scale it is inconvenient not to have a plain 
statement, even though the measurements given will 
enable the student to figure out the approximate scale 
at need. The author has made a fine tribute in his 
preface to the patience and skill both of the artist 
chiefly responsible for the drawings reproduced, Miss 
Suzanne E. Chapman, and also of the photographer, 
Mr. Edward Moore. It seems strange, however, that 
there is no indication in the table of contents as to the 
authorship of each picture. This comment could seem 
curious, since generally there is little difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the work of the artist and that of 
the photographer, but in this publication each has 
striven to emulate the other, to an extent that in pic- 
tures of details one may need to examine the edges of 
the picture carefully, or rely on indirect evidence, in 
order to determine whether the illustration is from a 
drawing or from a photograph. 

No one who admires the clear crisp outlines of the 
vase-shapes published here can fail to appreciate what 
recent developments in photographic technique have 
done, along with experience and devotion, to give us 
true profile photographs. But this technique which 
eliminates nearly all high lights and produces a picture 
in very sharp contrast has definite disadvantages. The 
delicate gradations of dilute glaze drawing are for 
instance inevitably sacrificed. Attention is frequently 
called in the text to items such as inner drawing or 
thin drapery folds which do not show in the photo- 
graph. This sacrifice might seem unnecessary in close 
views where the shape of the vase is not being re- 
corded. An example is the Lycaon Painter’s bell- 
krater with the death of Actaeon (No. 110, pl. Lxm). 
Two splendid profile views of the vase are given and 
also a near view of the main scene. Here (p. 83) 
“Actaeon is represented as partly transformed into a 
stag: not only has he antlers and animal ears, but his 
forehead, nose and cheeks are covered with fur— 
rendered by brown stippling which is omitted in the 
old drawing and does not come out properly in the 
photograph.” Surely this last is a pity, for what we 
have lost is not some conventional rendering but a 
part of the story. Most students would, we think, have 
settled for a few carefully disposed high lights in re- 
turn for the dramatic detail. 

These comments on the illustrations would be sim- 
ply captious were it not that the scale and quality of 
the plates are such that they will be the standard by 
which other publications of Attic red-figure will be 
judged for many years to come. Possibly therefore one 
might invite the few photographers who have achieved 
complete success in this extremely difficult field now to 
relax a little, and not to drain the warmth and color 
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from their pictures except where this is essential to 
the end in view, as it is in photographing a vase for 
its shape. And perhaps we may hope that in Part III 
Mr. Moore will give us some profile photographs of 
cups, to set a new standard for this shape as he has 
done here for so many larger vase forms. 

A few comments on details. Pp. 6-9, No. 67. A list 
of psykters, black-figured, red-figured and plain black, 
is conveniently divided into Class A, without ears, 
Class B, with ears, or string-holes, and Class C, un- 
specified fragments. It is pointed out that the class with 
string-holes, B, commonly is made to take a lid where- 
as in Class A the rim has no such provision. Was the 
distinction perhaps a practical one based on different 
types of use? Psykter lids usually fit solidly down over 
a flange and could provide a reasonable precaution 
against spilling, when the vase, suspended by strings 
through the ears, was carried about under the rather 
precarious conditions of a drinking party. On the ex- 
terior of a cup in Berlin (Inv. 3251: ARV, 80, 5, 
Chelis group) one of the participants at such a party 
is carrying a psykter, swinging it by the strings. In the 
excitement he has, however, forgotten to put on the 
lid; at least none is represented and perhaps it is not 
too fanciful to imagine that the smears of dilute glaze 
on the side of the pot indicate the wine that is spilling 
over. Earless psykters (Class A), meant less to be car- 
ried about than to stand solidly in the cooling vessel, 
perhaps had no great need for the protection of a lid. 
P, 12, No. 69. To the list of personages who indi- 
cate profound grief by the gesture of holding the nose, 
add the old man on a black-figured fragment from a 
large open vase of the second quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury, Agora Inv. P 18567. P. 18, No. 70. To the list of 
red-figure pictures of Achilles and Memnon, add now 
the cup from the Athenian Agora signed by Gorgos 
as potter, Inv. P 24113, Hesperia 24 (1955) 64-66 and 
pl. 30. P. 30, No. 78. In the description of Face A, the 
pair of halteres, described as hanging by a cord at the 
extreme left of the picture, belongs rather to Face B. 
P. 40, No. 86. Some similarities in the writing of in- 
scriptions, on vases attributed to different painters, are 
noted here, and it is remarked that “These corre- 
spondences in the manner of writing may provide a 
further indication that the painters at one time worked 
in the same place.” This is a field which has as yet 
been little explored. In the drawing of No. 86 the 
letter forms can be plainly seen, but in other cases, 
for instance in the photographs of the Providence 
Painter’s lekythoi, Nos. 87-90, this is not always the 
case. Since even the best of epigraphical fonts cannot 
show differences which might be described as charac- 
teristics of handwriting, carefully drawn facsimiles 
would seem a first step toward the study of possible 
associations. One might wish that such facsimiles could 
become a recognized essential in the publication of 
inscribed vases. Pp. 66-67, No. 103. The unidentified 
goddess on the interior of the Penthesilia Painter's 
“Acrocup” might conceivably be Aphrodite. The 
flower-tipped sceptre would suit her, also the hairdress. 
Sir John notes the unusual shape of the pitcher in her 
hand. It is outside the canon of figured and black- 
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glazed oinochoai and should be simply an ordinary 
household jug, unglazed and of a sandy micaceous 
fabric common in Athens for pitchers, hydriai and 
cooking pots throughout Greek times. The artist has 
not shown the trefoil mouth, sometimes only slightly 
indicated on the jugs themselves, but he has given the 
shape away by the manner in which the handle slopes 
down from the wide mouth and by the bulbous and 
irregular form of the pitcher. For this shape and 
fabric, hand-built or cast, not wheel-thrown, compare 
the rare examples with polychrome decoration, Agora 
Inv. P 23856, P 23900, P 23907, P 23985 and London 
98.2-27.1, published in Hesperia 24 (1955) 76-84 and 
pls. 34-37. Why Aphrodite should be going thus cas- 
ually to the fountain house one cannot say; but it may 
not be irrelevant that in later times representations of 
the goddess or of nymphs dressed in imitation of her 
are sometimes associated with formal fountain houses 
and do carry pitchers, as for example the statue of 
Venus Genetrix type from the Nymphaeum in the 
Athenian Agora, Inv. S 1654, Hesperia 22 (1953) 
pl. 19, a-b. In the list of red-figured Acrocups, the 
heavy deep-bowled shape of which this is an example, 
the reader will find included at the end of the list 
two pieces considerably later than the others listed, and 
in which solidity has given place to a light and me- 
tallic effect, namely the Boston Sparte cup (Boston 
00.354; ARV, p. 884, 7) and the New York Eros in a 
triga (New York 06.1021.186, Richter and Hall, no. 
172, pls. 167, 181). One is reminded, however, that 
“most Acrocups are black,” and versions transitional 
between the earlier and the later figured shapes listed 
can be found in black examples, as for instance one 
from the purification pit on Rheneia (Délos XXI, pl. 
XLviI, no. 138). P. 69, No. 105. For the unusual phiale 
with horizontal lines perhaps meant to suggest ribbing, 
compare such pottery examples as Agora Inv. P 9274 
(Hesperia 7 [1938] 343, fig. 26), black; and a pair 
from Olbia (Otchet [1913-1915] 44, figs. 65 and 66), 
the rim black, the ribbed bowl intentional red. An- 
other example from the Agora, smaller and frag- 
mentary, Inv. P 11049, also had red bowl and black 
rim. All these might reflect a metal original such as 
Apollo could have held. 

Of all Sir John Beazley’s illustrated studies in Attic 
red-figure this is the most generous. In more than 99 
pages he sets before us nearly the whole sweep of 
fifth century vase-painting, and illuminates each pic- 
ture not only with chronological and stylistic com- 
mentary and with exact details of Athenian dress and 
manners, but also with the full light of his knowledge 
of mythology, of literature and of history. The be- 
ginner in the field could well start with this book; 
and the student who remembers with some nostalgia 
a first reading of Vases in America will turn again 
and again to the new masterpiece for its precision, its 
completeness and its charm. Often a very small detail 
gives food for imagination and helps to make us at 
home in Athens, as when we read of the caps worn 
by the Panaitios Painter’s archers (No. 76, p. 28), 
that “the material is the fur of leopard-cubs.” But 
Athens is no limit to the scene set before us; the last 
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paragraphs of the book (pp. 98-99) characteristically 
enquire into the real subject of Titian’s “Jupiter and 
Antiope” in the Louvre. 
Lucy Tatcott 
ATHENS 


THe Cotection, by Franklin P. Johnson 
(Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts 
sponsored by the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the College Art Association of 
America V1). Pp. viii + 76, figs. go. Cambridge, 
Mass. 1953. $4.15. 


During 1944-45 Captain Byron Farwell happened to 
be stationed with his battalion at Cerignola, near 
Foggia, and, thinking it a good opportunity to carry 
out some archaeological excavation in the vicinity, 
opened up about twenty graves in the ancient necropo- 
lis of Ordona, some twelve miles distant. The first at- 
tack was made between February and April 1944 when 
he dug a few graves of which no records were kept, 
nor were the finds labeled in any way; on April 12-13 
three more graves were opened and numbered [ to III. 
When digging was resumed in January 1945, Captain 
Farwell, having forgotten meantime how many graves 
had previously been excavated, began the new series 
at X. Twelve graves (X-XXI) were excavated during 
the ensuing eight months, but apart from the tagging 
or labeling of finds to indicate from which grave they 
came and the taking of a number of photographs dur- 
ing the progress of the excavation no other records 
seem to have been kept. The bulk of the finds was 
shipped to America, including 209 pieces of pottery, 
which suffered a good deal in the course of the jour- 
ney; seventeen items were presented to the National 
Museum in Washington, the remainder form the Far- 
well Collection. 

Comment upon the conduct of the actual excavation 
is pointless, but we must at least be grateful to the 
excavator for entrusting the publication of his ma- 
terial to Professor Johnson who, with infinite care and 
patience, has succeeded in reconstituting most of the 
grave-groups in such a way that their general integrity 
may be relied on, and has given us as well an admir- 
able study of a rather despised and neglected class of 
pottery. 

It is now more than forty years since Mayer’s classi- 
fication of the native geometric wares of Southern 
Italy appeared in his Apulien; since then our knowl- 
edge of this field has been widened by the publication 
of material from various Apulian sites and by the work 
of the directors of the Bari and Taranto Museums, 
where so much of it is housed, as well as by Pryce’s 
brief but valuable introduction to the relevant section 
of the British Museum Corpus Vasorum (Fasc. 7, 1V 
Da). A full survey, however, of the whole range of 
this pottery is still an urgent need; in the meantime 
Johnson’s work marks an important step forward, 
especially in regard to chronology, stylistic analysis and 
the study of shapes and patterns. 
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The Farwell vases are divided into three main 
groups: I, Hand-made, with decoration in matt paint 
(91); Il. Wheel-made, with decoration in lustrous 
paint (106); III. Various Italiote wares (11). Those 
in the first two groups belong to the class known as 
Daunian, are regularly decorated with simple geometric 
designs in a dark matt color varying from brown to 
black and later with a rich red as well, and consist 
mainly of kraters, jugs, tall-handled bowls (cyathi), 
stemmed plates, and askoi. Their chronology remains 
a problem, the exact solution of which must await 
further scientific excavation and study, but it seems 
fairly clear that their manufacture continued to a date 
considerably later than was at first thought. 

Using as criteria the technique (hand- or wheel- 
made), the shape-development and the presence or 
absence of red paint, Johnson arranges the graves in 
the following chronological order: 

(i) XI (no red paint), II, If, XI. 

(ii) XVI, XVIII, X. 

(iti) I, XV (?), XXI, XIII, XIV, XX, XVII, XIX. 
Group (i) would belong to Pryce’s Orientalizing pe- 
riod (ca. 600-550), (ii) to the later sixth and fifth 
centuries, (iii) to the fourth century. Unfortunately 
the Farwell excavations shed little new light upon this 
rather vague chronology. The Daunian vases in Taranto 
from Minervino Murge among which Johnsen finds 
two kraters (CV A, pl. 718, 1-3) parallel in decoration, 
though not in actual shape, to his krater XII, 1 were 
not, as he rightly surmises, from a single closed group; 
the red-figure from the same site is Apulian of the 
third quarter of the fourth century and comprises a 
bell-krater (seated Eros and woman with dish of offer- 
ings) and a skyphos (draped woman) of the char- 
acteristic minor style contemporary with the early 
work of the Darius group. There is as well a good 
deal of black glazed ware, either plain or ribbed, also 
of the fourth century, but it does not necessarily carry 
the Daunian vases with it, though it may suggest a 
date for them rather later than the sixth century B.c. 
It is interesting to note that the combination of krater 
with tall-handled bowl met with in Grave XII finds 
parallels from Castelluccio dei Sauri and Ascoli Satri- 
ano, but again not in a context which yields an abso- 
lute date. 

In Group (ii) the bichrome style which is so char- 
acteristic of Daunian pottery is developed considerably 
further, continuing through the fifth century with an 
increasing decadence in the decoration, which is re- 
duced to bands and patches. The Chicago askos (figs. 
82-85) is a good example of the better bichrome style 
of the earlier fifth century. 

With the third group we are on rather safer ground. 
Grave I contained an Apulian kantharos of the Xenon 
Group (figs. 71-72, where it is wrongly labeled as I, 18 
instead of I, 8) which, as Johnson points out, can 
hardly be earlier than the first quarter of the century. 
Graves XIII and XXI both contained black stemless 
cups with impressed patterns. As parallels for these and 
for Z 40 we have, in addition to Miss Talcott’s ex- 
amples from the Agora (p. 58), some of the Attic 
cups listed by Mrs. Ure in JHS 64 (1944) 7off., pls. 
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vi-vil (ca. 400-370 B.c.) and the South Italian ones 
noted by Mrs. Oakeshott in J/HS 66 (1946) 125ff. (ca. 
370-350 B.c.). Tombs I, XXI and XIII may then rea- 
sonably be dated to the first half of the fourth century. 
The first includes some wheel-made pottery, the last 
two have nothing else. It would therefore seem that 
Pryce’s date for the appearance of the wheel is too late, 
and that we must put it at the end of the fifth century 
rather than the fourth. The remaining tombs of this 
group contain mostly wheel-made pottery, including 
both monochrome and banded wares of a kind regu- 
larly found in the fourth century, and many parallels 
are given for both shape and decoration. 

All the pottery not ascribed to definite graves is also 
listed and discussed. It includes a fine series of jugs, 
trefoil oenochoai, tall-handled bowls and stemmed 
dishes, most of which belong to the second group 
mentioned above. 

The book concludes with three appendixes—giving 
us notes on the graves excavated by Angelucci, and on 
the Daunian vases in Chicago University, including a 
typical late Canosan askos of the early third century, 
and, lastly, a discussion of the Apulian two-handled 
bowl bearing the famous inscription recording the 
prowess of Arkesilaos and acquired from the Signorelli 
sale in Rome in 1951. Detail photographs are a help 
towards the decipherment of the inscription. One could 
wish the whole had been given, together with a fac- 
simile transcription, since that published by Kretsch- 
mer is obviously misleading in places, especially in the 
last word(s) which is now clearly seen to begin 
KAI@OINA . .. though the final letters still remain 
obscure. 

Professor Johnson deserves the warmest congratula- 
tions on what he has achieved in bringing order out 
of chaos. His clear analysis of the technique, shape, 
and decoration of these vases marks a notable advance 
in their study. The book itself is admirably printed, 
and the plates are excellent; marginal references to 
the corresponding illustrations would have greatly fa- 
cilitated the careful study that the text deserves. 


A. D. TreNDALL 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, CANBERRA 


Greek Corns. A History of METALLIC CURRENCY 
AND COINAGE DOWN TO THE FALL OF THE HELLEN- 
istic Kinepoms, by Charles Seltman. Second Edi- 
tion. Pp. xxvi + 311, pls. 64, figs. 9, 4 maps. Me- 
thuen and Co., Ltd., London, 1955. £2.10.0. 


This new, revised edition of a standard work first 
published in 1933 serves two important purposes. 
Within the rigid restrictions on rewriting imposed by 
the necessity of following the paging and plates of the 
older edition, Dr. Seltman has introduced a number 
of his more recent views, particularly on the early 
developments of Greek coinage in the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c. He has also reaffirmed opinions 
which have been subjected to “attempted demolition” 
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(p. vii) in the last two decades, such as the attribution 
to economic policies of Pheidon of Argos of the initial 
coinage of Aegina (pp. vii, 34ff.; W. L. Brown, Num- 
Chron [1950] 177ff.; C. M. Kraay, NumCire [1955] 
col. 

The second purpose of the new edition has already 
received extensive attention from Dr. Kraay in his dis- 
cussion and from the writer of the note in the 
Times Literary Supplement (NumCirc [1955] col. 
173). The first edition has long been “the only 
comprehensive, stimulating and entertaining survey of 
the subject” (Kraay), and therefore a necessary com- 
plement to Barclay V. Head’s monumental Historia 
Numorum, the manual of Greek numismatics which 
arranges the entire field of Greek and Greek imperial 
coinage by states and principalities clockwise from 
Hispania around the Mediterranean world. The core 
of Dr. Seltman’s work is a chronological study of the 
world of Greek coins, proceeding through the high 
points of Greek history as they reveal or are illustrated 
by the coinages of the major cities or larger political 
unities of a given period. Since the second great war, 
and even before, the first edition has been a scarce and 
expensive item in the second-hand book market, and 
this revised edition serves the second purpose of mak- 
ing a basic reference available in up-to-date form at a 
rational price. 

The initial chapter, entitled “Currency and Money,” 
the section in Chapter II on “Monetary Technique” 
(illustrated by two diagrams), the “Select Bibliogra- 
phy” reprinted from the original edition, the im- 
portant bibliographic “Supplement,” and the twenty- 
page revised Index all give evidence that what adver- 
tises itself as a “handbook” is prepared so as to please 
those engaged in detailed study of ancient numismatics 
and those mainly wishing a working background to 
the subject. The tone of the three rewritten chapters 
(II, III, and IV) and his own contributions in the 
Supplement to the Select Bibliography (pp. xxii-xxvi) 
remind us that Dr. Seltman has turned in the last 
twenty years somewhat more to the important tasks 
of relating Greek coins to other aspects of art and 
archaeology—vases, sculpture, gems, and “celature,” 
as he terms the work of artists in the field of smaller 
metal objects such as silver rhytons and phialai, or 
medallic gold jewelry. For this reason the reprint of 
the sixty-four plates of the first edition reminds us, in 
the light of the comparisons cited by Dr. Seltman in 
text and notes alike, of the major, self-sufficient con- 
tribution of Greek coins to ancient aesthetics. 

Dr. Seltman made no attempt to revise the “Key to 
Plates” (pp. 287-311) in the light of the liquidation 
of a number of major British private collections in 
the last generation. Coins from the collections listed on 
p. viii have turned up in or will appear in publication 
of the Boston Museum, the Gulbenkian, and the A. S. 
Dewing collections (to cite at random). 

To Dr. Kraay’s short list of misprints in the revised 
edition (NumCire [1955] col. 170f.), the present re- 
viewer would add only “Pennisi” for “Penisi” on p. 
xxiii, “Mattingly” for “Mattingley” on p. xxvi and 
“Sydenham” for “Sydinham,” p. 251, note 2. In- 
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creased publishing costs have unfortunately removed 
the handsome gilt impression of the unique tetradrachm 
of Aetna from the center of the cover. 

In respect to the Supplement to the Select Bibli- 
ography of the original edition, a review affords op- 
portunity to add a selection of important writings 
which were omitted for various reasons, perhaps chiefly 
the publishers’ restrictions, or which have appeared 
in the year since Dr. Seltman finished his work. The 
reviewer's own researches lean towards relation of 
numismatics to other branches of archaeology, and the 
selection made here must be viewed in this light. The 
classification adopted follows that instituted by Dr. 
Seltman in his original and revised editions. NumLit, 
FastiA, and (in spite of its disappointing organiza- 
tion) the Greek Report in Vol. I of Congrés interna- 
tional de numismatique, Paris, 6-11 July 1953, sum- 
marize the secondary references. 

C. (i) Art: B. Ashmole, “The Relation between 
Coins and Sculpture,” Trans. Int. Num. Congress 
(1936), London (1938) 17-22. J. Babelon, Le Portrait 
dans l’antiquité d’aprés les monnaies, Paris, 1942; re- 
vised edition, 1950. L. Breglia, “Correnti d’arte e 
riflessi di ambienti su monete greche,” Critica d’ Arte 
5 (1940) 58-71. K. Kerenyi and L. M. Lanckoronski, 
Der Mythos der Hellenen in Meisterwerken der Miinz- 
kunst, Leipzig, 1941. L. M. and M. Lanckoronski, 
Das griechische Antlitz in Meisterwerken der Minz- 
kunst, Amsterdam, 1940. C. H. V. Sutherland, Art in 
Coinage. The Aesthetics of Money from Greece to the 
Present Day, London, 1955. L. Pennisi and G. E. Riz- 
zo, Siciliae Veteres Nummi, Acireale, 1940. 

(iii) History: T. J. Dunbabin, The Western 
Greeks, Oxford, 1948. L. Robert, Etudes de numis- 
matique grecque, Paris, 1951 (and vols. I-X of the 
author’s Hellenica). 

(iv) Hoarps: S. P. Noe, “Hoard Evidence and 
its Importance,” Hesperia, Suppl. 8 (1949) 235-242. 

(vi) Metrotocy, etc.: E. J. Allin and W. P 
Wallace, “Impurities in Euboean Monetary Silver,” 
ANSMusN 6 (1954) 35-67. S. Casson, “The Tech- 
nique of Greek Coin Dies,” Trans. Int. Num. Con- 
gress (1936), London (1938) 40-52. C. Vermeule, 
Ancient Dies and Coining Methods (enlarged from 
NumCirc 1953-54) London, 1954. 

D. (i) Iraty: P. Ebner, “Della Persephone sullo 
statere velino e del suo incisore,”’ RivNum 51 (1949) 
3-18. Ebner, “L’Evoluzione artistica e l’arte nei tipi 
monetali de Velia,” RivNum 50 (1948) 71-83. 

(ii) Stcrry: J. H. Jongkees, “Le graveur Cimon 
a Messana,” RBNum 100 (1954) 25-29. G. E. Rizzo, 
“Eukleidas,” BdA 31 (1937) 329-353- 

(iii) MAcEDoN AND THE ALEXANDER COINAGE: J. 
Desneaux, “Les tétradrachms d’Akanthos,” RBNum 
95 (1949) 5-122 (listed as a monograph by Dr. Selt- 
man). J. M. F. May, “Macedonia and Illyria (217-167 
B.c.),” JRS 36 (1946) 48-56. 

(vii) Arrica: S. Dow, “The Egyptian Cults in 
Athens,” HTAR 30 (1937) 183-232. R. H. Randall, 
“The Erechtheum Workmen,” A]A 57 (1953) 199-210. 

(x) Pontus, PapHLaconiaA, D. Magie, 
“Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor in Inscriptions and 
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on Coins,” AJA 57 (1953) 163-187. M. Thompson, 
“A Countermarked Hoard from Biiyiikcekmece,” 
ANSMusN 6 (1954) 11-34. 

(xiii) Ionta: Ch. Picard, “Percées tympanales ou 
niches de fronton?,” RA 1949 (III) 19-39 (commen- 
tary on B. Trell, The Temple of Artemis at Ephesos, 
New York, 1945). C. T. Seltman, “The Earliest 
Hoarded Coins,” NumCirc (April 1955) cols. 167f. 
(supplement to Greek Coins, Chapter II). 

(xiv) Carta: A. M. Woodward, “Sparta and Asia 
Minor under the Roman Empire,” Studies Pres. to 
D. M. Robinson Il, 868-883. 

(xviii) THe Serevci Kinos, Erc.: A. R. Bellinger, 
“The End of the Seleucids,” Trans. of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 38 (June 1949) 51-102. 
L. Lacroix, “Copies de statues sur les monnaies des 
Séleucides,” BCH 73 (1949) 158-176. R. H. McDowell, 
Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, Ann Arbor, 1935. 

(xix) THe East: A. D. H. Bivar, “The Qunduz 
Treasure,” NumCirc (May 1954) cols. 187-191 (numer- 
ous illustrations of unpublished Bactrian coins). 

(xx) Arrica: B. Emmons, “The Overstruck Coinage 
of Ptolemy I,” ANSMusN 6 (1954) 69-84. E. S. G. 
Robinson, “A Hoard of Coins of the Lybians,” 
NumChron (1953) 27-32. 

(xxi) Roman Repusiican 1n RELATION To GREEK 
Corns: C. A. Hersh, “Overstrikes as Evidence for the 
History of Roman Republican Coinage,” NumChron 
(1953) 33-68. 

The subtitle of Greek Coins reminds us that one 
branch of Greek numismatics is without a general 
handbook other than limited references in Head’s 
Historia Numorum. Many recent studies, such as the 
architectura numismatica project of the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University, have reinforced 
Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner’s demonstration of the 
historical and archaeological importance of Greek im- 
perial coins. It is certainly time that Greek coins struck 
from the death of Cleopatra to the closing of the 
Alexandrine tetradrachm mint under Diocletian be 
presented in a general manual, one perhaps best 
modelled on the Historia Numorum system. 
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Opuscuta Romana. Vol. I. (Acta Instituti Romani 
Regni Sueciae, Series in 4°, XVIII). Pp. 231, pls. 
and figs. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1954. 


The task of reviewing a periodical is generally 
neither an easy nor a satisfying one. When it is a 
question of welcoming a new periodical of obvious 
merit, the task can be one of extreme pleasure. Such 
is certainly the case with the magnificent first volume 
of Opuscula Romana, the result of dividing the 
Athenian and Roman spheres heretofore served jointly 
by the seven volumes of Opuscula Archaeologica 
(1935-1952). 

This first volume of —" Romana is dedicated 
to Professor Axel Boéthius of Goteborg University and 
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the Swedish Institute in Rome, “tredecim lustris feliciter 
peractis.” Prof. Boéthius has earned an honored place 
in international scholarship not only by his writings on 
Roman architecture and his administrative duties in 
Rome but through his reputation as the most kindly 
and unselfish of teachers. Those who have been stu- 
dents at the British School or the American Academy 
in Rome know that Prof. Boéthius’ advice and guid- 
ance in a multitude of archaeological problems have 
always been freely available in a most unassuming 
manner. 

The present reviewer proposes to discuss the six 
articles on subjects with which he is the most fa- 
miliar. Mention of the other seven will indicate the 
diversity and high quality of the essays which fill 
this volume. Three pages at the end of the book 
provide a synopsis of all monographs and articles 
published by the Swedish Institute in Rome from 1932 
to date. This list is confirmation that there will be no 
lessening of quality and diversity in further volumes 
of Opuscula Romana. 

A. Andrén contributes “Scavo sull’ Acropoli di 
Ardea. Rapporto preliminare” (p. 1-20). Two Renais- 
sance articles follow: R. Billig, “Die Kirchenplane 
((al modo antico)) von Sebastiano Serlio” (pp. 21-38), 
and C. Callmer’s “Flavio Biondo” (pp. 39-49), an 
outline of the Quattrocento historian and archaeolo- 
gist’s career. M. P. Nilsson publishes a lecture, “Ro- 
man and Greek Domestic Cult” (pp. 77-85), concerned 
with the Greek contributions and Roman qualities in 
the domestic cult as opposed to the state religion. J. 
Svennung’s “Phaselus ille. Zum 4. Gedicht Catulls” 
(pp. 109-124) is followed by B. E. Thomasson’s in- 
dexed and illustrated “Iscrizioni del Sepolcreto di Via 
Ostiense” (pp. 125- 152). The volume is completed by 
A. Akerstrém’s major contribution, “Untersuchungen 
iiber die figiirlichen Terrakottafriese aus Etrurien und 
Latium” (pp. 191-231), with about forty illustrations. 

In “The Fortifications of Early Rome” (pp. 50-65), 
Einar Gjerstad summarizes his own and other previous 
investigations into the nature of the pre-Republican 
fortifications of the city. Since the so-called wall of 
Servius Tullius has proved to be of Republican date 
and to have been constructed after the Gallic invasion 
of 386 B.c., scholars have been divided as to whether 
there was a continuous city-wall in the Republican 
sense in the Regal period or whether the fortifications 
of Regal Rome were based on the strengthened rock 
fortifications of the principal hills, linked by aggeres 
where nature provided no steep falls of rock. These 
hills, according to exponents of the second theory, 
were supplemented by a continuous, large earth wall, 
the agger of Servius Tullius, in the early fifth century 
B.c. This wall was built across the table-land to the 
N.E., on the line of the later Republican agger. 

Gjerstad demonstrates that Livy 2.10, the descrip- 
tion of Porsenna’s attack on Rome and the story of 
Horatius Cocles, is “worthless as an evidence for the 
fortification system of the Regal period” (p. 55). This 
account was influenced by the disposition of the city- 
wall and gates in the third century s.c., when the 
Horatius Cocles episode was fitted into its historical 
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frame. On the other hand, Livy’s description of the 
defense of the Capitoline and the sack of the rest of 
the city after Allia indicates the Regal fortifications 
consisting of fortified citadels and protecting aggeres 
“had been comparatively unchanged until the time of 
the Gallic invasion” (p. 56). 

Gjerstad decides that seventeen supposed sections of 
Archaic wall can only be, at most, parts of separate 
fortifications of the hills rather than evidence for a 
continuous cappellaccio and tufa city-wall of the Regal 
period. The fortifications of Rome prior to the post- 
Gallic constructions developed in successive stages and 
ultimately consisted of earth walls linking the principal 
hills. These stages corresponded with the habitation 
of the principal hills, expansion off the summits on 
to the table-land and into the areas between, and the 
creation of a linked system of fortifications after po- 
litical union of the pre-urban villages and the sur- 
rounding areas into which they had expanded. 

Two articles of a philological nature form an admir- 
able complement to each other. In “Die Form der 
rémischen Eigennamen bei Polybios” (pp. 66-76), 
Krister Hanell presents an analytical index of Roman 
names and the Greek forms under which they appear. 
He observes that the forms under which outstanding 
Romans are designated in the second century B.c. 
determine the use of praenomen, nomen, and cogno- 
men in the writings of Cicero and his contemporaries. 

The corollary to this article is “La Dénomination 
chez Cicéron dans les lettres 4 Atticus” (pp. 153-159). 
H. Thylander continues his investigations into Roman 
names, their origins, and their uses (Etude sur I’épi- 
graphie latine, Acta Inst. Rom. Regni Sueciae, Series 
in 8°, V, 1952), turning from the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the Ostia Portus to the uses of full and 
partial names in Cicero’s most personally revealing 
writings. He demonstrates that the tria nomina Ro- 
manorum are rarely employed in the familiar language 
of Cicero’s time, that two names are used with a 
greater variety of meanings than previously postulated, 
and that single names are used with the same mixture 
of intimacy, informality, and formality according to 
circumstances that they are in England and America 
today. 

Prof. E. Sjéqvist’s “Kaisareion. A Study in Archi- 
tectural Iconography” (pp. 86-108) supplies certain 
conclusions in the realm of architectural history which 
have long been a major factor in studies of Roman 
painting, book illumination, metalwork, and gem cut- 
ting. He deals with the influence of Hellenistic Egypt- 
ian architectural forms on those of early imperial 
Rome. The quadriporticus plan, with or without a 
temple to create a temenos area, enters Rome in the 
periods of Julius Caesar and Augustus from Ptolemaic 
Egypt, particularly Alexandria, where Caesar began 
and Augustus finished a similar great Kaisareion com- 
plex to give expression to their continuations of the 
age-old Pharaonic and Ptolemaic ruler cult. 

Sjéqvist proceeds from the Alexandria Kaisareion 
to the parallel of the Kaisareion at Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes, which was begun about a year later and 
enlarged as late at a.v. 371, by the Emperor Valens. 
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The prototype in Ptolemaic Egypt can be found in a 
structure of the period of Ptolemy III (246-221 B.c.) at 
Hermopolis Magna and certainly in even older archi- 
types in Alexandria. The Caesareum unearthed by 
Italian archaeologists in Cyrene in the late 1920's, a 
structure at least of the time of Augustus, presents the 
best-preserved example of the temple and quadri- 
porticus structures associated with the imperial ruler 
cult. This guadriporticus plan entered Rome with 
Caesar’s first major public building, the Saepta Iulia. 
The plan became Romanized in the Forum Iulium and 
was used for the Porticus Octaviae in the Campus 
Martius and the Porticus Liviae on the Oppius. It 
was monumentalized in the Templum Divi Claudi 
on the Coelian Hill and reached its fullest ideological 
expression in the Porticus Divorum of the Flavian 
ruler cult. 

In “Ara Martis in Campo. Zur Frage der Bedeutung 
und des Umfanges des Campus Martius” (pp. 166- 
190), E. Welin concludes that the altar must have 
stood in the open space of the Campus Martius, north 
of the Stadium Domitiani and the Pantheon but south 
of the Mausoleum Augusti. The major part of his 
contribution is given to an explanation of ancient 
terminology for the Campus Martius area, the fact 
that buildings were still referred to as ad campum 
Martium or in campo martio long after the actual 
open space had shrunk to the area mentioned above. 

A survey of portrait material from the Eastern 
Mediterranean in the late Republic and Empire, such 
as O. Vessberg’s “Roman Portrait Art in Cyprus” 
(pp. 160-165), stresses the difference between this art 
and Roman portraiture as we are accustomed to define 
its chronology in the museums of Rome. Thus, the 
outstanding limestone head in the Cyprus Museum, 
published by Vessberg as Caligula (p. 162f., figs. 5-7), 
has been previously identified as a Ptolemaic dignitary 
of the third or second century B.c. (P. Dikaios, A 
Guide to the Cyprus Museum [1953] 88; cf. the 
“Caligula” and the head of a youth “end of fifth to 
early fourth century B.c.,” also in the Cyprus Museum: 
Dikaios, FastiA 4 [1949] no. 151, fig. 2). The con- 
ceptual differences between Greek and Roman por- 
traiture under the Empire mean, for instance, that we 
may see the head of a man acquired by the Art 
Museum, Princeton, as a portrait from the Greek 
islands as late as the Hadrianic period. East Greek 
portraits frequently perpetuate later Hellenistic or Julio- 
Claudian forms long after styles changed in Rome. The 
fact that the Princeton head is carved from a capital 
of first or early second century date may be readily 
explained by this head’s anachronistic Julio-Claudian 
or earlier style. 

Beside the problems of East Greek Hellenistic styles 
lingering on in the imperial period, there are the 
further peculiarities furnished by native traditions such 
as the Cypriot. Vessberg identifies a head in the Ces- 
nola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum as “prob- 
ably a conventionalized Cypriote portrait of Titus” 
(p. 163f., fig. 8). We can never take the stated prove- 
nances of Cesnola pieces on complete faith. The late 
Sir John L. Myres identified the head as after fourth 
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century B.c. work of Skopas. Certainly when compared 
with the excellent East Greek likeness of Titus in the 
Ashmolean Museum (Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, p. 
557, no. 70) the Cesnola head seems to be a provincial 
interpretation of a Scopasian young Herakles. The eyes 
surely are relatively deep set (cf. the totally different 
eyes of the Cypriote Domitian in figs. 1of.). Among 
works attributed at one time or another to Skopas, 
the same suggestion of thinning above the center of 
the forehead, set of the eyes, and thickening of the 
flesh around the chin are found in replicas of the 
type known as the Ares Ludovisi (M. Bieber, The 
Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, p. 41 and full bibl.). 

Complete restoration of the over-lifesize bronze 
statue of Septimius Severus in the Cyprus Museum, 
Nicosia (Vessberg, p. 164; Dikaios, FastiA 2 [1947] 
no. 332; idem, Archaeology |Autumn 1948] 146f.), 
provides a heretofore unnoticed interpretation of the 
iconography and symbolism of this important docu- 
ment. The position of the arms, the elevation of the 
left shoulder, and the stance, not to mention the 
heroic nudity, confirm the meaninglessness of the 
adlocutio interpretation. This statue is a representation 
of Septimius Severus as the traditional Republican and 
Augustan cult figure of Mars Victor (A. Reinach, 
DarSag V, 1, 511). Restoration of a spear in the right 
hand and a small trophy in the left would give the 
Cyprus statue an appearance similar to the MARS 
VICTOR beside an altar on sestertii of Vespasian 
struck in a.v. 71 (Mattingly, BMCCRE |, pls. 21, no. 
3, 33, no. 7; cp. also the many bronze statuettes, e.g., 
Bieber, op.cit., figs. 7oof.). 

The portrait of Severus is executed in a restrained 
version of the earlier style of his reign, recalling por- 
traits of his Antonine predecessors (D. Levi, BMuslmp 
6 [1935] 3-9). On the evidence of the arch at Lepcis 
Magna and the principal portrait on the Porta Argen- 
tariorum, H. P. L’Orange dates the development of 
the later (or Serapis) portrait-type of Septimius Sev- 
erus to the period immediately before a.v. 204 
(Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture, p. 76). The Par- 
thian wars occurred from a.p. 197-202. Considering 
the many conservative as well as local currents of 
Greek portraiture in the imperial period, there is no 
reason not to date the Nicosia statue as late as A.D. 202, 
in the period when Severus could point the parallel of 
Augustus’ Parthian successes by having himself por- 
trayed under the guise of a cult statue directly associ- 
ated with the Parthian triumphs of 20 B.c. The use 
of the type in a.v. 71 by Vespasian both marks the 
ninetieth anniversary of the Parthian success and 
emphasizes the further parallel of Vespasian’s own 
Jewish triumphs (see M. Grant, Roman Anniversary 
Issues, pp. 65, 165, 174, 179). 


CornELius VERMEULE 
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THe RoMAN TOWN AND VILLA aT GREAT CASTERTON 
RuTLAND. SECOND INTERIM REPORT FOR THE YEARS 
1951-1953, edited by Philip Corder. Pp. iv + 47, 
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pls. 13, figs. 13. The University of Nottingham, 
1954. 


This report is the work of a number of persons, 
both those who may be classed as professionals and 
those who may be considered amateurs and students 
in the academic sense. The report embodies the com- 
bined work of those associated with the summer 
schools in Romano-British archaeology held at Great 
Casterton, 1951-53, by the University of Nottingham 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, H. C. Wiltshire, 
Director. References to the First Interim Report (1951), 
also edited by Dr. Corder, occur throughout the pres- 
ent volume. Those wishing further references to these 
excavations may consult FastiA 7 (1954) nos. 4775, 
4776 (the summer school); 4 (1949) no. 4674; and 
]RS 44 (1954) p. 92, with further references to reports 
in that journal. 

Great Casterton is a town lying along the Great 
North Road (A 1) not far from Stamford and Peter- 
borough and in that narrow area through which much 
trafic has always passed in the general directions of 
Lincoln, York, and other points both north and west- 
ward. The defences of the Roman town are partially 
enclosed by the River Gwash, and the area has always 
been admirably suited to human habitation. The exca- 
vations summarized in this report have been con- 
cerned with two separate problems: the town de- 
fences and a Roman villa situated in the countryside 
near the river. (Reference in the next interim report 
to the location of the villa as regards the air photo- 
graph of the town [Plate I] would be helpful.) 

The steps by which the town defences have been 
investigated are set forth with full graphic and photo- 
graphic illustration in the first section of this report. 
Mr. J. D. Gillam contributes a supplement on the 
“Pottery from Deposits Antedating the Town Wall 
and Rampart” (pp. 7-10). It appears so far that the 
town wall was built ca. a.v. 170-180. A shelf 7 ft. wide 
separates this from a deep rock-cut ditch 21 ft. in 
width. In the fourth century this ditch was filled with 
stone from a shallow ditch, 60 ft. wide and 27 ft. 
beyond the wall. Two important discoveries remained 
to be explored in detail at the termination of the 
period covered by this report: the massive artillery 
tower or bastion over the filled ditch at the north angle 
of the town, and the traces of a Claudian or slightly 
later military occupation beyond the great ditch of 
the fourth century defences. 

The story of the villa as recorded up to the time 
of this report is one of methodical investigation of the 
six principal phases of the site’s occupation—from a 
post-hole and three roughly circular bases of pitched 
stones, of Antonine date, to the conversion of the 
east room of the villa into a simple grain-drying kiln 
in the fifth century a.v. In the span initiated and 
terminated by these remains, Dr. Corder and his 
colleagues have identified a large timber barn and 
circular drying-floor (late third or early fourth century 
—ca. A.D. 350-65), a dwelling-house and its extensions 
(ca. 350-70), and an elaboration of this dwelling- 
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house, brought about by marked prosperity, even 
luxury, surrounding the owner. Preceding a period of 
decay and makeshift repairs before the effective aban- 
donment of the house, a hypocaust, architectural em- 
bellishments, plaster mouldings, frescoed walls, a 
brilliantly colored mosaic floor, and glazed windows 
show this complex to be a worthy representative of 
what R. G. Collingwood characterized as the “prosper- 
ous country-house life” of later Roman Britain (CAH 
12, p. 286). 

Dr. David Smith contributes a chapter on the re- 
mains of four mosaic pavements found in the villa 
excavations of 1950-51. This is followed by Mr. W. V. 
Wade’s reports on the coins from the villa. His first 
thoroughly documented list arranges the coins chrono- 
logically, and the second relists those which date the 
phases of construction on the barn and villa site. His 
use of Cohen, Monnaies frappées sous l’empire romain, 
a book completed over seventy years ago, reminds us 
how badly needed are the missing gaps in Mattingly 
and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, to be filled 
by volumes from Drs, Sutherland, Kent, Brunn and 
others. 

The Second Interim Report raises several questions 
which it is hoped Dr. Corder and his collaborators will 
investigate in further interim reports or in the several 
sections of the final report which must of necessity 
conclude this important series of studies. These ques- 
tions fall into four groups. 1. The drastic alteration of 
the town defences in the fourth century a.p. calls for 
further explanation of the defensive tactics involved 
and citation of any other parallels from excavations 
throughout the frontier regions of the Empire. 2. The 
position of the villa in the period between the con- 
struction of the fourth century defences and the 
decline of the villa might be clarified by excavation, if 
possible, of at least one dwelling in the town area. 
3. Dr. Smith’s problem (p. 39) of local styles in provin- 
cial mosaics certainly suggests latitude for further com- 
parative research, tracing styles and compositions in 
the manner of work on medieval illuminated manu- 
scripts or Greek painted vases. 4. Finally, Mr. Wade 
notes that barbarous minimi of small size follow the 
official types by less than a generation and cannot be 
arranged chronologically according to progressive de- 
terioration. He suggests that with present evidence 
they may be connected with the later stages of Roman 
occupation of Britain, rather than any subsequent 
period. It is hoped that this thesis will also lead to 
comparative studies of coin evidence from other re- 
cently excavated late Romano-British sites. 


CorNELIUS VERMEULE 
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NEDERLANDS KUNSTHISTORISCH JAARBOEK (NETHER- 
LANDS YEAR-Book For History or Arr), Vol. 5, 
1954, introduction by G. ]. Hoogewerff. Pp. 336. 
Uitgeversmaatschappij C. A. J. Van Dishoeck, 
Bussum, 1954. Fl. 27.50. 
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While archaeological Festschriften have given cause 
for considerable thought and a growing segment of 
analytical literature in recent years (D. Rounds, S. 
Dow, Harvard Library Bulletin 8 [1954] 283-298; 
Dow, CW 13 [Dec. 1954] 3), Festschriften big and 
small continue to roll off the printing presses of West- 
ern Europe and America. For these reasons, it is par- 
ticularly pleasant to report the advent of a volume in 
honor of Professor A. W. Byvanck of Leyden which 
meets all the standards of the ideal Festschrift. The 
volume forms part of a series, and therefore many li- 
braries will receive it automatically, and there will be 
no question where to catalogue it. This volume is 
handsomely designed, well integrated as to choice and 
length of articles, and of a most appropriate overall 
size. The committee for honoring Dr. A. W. Byvanck 
is to be congratulated on its outstanding success. 

The volume opens with a dedication and a bio- 
graphical Foreword by G. J. Hoogewerff. The articles 
cover aspects of the principal periods and subjects 
which have interested Prof. Byvanck, from the ancient 
Near East through classical antiquity to illuminated 
manuscripts. Seventeen of the twenty-three contribu- 
tions are in the field of classical archaeology and there- 
fore fall within the scope of this journal. The names 
Frankfort (perhaps his last article), Friis Johansen, 
Boéthius, Ashmole, Picard, Verhoogen, Richter, Char- 
bonneaux, Alféldi, Schweitzer, Beyen, Schefold, and 
Bianchi Bandinelli (to select at random, in order of 
appearance) are indications of the quality and diversity 
of the contributions. Prof. Bianchi Bandinelli, writing 
on the Vatican Virgil 3225 and the Milan Iliad, leads 
off the section on book illustration. To this field K. 
Weitzmann, O. Kurz, F. Wormald, G. J. Hoogewerff, 
F, Lyna, and M. Harrsen contribute articles. 

Among the contributions pertinent to this journal, 
articles in Dutch by A. E. Van Giffen (a survey of 
prehistoric dwellings in the Netherlands), G. Schneiacr- 
Hermann (a comparison between the Hesiodic shield 
of Herakles and works of Greek plastic art), and 
G. van Hoorn (on the common origin of the Etruscan 
Charu and the Greek Charon and Kerberos) are sup- 
plemented by summaries in English. The remaining 
articles are all written in English, French, German, 
or Ita.an, giving the Festschrift a truly international 
flavour. An ingeniously convenient system of refer- 
ences and bibliography is employed uniformly for 
each article. The Bibliography following each contri- 
bution serves also as a key to references cited in foot- 
notes, and one is spared costly repetition, while having 
a list of works important to the material presented in 
the article in question. 

The sad part of reviewing such an excellent volume 
as this is the fact that one can only comment at 
random, omitting several excellent articles in the hope 
that they will be treated in reviews elsewhere. Passing 
over such contributions as “A Greek Gold Ornament 
from Early Archaic Time” (Friis Johansen, pp. 41- 
52), “Muses et Inspiratrices littéraires en Gréce” (Ch. 
Picard, pp. 101-116), or “Die Troiasage in Pompeji” 
(K. Schefold, pp. 211-224), the present reviewer offers 
a few comments on the following six articles. These 
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remarks may also serve as some indication as to the 
content and importance of the essays in question. 

In “A Greek Relief Re-discovered” (pp. 91-99), B. 
Ashmole publishes a late fourth century B.c. Attic 
votive relief from the cella of the large temple at 
Rhamnus. The relief was brought to England, along 
with the important British Museum fragment of the 
Nemesis attributed to Agoracritus, by John Peter 
(Gandy) Deering and until very recently was known 
to the archaeological world only through two Society 
of Dilettanti engravings. The rediscovery of the relief 
was brought about through combination of Mr. Ash- 
mole’s own researches with genealogical knowledge 
possessed by Miss Dorothy Stroud and Mr. John 
Summerson of Sir John Soane’s Museum (where 
Gandy Deering’s brother J. M. Gandy, A.R.A., worked 
as a draughtsman for Soane). Mr. Summerson first 
reported the existence of the relief in Dr. Eric Gandy’s 
house in Gipsy Hill, and Mr. Ashmole soon verified 
that this was the long-lost Rhamnus relief. The scene 
as preserved comprises four figures, a victor in a torch- 
race, Nike who appears to crown him, and two god- 
desses whose identities are uncertain. The two leading 
female figures echo Pheidian or sub-Pheidian statuary 
types and are perhaps inspired by statues executed by 
Pheidias’ circle for Rhamnus, although the victor at 
Rhamnus, as Mr. Ashmole states, may have ordered 
his relief from an Athenian workshop in Athens. The 
Rhamnus relief reminds us that all avenues to visuali- 
zation of the work done by Agoracritus alone or with 
Pheidias (Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, 240ff.) 
have not been fully explored. For example, the Atheni- 
an Mother of the Gods, attributed to Agoracritus by 
Pliny and to Pheidias by Pausanias and Arrian, has 
been recently identified by Prof. Rhys Carpenter in 
the colossal Cybele in Boston (The Age of Diocletian. 
A Symposium. {Metropolitan Museum, N.Y., 1953] 
72, fig. 14; L. D. Caskey, Catalogue, 106ff., no. 50). 

M. Jean Charbonneaux (“Un couvercle de mirror a 
decor argenté et gravé au Musée du Louvre,” pp. 137- 
140) publishes a recent acquisition “qui trés vraisem 
blablement provient de Gréce.” The interior of this 
cover is enriched with a figure of Pan seated on a 
rock. He holds up a large panther skin with his left 
hand and extends his right “dans un geste d’invite.” 
The researches of Dr. W. Ziichner and comparison 
with Kerch-style vases enable M. Charbonneaux to 
date this splendid acquisition in the decade before 
350 B.c. An interesting problem is posed by the con- 
nection between the compositions on Greek mirror 
covers of the fourth century B.c. and contemporary or 
later coin reverses. Links between metalwork (bowls, 
diadems, ornamental medallions, etc.) and coin dies 
are numerous from Kimon and Euainetos on into the 
late Hellenistic and Roman periods (Richter, AJA 45 
[1941] 363ff.; Selman, Approach to Greek Art, Lon- 
don 1948; A. C. Levi, NumRev 1 [1943] 25ff.). Many 
compositions on Roman Republican denarii from 80 
B.c. on are marked by a strong sculptural quality, 
featuring adaptations from compositions in other media 
or direct copies of statuary. The tondo composition of 
the seated Pan on the new Louvre mirror cover is the 
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forerunner of the figure in the reverse of an almost 
unique denarius of Augustus, struck about 18 B.c. by 
the moneyer P. Petronius Turpilianus (Mattingly, 
BMCCRE I, p. 6, note 29; V. J. E. Ryan Coll., Glen- 
dining and Co.—A. H. Baldwin, Auction, London, 2-3 
April 1952, Lot 2058, pl. v). 

Miss G. M. A. Richter continues her several previous 
studies on the manufacture of Greek painted vases 
with an essay titled “Red-and-Black Glaze” (pp. 127- 
135). Since the article demands comment by one 
versed in the techniques of ceramics, the reviewer in- 
cludes the following comments kindly supplied by 
Charles E. Meyer, formerly of Wayne University and 
now a Teaching Fellow in the Department of Fine 
Arts, University of Michigan. “Miss Richter uses a 
pyxis in the Louvre (figs. 1-3) to demonstrate the fact 
that in the red-and-black style, the technique is that 
of applying the black figures first, firing the piece in 
reduction, and then applying the red glaze and firing 
the piece in a second oxidizing kiln. That there are 
two firings, and that this sequence of black to red is 
followed, is proven by the pyxis, a fragment of a 
stemless cup from the Agora (fig. 8), and other ex- 
amples where the red glaze can be clearly observed 
as having been applied over the black area in portions. 
A second firing must necessarily have taken place to 
prevent fusion of forms in the application of the two 
glazes while the piece was in the same stage of raw 
ware or bisque. The red glaze on the Louvre pyxis 
was wheel applied by a brush or sponge; this process 
is further proof of the fact of a double firing. The old 
problem of the two glazes being identical, however, 
is again subject to debate. If there were two firings, 
one a reduction and the other an oxidation, why did 
not the exposed portions of the black areas again be- 
come oxidized in the second firing? And why do we 
find identical glazes of such dissimilar powers of ad- 
hesion? The theory of the peptised clay and its appli- 
cation as the red glaze to a bisque pot needs further 
study, since the low adhesive power would have become 
apparent sometime during the early stages of the pot’s 
life, and certainly frequently during the three hundred 
odd years of continued practice of the technique. Be- 
sides introducing these avenues of further discussion, 
Miss Richter has clarified the fact of the double firing 
and has also presented interesting explanations for the 
composition of the wash on Greek vases.” 

Andreas Alféldi (“Portratkunst und Politik in 43 v. 
Chr.,” pp. 151-171) continues his group of recent 
studies on the numismatic archaeology and history of 
the closing decades of the Roman Republic. Taking 
the denarii of eight moneyers attributed by Mommsen, 
Babelon, Grueber (De Salis), Sydenham, and Pink 
to various years in the period 43-37 B.c., Alféldi ar- 
ranges them in two four-man collegia in the crucial 
year 43 B.c. which culminated in the marcia su Roma 
of Octavian. The chief basis of this redivision is the 
nature of the coin types and the differences in portrait 
style in the two groups. Into the group at the outset 
of 43 B.c. fall gold and denarii of C. Clodius Vestalis, 
M. Arrius Secundus, L. Servius Rufus, and C. Nu- 
monius Vaala. From August to December 43 appear 
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the gold and silver of L. Flaminius Chilo, Ti. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, Q. Voconius Vitulus, and probably 
Petillius Capitolinus. As Alféldi himself intimates, re- 
search such as this demonstrates that while the recent 
works of Pink, Sydenham, Hersh and others have 
settled many problems of earlier Republican numis- 
matic chronology the years from 50 B.c. offer room 
for further reattribution and debate. 

In “Altrémische Traditionselemente in der Bild- 
niskunst des dritten nachchristlichen Jahrhunderts” 
(pp. 173-190), B. Schweitzer, who has himself just 
recently been the recipient of a Festschrift, develops 
the theme already propounded by Elsbeth Dusen- 
berry (Marsyas 4 [1945-47] 1-17) and others that 
Roman official and private portraits of the period 
from Alexander Severus through Gallienus (A.D. 225- 
265) go through several cycles of strong dependency 
on portrait models from the late Republic and Au- 
gustan periods. In tracing these phases of third-cen- 
tury portraiture and the portrait counterparts in the 
periods of Republican verity and Augustan classicism, 
Schweitzer demonstrates his thorough command of the 
material in countless citations of portraits scattered in 
collections large and small throughout the world. His 
bibliography is in itself a summation of recent studies 
in the portraiture of this crucial period. One would 
only wish to add the stunning head acquired since the 
war by the Smith College Museum of Art and pub- 
lished by Martha Leeb (Mrs. Dimitri Hadzi) as a 
portrait of Gallienus in the strongly Augustan classical 
tradition (Smith College Museum Bulletin, 29-32 
[June 1951] 8ff., figs. 1-3). Mrs. Hadzi anticipates her 
studies at New York University and in Rome with a 
chronological arrangement of the seven heads or busts 
identified as Gallienus. 

Dr. C. C. Van Essen, Assistant Director of the 
Dutch Institute in Rome, contributes an article on 
twenty-five fragments of a large terracotta amphora, 
discovered in the 1953 excavations in Room X of the 
Santa Prisca Mithraeum (“Amphore d’apparat de 
l’époque des Antonins,” pp. 191-198). Aside from the 
enriched handle, with its Medusa head forming the 
transition to the outside of the body, the principal 
fragments illustrated in this provisional publication 
feature scenes of a boar hunt and men standing in 
frontal pose. The decoration of the amphora suggests 
the Roman tradition of Neo Attic metalwork, as im- 
ported directly from Hellenistic Greece or as inter- 
preted by the craftsmen of Southern Italy and Sicily. 
The handle fragment is in fact the terracotta counter- 
part of the handles on the (bronze?) krater with 
Bacchic reliefs in the so-called Neo Attic style, repro- 
duced in the well-known marble frieze from the 
Forum of Trajan and now built into a wall in the 
Museo Profano Lateranense (R. Paribeni, Optimus 
Princeps Il, p. 76, fig. 8; Gusman, L’Art décoratif, pl. 
105). While there seems no reason to question the 
dating based on the Faustina II-type headdress of the 
figure on the outside of the handle (the photograph 
[p. 192, fig. 2] is indistinct), the draped bust form is 
found on a number of bronze appliqué medallions of 
the first century a.p. and earlier, In instances a seem- 
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ingly second-century a.p. headdress covering the ears 
could be confused with the Hellenistic Aphrodite top- 
knot-type coiffure as carried into these decorative 
medallions (cf. the bust on a fulcrum in the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris [Gusman, pl. 14] and the half- 
figure bust of a child in similar position on a bronze 
couch from Pompeii [Richter, Ancient Furniture, p. 
130, fig. 310]). Comparison with the female head and 
bust on a metal and wood strongbox from Pompeii 
(and therefore, of course, dated before a.p. 80 [ Rich- 
ter, pp. 143ff., fig. 341]) shows that the craftsman of 
the Santa Prisca terracotta amphora has given his bust 
that frozen frontality characteristic of less outstanding 
work in metal and imitative media. One has only to 
look at the bronze head of Medusa from the Nemi 
finds (Gusman, pl. 37; Ducati, L’Arte in Roma, pl. 89, 
1) or that of the “Tazza Farnese” (Furtwangler, Die 
antiken Gemmen I, pl. 54; Il, 253ff.; III, 336f., fig. 182, 
etc.) to know how difficult is a subjective dating of 
these so-called “Alexandrine” style Medusa heads, par- 
ticularly those which follow traditions of workmanship 
in the smaller, portable media. These heads may be 
contrasted with those Medusae in marble, such as the 
Medusa Rondanini in Munich (Furtwangler, Master- 
pieces, 156ff.), as interpreted through Hellenistic 
sculpture on a Flavian cinerarium in the Louvre (Gus- 
man, pl. 167). 

A Bibliography of Prof. A. W. Byvanck, arranged 
in the Fast: Archaeologici system, terminates this vol- 
ume (pp. 309-331). The titles of subjects into which 
his writings are grouped are in Dutch, with an ex- 
planation and table of contents in both Dutch and 
English. 

CorNELIUs VERMEULE 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FEsTscHRIFT DES ROMIsSCH-GERMANISCHEN ZENTRAL- 
MUSEUMS IN Mainz 1952, edited by Hans Klum- 
bach. 3 Vols. of 73, 108 and 200 pp., respectively. 
Mainz, 1953. 


The Mainz Museum has issued previous Festschrift- 
en on its golden and diamond jubilees; the present 
work signals a century of its service to the learned and 


general public. Like its predecessors, it consists of 
articles contributed by former and present members 
of the Museum staff. The Museum is better known in 
this country for its Roman section, but if one may 
judge from the contents of the present work, the pre- 
historic and mediaeval Germanic field lies at least 
equally close to the hearts of the management. 
Reproduction of the table of contents falls far short 
of inspired reviewing, but with so diverse an offering 
as that in these volumes there is no more concise way 
of telling the story. After Behrens’ outline of the high 
points in the Museum’s last quarter-century, Sprater 
discusses Roman Roads of the Haardtgebirge (3 pp.); 
Lippold contributes an essay on the Sword of Tiberius 
found at Mainz and now in the British Museum (8); 
Behn catalogues the 108 Roman stone monuments and 
inscriptions from Starkenburg and discusses their his- 
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torical evidence (14). Herewith we leave the Roman 
period for a time: Behrens, “Das riickblickende Tier 
in der vor- und frihgeschichtlichen Kunst Mittel- 
europas” (18); Volbach, “Friihmittelalterliche Elfen- 
beinarbeiten aus Gallien” (6); Kutsch, “Acheuléen- 
Faustkeil aus den Mosbacher Sanden” (3); Nahrgang, 
“Methoden zur masstablichen Wiedergewinnung des 
mittelalterlichen Kartenbildes” (17). 

In vol. II the major article is that of v. Merhart, 
“Studien iiber einige Gattungen von Bronzegefassen” 
(71 pp., 26 pls.), which embraces a variety of cauld- 
rons, buckets, cups, bowls, etc., extending in area from 
the Tiber to the North Sea and well beyond; the next 
three are hardly more than notices by Erich Schmidt, 
“Zwei Kirchengrundrisse aus vorkarolingischer und 
aus karolingischer Zeit in Hirsau” (7); by Bittel, 
“Funde vom Donnersberg” (2); and by Albrecht, 
“Die Ausgrabungen in der Peterskirche auf der Ho- 
hensyburg bei Dortmund” (5). Sprockhoff’s enig- 
matically entitled “Methodisches” (23) states the the- 
sis that typological organization of a civilization’s 
artifacts is often inadequate or even misleading unless 
balanced by an estimate of influences from other cul- 
tural areas, which he illustrates by extended discussion 
of bronze fibulae, of the Jastorf culture (which he re- 
states and redates in new terms), and of the develop- 
ment of megalithic ceramics. 

Vol. III commences with “Pferde mit Brandmarken” 
(12), an extensive discussion of the classical back- 
ground for a Frankish bronze, by Klumbach, the 
general editor; then follow v. Brunn, “Friihe soziale 
Schichtungen im nordischen Kreis und bei den Ger- 
manen” (16); Knoll, “Zum Frithneolithikum des 
Nordens” (28); Jorns, “Eine jungbronzezeitliche Sied- 
lung in Rétha-Geschwitz bei Leipzig” (15); Topfer, 
“Ein Brennofen aus der Spatlaténezeit von Ermlitz- 
Oberthau im Kreise Merseburg” (7); Haberey, “Ein 
romisches Ringgefass aus Karlich, Landkreis Koblenz” 
(4); Hafner, “Kretisch-Mykenisches in der spateren 
griechischen Kunst” (5); Junghanns, “Naturraum- 
liche Bedingungen des Palaolithikums in Mittel- 
europa” (9); Wagner, “Zur Geschichte der ala I Pan- 
noniorum Tampiana victrix” (5); Pescheck, “Die Be- 
siedlung des Wiener Beckens zur friihen Eisenzeit und 
die natiirlichen Gegebenheiten der Landschaft” (7); 
Hundt, “Ein tauschiertes romisches Ringknaufschwert 
aus Straubing (Sorviodurum)” (10); Neumann, “Neue 
Inschriften aus dem Legionslager Vindobona” (cen- 
turion’s inscription on a bronze plate and sepulchral 
inscription on a tile, 4 pp.); Lechner, “Ein merk- 
wirdiger Fund in einem rémischen Grabe bei Worms” 
(two painted eggs are not “Easter eggs” but symbols 
of life, 12 pp.); Menzel, “Lampen im rémischen To- 
tenkult” (8); Schermer, “Ein Beitrag zur Kreisgra- 
benfrage in Siid- und Siidwestdeutschland” (8); v. 
Pfeffer, “Zur Typologie merowingerzeitlicher Glaser 
mit Fadenverzierung” (14); Fischer, “Uber Nachbe- 
stattungen im Neolithikum von Sachsen-Thiiringen” 
(21); Behrens and v. Merhart, historical sketches of 
the Museum (19). 

Howarp Comrort 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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Tue Boox or Beasts, by T. H. White. Pp. 296, 
figs. 128. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N.Y. 
1954. $7.50. 


The Latin Bestiary as it evolved in twelfth century 
England was one of the most important and popular 
books in the medieval world. Montague Rhodes James, 
the chief authority on the English Bestiary, felt that 
its popularity was due to its use as a picture book and 
that its scientific value was “sadly meagre” and its 
literary value “nil.” However, the Bestiary had a wide 
influence on contemporary literature as may be most 
clearly noted in the French and German vernacular 
versions, the rhymed Bestiaries of Philippe de Thaon, 
Guillaume le Clerc, and Bishop Theobald, and in its 
effect on the classical naturalists like Vincent of Beau- 
vais and Honorius of Autun. The continual use of the 
Bestiary by artists and artisans for information and 
pictorial representation has been well treated by Ca- 
hier and Martin, G. C. Druce and others. 

That this book should have been studied assidu- 
ously since the middle of the nineteenth century and 
that facsimiles, commentaries, and special studies have 
been published in great number is not in the least 
astonishing. The amazing fact is that a complete Bes- 
tiary was never translated into English. The present 
volume fully satisfies this need. It is a lively and pre- 
cise translation of Manuscript II.4.26 (old number 
278) in the Cambridge University Library. James had 
pointed to it as one of the most typical and complete 
of the English Bestiaries when he published a fac- 
simile and study of the manuscript for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1928. 

T. H. White came to the work of this translation 
exceedingly well equipped. He is a retired Latinist, and 
an amateur zoologist, and it is greatly to his credit that 
he has confined his erudition to his own scope. He has 
as a result produced from a dry, often pedantic, and 
confusing book a most intelligent and readable trans- 
lation, equipped with a set of suggestive and witty 
notes. The work of relating this Bestiary to others 
artistically or textually, White has left to James, 
Lauchert, and a host of others mentioned in his bib- 
liography. He has taken pains to make his Bestiary 
complete by filling in the few pages of missing text 
from other English manuscripts, such as Bodleian 
Laud. Misc. 247 and British Museum 12, CXIX, Har- 
ley 4751, and Sloan 3544, and has undertaken only 
one sage bit of cutting in the text on the nature of 
man, which is a wordy and redundant section in the 
original. 

White has approached the Bestiary as a serious work 
of natural history. It is, to be sure, a compilation of 
the texts of Physiologus, Isadore of Seville, and others, 
of hunters’ and travellers’ tales, of oral tradition, and 
of actual observation. This can be noted in the repe- 
tition of stories, the confusion of characteristics and 
names, and the misapplication of illustrations in the 
original. The author has attempted in his notes to 
show the confusion of etymologies, as have his prede- 
cessors, but more than this, he has gathered together 
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all the zoological information that he could muster to 
show what an excellent work on animals the Bestiary 
was for the twelfth century. G. C. Druce had already 
tackled many of the more interesting animals singly, 
but his excellent publications are scattered and often 
hard to find. White has brought this information into 
immediate juxtaposition with the text, so that the 
ideas that the scribe was trying to convey to his con- 
temporaries may be more easily perceived. Stories such 
as the bear licking its cubs into shape and the porcu- 
pine carrying apples on its quills are shown to have a 
factual basis. As Druce pointed out, the two-headed 
snake, amphisbena, actually exists in a legless tropical 
lizard, and it also appears to exist in the Indian sand 
boa. And other “fabulous” stories such as that of the 
hydra, which grows new heads when its head is cut 
off, can be shown to be careful observations of nature, 
slightly exaggerated or misunderstood in their trans- 
mission. The hydra was nothing more than a polyp, 
which will in fact regenerate new parts. There is a 
very high level of natural observation in the twelfth 
century Bestiary, and such facts as the migration of 
birds, obtumescence in the face of a man-eater, the love- 
charm of a new-born horse, and the cloudy eyes of an 
eagle show the wisdom of the medieval naturalist if 
not in his own observation at least in the choice of his 
sources, 

The ninety-eight illustrations in the text are ex- 
tremely good. White made tracings from a photostat 
of the manuscript, which are reproduced in line, and 
are equal to the James facsimile illustrations in quality 
and better in clarity. The half-tone illustrations, of 
which there are only six, plus the inside covers, are 
ample but not of the quality of the James edition. 

The thirty-nine page Appendix at the end of the 
book is preceded by the text of the Bestiary without 
an introduction. In the Appendix, White summarizes 
in very general terms the complexities of the sources 
of the Bestiary, its twelfth century background, some 
of the problems and attitudes toward the Bestiary, and 
its influence on later literature. As the writer relies on 
previous authors to relate the Cambridge manuscript 
to other texts, it is unfortunate that he did not anno- 
tate his bibliography to indicate the principal sources 
of comparative information. There is also material on 
English Bestiaries in continental libraries, like the pub- 
lication by Konstantinova of the Bestiary in the Na- 
tional Library in Leningrad, which is thus omitted. 

The volume is an example of the important contribu- 
tion of special knowledge outside a field. It provides 
a basic text of the Bestiary in English and summarizes 
and amends the zoological information previously re- 
lated to Bestiary manuscripts. Both the text and the 
notes are endowed with a refreshing directness that no 
footnote-sodden analysis could ever achieve. It is the 
facts which are interesting, and as the author says, he 
tries to “cover the nakednesse of our Fathers with the 
Cloke of a favourable Interpretation.” 


Ricuarp H. Ranpa tt, JR. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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CATALOGUE OF ASTROLOGICAL AND MYTHOLOGICAL 
ILLUMINATED Manuscripts oF THE Latin MIpDLE 
Aces, Vor. III, 1-2. Manuscripts In ENcLisH Li- 
BRARIES, by Fritz Saxl and Hans Meier. Edited 
by Harry Bober. Text: Pp. Ixxv + 447, figs. 35. 
Plates: Pp. 65, pls. 92. The Warburg Institute, 
University of London, 1953. £5.5.0. 


More than twenty-five years have elapsed since the 
appearance of the first two volumes of this series which 
dealt with astrological and mythological manuscripts 
of the Latin Middle Ages in Roman libraries and the 
National Library of Vienna. The delay in the prepara- 
tion of the third volume, a catalogue of pertinent ma- 
terial in English collections, was caused first by the 
upheaval of the war, then by the untimely death of 
the collaborating authors, Fritz Saxl and Hans Meier. 
Its publication some months ago is due to the efforts 
of Professor Harry Bober of the Institute of Fine Arts 
of New York University. Aside from completing the 
textual volume, Professor Bober compiled an extensive 
and most representative selection of illustrative ma- 
terial. The resulting compendium comprizes astro- 
logical and mythological illuminated texts dating from 
the ninth to the early sixteenth century, which are 
preserved in seventy-five public and private English 
collections. 

In the introductory section of the catalogue it is 
demonstrated that the Classic Aratea tradition, which 
was revived in the Carolingian period, can best be fol- 
lowed in English manuscripts of the succeeding cen- 
turies. Noteworthy in the two extant examples of the 
tenth century (British Museum, Harley Ms. 2506 and 
Cotton Ms. Tiberius B. V) are the innovations in the 
pictorial scheme of the constellations. The first, illu- 
minated in the Winchester tradition, deviates from its 
classic prototype in the use of oriental and pagan 
mythological motifs in certain constellations (such as 
Aquarius, Centaur, etc.), whose astrological meaning 
was thereby negated. In the second example the trans- 
formation was more general and also more radical. 
The removal of the text from within the constellation 
served the motivating purpose of imbuing them with 
an independent animation far removed from their 
original function as representational symbols. A con- 
trasting example in which the classic tradition is pre- 
served intact is a twelfth century manuscript illustrat- 
ed in Peterborough (British Museum, Cotton Ms. Ti- 
berius C. I). It is an exact copy of a mid-ninth century 
Aratea manuscript written in France and modelled on 
a late antique prototype, which came to England to- 
wards the beginning of the eleventh century (British 
Museum, Harley Ms. 647). 

The relatively short-lived duration of the pure classic 
textual tradition in England is demonstrated by two 
astrological treatises which contain misinterpretations 
and elaborations completely unrelated to the specifica- 
tions of scientific observation of the stars (Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Bodley Ms. 614, Digby Ms. 14). 
During the Gothic period the disinterest in illuminated 
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astrological manuscripts is attested to by the dearth of 
English examples. The ultimate expression of the lack 
of interest in the rendering of constellation figures 
manifested itself in the copying of woodcuts and block- 
books produced on the continent, especially those of 
German origin. 

Simultaneous with the decline of the illustration of 
constellations in England was the development in 
southern Europe of a school of astrology under the 
leadership of Michael Scotus who combined Graeco- 
Arabic and mythological imagery with the Latin 
Aratea tradition to create a unique scheme of illustra- 
tion so thoroughly integrated with the text that it was 
preserved without major changes through the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The significance of Scotus’ 
work, which replaced the Aratea tradition almost com- 
pletely, lies not in the realm of natural science but in 
the clarification of the material for the humanist. The 
Renaissance, however, in a search for order within 
the multiple transmissions of astrological treatises re 
instated the Aratea tradition. Manuscripts obtained 
from Sicily provided an absolute standard for the 
illustration of the constellations during the Renais- 
sance. Once more the treatises were destined primarily 
for use by laics, among them the duke Federigo d’Ur 
bino and Leonora de’Gonzaga. For the scholars, to 
whom the popular tracts were of no value, the prin 
cipal source of scientific astrology the 
Graeco-Arabic tradition of Ptolemy. 

A final sphere of influence discussed at length by 
Saxl is the Sphaera Barbarica of pre-Greek constella- 
tions whose illustrated versions in western Europe 
followed one of three iconographic schemes. By far 
the most popular was that accompanying the text of 
Apomasar in which the elements of the Persian, !ndian, 
and Graeco-Roman spheres were depicted in three 
strips placed one above the other. This artistic tradi- 
tion, whose source may be traced to twelfth century 
South Italian manuscripts and which prevailed through 
the fifteenth century, is represented in a manuscript 
made for the Duc de Berry. The Sphaera Barbarica 
never attained wide popularity. It remained the do 
main of specialists. 

The clear exposition of the principal features of the 
astrological and mythological illuminated manuscripts 
preserved in English collections is followed by a de- 
tailed description of each treatise, complete with bib- 
liographical references. Highly commendable, also, are 
the indices preceding the volume of illustrations which 
were compiled by Elisabeth Rosenbaum. A minor in- 
consistency whose purpose might be questioned is the 
alternation of English and Latin in the titles of the 
indices. All in all, the catalogue provides an extremely 
useful source of information to scholars in fields rang 
ing from the history of science to art and iconography. 


remained 


M. C. RANDALL 
NEW YORK 


Earty Man 1n America, A Stupy IN PREHIsTORY, 


by E. H. Sellards. A publication of the Texas 
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Memorial Museum, University o exas Pres 
M 1M a ty of T Press, 


Austin, Texas, 1952. Pp. 211, figs. 47, restoration 
drawings, 8. $4.50. 


Man’s Pleistocene and early post-Pleistocene occupa- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere is a most critical and 
challenging aspect of contemporary American archae- 
ology. The workers in this field are in dire need of 
objective, factual summaries of the complex and often 
confused data and reports pertaining to this mush- 
rooming study. A unique contribution to the literature 
on early man is Dr. Elias H. Sellards’ book, Early 
Man in America. Here is a reference which laymen 
and scientists find useful. 

The layman will turn to it because it depicts con- 
cisely and understandably man’s early culture com- 
plexes against their natural background of geological 
and climatological conditions. The layman will also 
appreciate the simple explanations of dating-methods 
and other techniques employed by archaeologists, and 
will find equally understandable the general chapter 
pertaining to the origin of American cultures. The 
restorations of extinct animals will bring to life what, 
for many, have been only names or jumbles of bones. 

The scientist who finds himself lost in the accumu- 
lated data of the past two decades will find in Dr. Sel- 
lards’ book a welcome simplified summary of a cross 
section of discoveries and interpretations announced 
during and prior to 1951—a “refresher course” at its 
best. The lengthy list of localities and the compre- 
hensive bibliography are guides for those desiring 
authentic and specific details of individual discoveries. 

The general reader and many students will find new 
data and convenient summaries of little-known in- 
formation in the chapter pertaining to marked or 
carved bones and stone. The chapter on large mam- 
mals of the late Pleistocene is an essential adjunct to 
any study of early human occupation, and will, it is 
hoped, lead at least the student and professional ar- 
chaeologist deeply into the study of palaeontology— 
one of the allied sciences without some knowledge of 
which the archaeologist is indeed poorly equipped. 

For all who read Early Man in America, there will 
be, in this reviewer's opinion, two outstanding aspects: 
1) the excellent portrayal of “Hunters of the Plains” — 
particularly those portions devoted to the Lubbock 
and Blackwater localities; 2) the stimulating presenta- 
tion of occasional technical details, hypotheses and 
questions which bring the subject to life, lift it out of 
the factual-list category, and bring to the reader the 
feeling that he is sharing the author’s experience and 
knowledge. 

It is difficult to criticize a book which fills so well 
such a specific need, but, among those with more than 
casual interest and background, some criticisms may 
arise. The title is to an extent misleading, for human 
remains are intentionally omitted from the discussion. 
The author quickly explains that the reader must not 
expect data on human skeletal material, but might not 
“Man’s Early Occupation of America” or some similar 
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title more accurately announce Dr. Sellards’ objective? 

The reader will find such a unique and illuminating 
experience in the chapter on the High Plains that the 
data from other areas in later chapters may seem dis- 
appointingly routine. The archaeologist whose special 
interest is in the southeastern United States, for ex- 
ample, will find few references to his localities. This 
may suggest an over-emphasis on the High Plains area. 
On the other hand, the thoughtful reader may become 
acutely aware of the need for work in other areas com- 
parable to that done with the Llano and other com- 
plexes of the High Plains. Fortuitous discoveries have 
combined with expert investigation by scientists 
equipped to handle and interpret the associated ar- 
chaeological, palaeontological and geological material. 
From this combination has been derived our best- 
known early culture sequence. It is to be hoped that 
similar sequences will be established in other areas. 

The record on many roth and early 20th century 
excavations is incomplete; little work has been done 
in many areas; and environmental conditions in some 
physiographic provinces are not conducive to preserva- 
tion. Therefore, available references to localities in 
many parts of North, Central and South America are 
sketchy; and descriptions and lists in Dr. Sellards’ 
book reflect this condition. However, they do serve to 
indicate the wide range of early occupation. We do 
know that man spread across the Western Hemisphere; 
it remains for future investigations to discover critical, 
diagnostic sites that will correlate the cultures of the 
various areas. 

The reader who notes that important sites have been 
omitted, should temper his feelings by remembering 
that only data known prior to 1952 are included. New 
concepts, new complexes, and many of America’s most 
important archaeological sites have come to light dur- 
ing the subsequent years. 

Admittedly, some important sites known prior to 
1952 were overlooked. It would be asking the im- 
possible to expect an author not to omit some localities. 

Those who explore the pages of this book hoping to 
find at the end a neat, precise summary and interpre- 
tation of man’s early occupation will be disappointed. 
The nature of the subject precludes such an ending, 
and permits only a progress report. Paleo-archaeology 
is a very young science in America—too young to 
afford final interpretations but perfectly capable of 
affording thought-provoking hypotheses, and these the 
reader will find. It is most appropriate that Dr. Sel- 
lards should conclude with a chapter on “General 
Considerations” in which he reviews briefly but suc- 
cinctly the “Progress of a Century” and then closes 
by “Looking Forward.” In this last, he properly em- 
phasizes the need for correlating the many culture 
complexes. In his final sentences, Dr. Sellards drives 
home two facts: 1) that the future of human prehistory 
promises progress unequalled at any time in the past; 
2) the need for “diligent, patient, long-continued 
search.” Certainly the years since Dr. Sellards’ book 
was published have confirmed these remarks. Progress 
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is swift and the need for dedicated scientists grows in 
direct proportion. 
D. Simpson 
SOUTHWEST MUSEUM 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Tue Horse Brackroor InpiaAN Cutture, by John 
C. Ewers. Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 159. Washington, 
D.C., 1955. $2.75. 


This is a most important and valuable work, as the 
author’s name and source of publication would nat- 
urally suggest. Dr. Ewers has had the advantages of 
access to the most complete collection of material on 
this subject in the world; and has utilized them nobly 
in what is a truly magnificent piece of research. It is 
so wide and comprehensive in scope that it might very 
appropriately have been entitled “The Horse in Plains 
Indian Culture.” It is not so much concerned with the 
arrival of the animal in the “horse area” of the con- 
tinent (which may be defined for this purpose as the 
territory west of the Mississippi) as with its influence 
on the life of the Indians after they got it. In an 
extraordinarily short time, the Plains tribes, who had 
at first experienced sheer panic at the mere sight of 
these terrible monsters, became one of the three or 
four truly equestrian peoples of the world. The In- 
dians of the North American continent are, moreover, 
almost the only equestrian people in the world of 
whom we know very much prior to their possession of 
the animal. We are thus enabled to form some intelli- 
gent idea of its extraordinary effect on Plains life both 
in peace and war, and in the spheres of economic, 
social, and cultural development. This is described with 
a breadth of treatment and a minuteness of detail 
which leaves virtually no department unexplored. 

It goes without saying that this is a book for the 
specialist. But it is also one which the intelligent read- 
er who is interested in the history of civilization in his 
own country should be able to enjoy; together with the 
knowledge that he is receiving his instruction from a 
thoroughly competent teacher. 


Frank GILBERT RoE 
CADBORO BAY 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


Tue Buriat ComMpLex OF THE ReEIcH Site, 
Baco County, Wisconsin, by David A. Baerreis, 
Hiroshi Daifuku, and James E. Lundsted. The 
Wisconsin Archeologist, New Series, Volume 
35, Number 1, pp. 1-36. Milwaukee, 1954. 


One of the most difficult and interesting archaeo- 
logical problems of the Great Lakes region is that 
posed by isolated finds of thousands of copper tools of 
types not associated with the familiar pottery-making 
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and mound-building cultures of the region. This com- 
mon absence and technical similarity, plus the evidence 
of a few caches, suggested that the various types of 
tools represented by the stray finds were in fact the 
products of a single cultural tradition. The distribu- 
tion of the finds indicated that its geographical center 
lay in eastern Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan in close proximity to the sources of native 
copper on the Keweenaw Peninsula and Isle Royale. 
This concept of unity found expression in the term 
“Old Copper Culture” (or “Old Copper Complex”). 
The early temporal position was, of course, an infer- 
ence drawn from the absence of the characteristic 
copper tools in the sites of the proto-historic peoples 
and their progenitors in the region. 

However, the problem of the Old Copper Culture 
has more than regional significance owing to the char- 
acter of the tools involved. Gouges, adzes, and chisels, 
used for heavy woodworking; crescentic, center-hafted 
knives (reminiscent of the Eskimo ulo) and end- 
tanged, curved knives; and several varieties of projec- 
tile points are the most prominent Old Copper types. 
Considered as an assemblage, these types more than 
faintly resemble certain complexes in New York, New 
England, and eastern Canada now loosely grouped as 
the Laurentian tradition. In the Laurentian sites, the 
familiar styles appear in ground slate and other stone 
rather than in copper, but one New York Laurentian 
site has produced a few copper specimens which may 
well have been imports from the Lake Superior region. 
The intervening region in Ontario has produced sev- 
eral hundred Old Copper specimens (R. E. Popham 
and J. E. Emerson, Pennsylvania Archaeologist 24 
[1954] 1-19). Conversely, a ground slate point was 
found on Isle Royale a few years ago. 

Taking the typological evidence and the more direct 
hints of connection together, it appears that Old Cop- 
per-Laurentian is a relatively old and distinctive in- 
dustrial tradition which was at home in the boreal 
forest zone and its southern fringes. Moreover, a simi- 
lar tradition is present in the “Neolithic” of Siberia 
and the Arctic Stone Age of northern Europe where it 
seems to have developed from a Mesolithic base, an 
open invitation to explain the presence of the Lauren 
tian-Old Copper culture type in North America by 
diffusion of a culture complex or even by actual migra- 
tion from Siberia to North America. 

A definitive appraisal of this theory with the aid of 
fully excavated sites exhibiting a wide range of ma- 
terial culture is obviously of more than casual interest 
to the culture historian and the student of cultural 
ecology. A promising start in the New York-New Eng- 
land area was made by Ritchie, Bailey and others 
some twenty years ago, but until 1945 no site of the 
Old Copper variant of the tradition was known. In 
that year the Osceola Site in extreme southwestern 
Wisconsin was discovered and excavated (R. Ritzen 
thaler, Wisconsin Archeologist 27 [1946] 53-70). A 
second site, at Oconto, was excavated in 1952 (R. Rit- 
zenthaler and W. L. Wittry, Wisconsin Archeologist 
33 [1952] 199-223), and finally the Reigh Site was 
excavated in 1953. These sites definitely promote Old 
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Copper from the status of a logical construct to that 
of an observed assemblage, although all are essentially 
cemeteries and hence hardly present a rounded picture 
of the culture even by archaeological standards. 

The information from the three sites is too scanty 
for elaborate comparison, but it does suggest that they 
are not identical, presumably as a result of geographical 
and chronological factors. The Osceola Site is some 
200 miles to the southwest of the other two and well 
out of the area of intensive occurrence of copper tools. 
It produced, in addition to copper tools, large chipped 
flint spear points or knives much like those from late 
Archaic and early Woodland sites in central and south- 
ern Illinois, and grave fill showed a number of pot- 
sherds which were thought to be inclusive but not a 
part of the culture complex of the Old Copper 
cemetery. 

Pottery was not found at the Oconto and Reigh 
sites, but the small quantity and restricted typological 
range of copper specimens at the latter site leads the 
authors to infer that it is comparatively late; this con- 
clusion is reinforced by the presence of a marine shell 
ornament identical in type with those from another 
culture generally considered to be Early Woodland in 
age (contemporary with the first mound-building, pot- 
tery-making cultures of the eastern United States). 

On this evidence the Old Copper Culture was fully 
developed before the introduction of pottery, mound 
building, or agriculture anywhere in the eastern 
United States, and persisted as a geographically mar- 
ginal culture type for some time after these innova- 
tions appeared farther to the south. Two radiocarbon 
dates are available for the Oconto Site (Science, Vol. 
120, p. 740), one of 5,600 years ago +600 years, the 
other 7,510 years ago +600 years. The other sites 
would be somewhat later. The Oconto dates indicate 
an implausibly long interval of about 2,000 years be- 
tween two graves in one compact cemetery. Moreover, 
the older date in particular seems unreasonably an- 
cient in view of the general trend of radiocarbon dates 
for the similar cultures of New York; but there can 
be little doubt that the chronological position sug- 
gested above is substantially correct. 

The actual content of the three sites is not as in- 
formative as one might wish, although they do pro- 
vide data on work in stone, bone, and antler as well 
as copper tools and burial practices. From the stand- 
point of the determined diffusionist, the most notable 
find is that of two elk antler axes from the Reigh 
cemetery which seem very much in the tradition of 
the early Mesolithic Lyngby axes of northern Europe. 
Artifacts of this type have not been found heretofore 
in eastern North America to the reviewer's knowledge, 
and they are a welcome addition to the list of Old 
World-New World typological resemblances. Large 
side-notched flint knives and smaller projectile points of 
the same general shape are characteristic, and there are 
conical bone projectile points as well. 

No trace is reported of the lamellar flaking tech- 
nique which appears to be associated with several an- 
cient arctic cultures of America and is so characteristic 
of the Old World Mesolithic. It will be difficult to link 
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the lamellar flakes of certain archaeological cultures of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, notably the Hopewell 
and Poverty Point manifestations, with the Old World 
Mesolithic if such geographically and chronologically 
intermediate cultures as the Old Copper and Lauren- 
tian fail to exhibit the technique. The absence further 
suggests that the postulated Old World prototype of 
the Old Copper-Laurentian culture existed at a time 
when the Mesolithic lamellar flaking tradition had al- 
ready been abandoned except in the far north. 


ALBERT C, SPAULDING 
MUSEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Prenistoric SToNE IMPLEMENTS OF NoRTHEASTERN 
Arizona, by Richard B. Woodbury. Reports of 
the Awatovi Expedition, No. 6. Papers of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, Volume xxxiv. 
Cambridge, 1954. Pp. xii + 240, figs. 41, tables 19. 


7.50. 


This specialized report contains a detailed analysis 
of over 8000 stone objects from sites in northeastern 
Arizona extending over a period of nearly twelve 
centuries. 

The methodology of the report is admirable. The 
details of each artifact type or style are minutely re- 
corded. Each major artifact type is carefully defined, 
classified, given proper nomenclature, and placed in 
chronological position. 

This volume departs somewhat from other special- 
ized reports, such as A. V. Kidder’s Artifacts of Pecos 
(1932) and H. S. Gladwin, et al., Excavations at 
Snaketown I: Material Culture (1937), in that it is 
exclusively concerned with stone implements; this de- 
tracts to a certain degree, from the overall evaluation 
of minor crafts. For example, in Woodbury’s section 
on stone pipes there is the statement that pipes of 
pottery were far more abundant. This tantalizing in- 
formation, the details of which are beyond the scope 
of this report, as are bone tools and non-stone jewelry, 
has the effect of placing more importance on material 
than on function. 

On the other hand, the discussion of unshaped 
flaked tools, as an example, is indicative of the thor- 
oughness of this report. Many site reports have neglect- 
ed the lowly flake, giving the false impression that the 
paucity of well-chipped specimens indicated that very 
few stone tools were used. 

Woodbury has demonstrated for this area of the 
Anasazi region the remarkable continuity in the forms 
of stone artifacts. Many remained unchanged for over 
1200 years. The change from trough to flat metates at 
the end of Pueblo II is the most clear-cut chronological 
distinction of stone tools. 

The treatment of the tools from an ethnographic 
standpoint, by comparisons with modern Hopi usage 
(ca. 1880 to present) makes this volume one of the 
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most important contributions of its type to South- 
western archaeology. Furthermore, the clear, concise 
thought given to artifact classification from the stand- 
point of both design and function will do much to 
stabilize our terminology of stone tools. 


Hersert W. Dick 
TRINIDAD JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO 


ARCHEOLOGICAL Excavations IN Mesa Verve Na- 
TIONAL Park, Cotorapo, 1950, by James A. Lan- 
caster, Jean M. Pinkley, Philip F. Van Cleave, 
and Don Watson. National Park Service, Arche- 
ological Research Series, No. 2. U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 1954. Pp. x + 
118, pls. 72, 1 map, tables 9. $1.00. 


This volume is another in the current series on 
archaeology that has been inaugurated by the National 
Park Service, and it is to be hoped that in the future 
much more work of the same calibre will see publica- 
tion. The book is a group of four separate papers, each 
written by one or two of the named authors, but all 
carefully coordinated. 

The over-all purpose is to present to the professional 
Southwesternist and to other interested persons the 
results of a series of excavations in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, to illustrate certain hitherto inadequately 
understood stages in the prehistory of that area. For 
75 years the spectacular cave ruins of the Mesa Verde 
have been widely known, but probably few persons 
realize that the area also contains thousands of un- 
excavated sites embracing a chronological span of at 
least 700 years from Basket Maker to Classic Pueblo. 
It has been the policy of the Park Service to explore 
this time span in detail and to present to visitors a 
comprehensive series of excavated sites exemplifying 
its several stages. The sites herein described fill several 
gaps and will do much to clarify the story. 

Each of the authors is well qualified for the task, 
from long association with the archaeology of Mesa 
Verde and dedication to its study. They did not create 
Mesa Verde, but they have wrought manfully to make 
it what it is today. 

The first paper, “Introduction to Mesa Verde Arche- 
ology,” by Watson (pp. 1-6), presents a concise and 
comprehensive summary of investigations done in the 
Mesa Verde since its discovery, and serves as a useful 
index of the existing literature. The author also spells 
out in terms understandable to the non-specialist an 
outline of Mesa Verde prehistory, explaining and cor- 
relating the Pecos, Roberts, and Gladwin chronologies, 
thus providing background for the specialized papers 
that follow. 

The second paper, “Excavation of Two Late Basket 
Maker III Pithouses,” by Lancaster and Watson (pp. 
7-22), describes Twin Trees, a site of about a.p. 700, 
chosen to fill a gap between other already excavated 
sites of approximately a.p. 600 and 840. There are two 
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nearly contemporary pithouses, architecturally mid- 
way between the shallow pithouse of about 600 and 
the deep pitroom of about 800, which ultimately 
evolved into the familiar Mesa Verde kiva. Features 
and artifacts are fully described and well illustrated, 
and a very interesting treatment of the pottery is pre- 
sented, Most was classified as “Lino Gray” and “La 
Plata Black-on-white,” although both contained main 
ly crushed-rock temper with mica flecks, instead of 
the sand temper characteristic of those types as hitherto 
described. The authors make this point clearly but 
exercise admirable restraint in not creating new types 
or sub-types, emphasizing instead the need for more 
intensive study of this problem. 

In the third paper, “Excavation at Site 16 of Three 
Pueblo II Mesa-top Ruins,” by Lancaster and Pinkley 
(pp. 23-86), a very complex and difficult excavation is 
fully and clearly described. Here again lacunae in the 
local sequence have been filled by uncovering succes 
sive occupations, probably spanning most of Pueblo II 
from ca. goo to ca. 1100. Although the villages were 
puzzlingly entangled they have been clearly differ- 
entiated to show three distinct stages in development. 
The oldest was a surface village of post-and-adobe con- 
struction with a circular kiva, lacking pilasters, south- 
ern recess, and systematic masonry, but having a com- 
plete banquette, ventilator, and characteristic floor 
features. 

The second village was a small masonry pueblo with 
circular kiva equipped with banquette, partial masonry, 
6 pilasters, ventilator, and various floor features. This 
was followed by another masonry pueblo with well 


developed kiva having 8 pilasters, masonry walls, 
southern recess, ventilator, and elaborate floor features. 
But the most interesting structures were three circular 
towers built just outside the pueblo. Using the towers 
and the kivas as points of departure the authors pre- 
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sent a very useful survey of the development of these 
structures in the area, showing that almost the entire 
evolution of the Mesa Verde kiva occurred during 
Pueblo II, and that the tower first appeared in late 
Pueblo II. At site 16 no ceramic stratigraphy was indi- 
cated, although a striking range of decorative motives 
occurred on the predominant Mancos Black-on-white, 
which the authors discuss very fully with excellent 
photographs, but make no attempt at typological 
decimation. 

The final paper, “The Excavation of Sun Point 
Pueblo,” by Lancaster and Van Cleave (pp. 87-111), 
adds a small mesa-top ruin of middle Pueblo III, just 
prior to the great Classic sites. Here is a small masonry 
pueblo with fully developed kiva, the latter connected 
by tunnel with a circular masonry tower. This kiva- 
tower complex is known elsewhere, but was apparently 
limited to a very brief period in mid-Pueblo III. Al- 
though no dendrochronological dates were available 
from this site the authors present a series of inferences 
based on architecture and pottery to place its occupa- 
tion at ca. A.D. 1200. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that this volume is 
handsomely printed and excellently illustrated. There 
are 29 large architectural photographs, about 270 good 
photographs of individual sherds and vessels, 123 pho- 
tographs of artifacts, 15 detailed plans and elevations, 
and 6 hypothetical reconstructions of buildings, all of 
which add greatly to the readability of the text and 
should set an example for other archaeologists. The 
authors deserve much commendation for having as- 
sembled these several bits and pieces into a connected 
narrative which so clearly portrays cultural develop- 
ments in the Mesa Verde between Basket Maker III 
and middle Pueblo III. 

Watson SMITH 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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PLATE 73 YOUNG 


Fic. 3. South wail of Balkh from Top-i-Rustam. At left, Islamic wall; 
at right, Islamic wall on earlier embankment 


Fic. 4. The southwest corner from the north. Below the kiosk, stump of west wall. 
Sondage at left 


Inner face of south wall from west, showing earth accumulation and sondage 
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YOUNG PLATE 74 


Fic. 6. Islamic wall resting on earlier wall, with niches for Islamic 
burials and vertical erosion channels 
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Fic. 7. Section-elevation showing both walls and the fills in front of them, 
by Dorothy H. Cox 
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PLATE 75 YOUNG 


Fic. 8. The niche and postern in the earlier wall 


Fic. 11. Black-glazed hellenistic bowl from layer IV 


Fic. 10. Red-glazed moulded bases from layer IV and the kiln (right) 


} 
By Fic. 9. The postern and drain through the earlier wall 
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Profiles of stones found built into the water channel, by Dorothy H. Cox 
(1:4) 
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PLATE 77. YOUNG 


Fic. 13. Voussoir block from the water 


channel 


Fic. 17. Stamped sherd from wall at postern Fic. 18. City wall of Begram in section, with fallen debris 


Ay 
ee Fic. 14. Pilaster base from the water channel 
» 
4 
. Fic. 16. Red-glazed bowl of Hellenistic type, from the kiln 
Fic. 15. Amphora from the kiln 
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PLATE 83 HOWE 


Fic. 11. Zeus as Herkeios 


Fic. 13. Relief of Zeus Meilichios 


Fic. 12b. Snake’s Head from ;. 14. Lions and Bull 
Hekatompedon Pediment 
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Fic. 10. Herakles wrestling with the Halios Geron 
Fic. 9. Herakles wrestling with the Halios Geron . 
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Jere Fic. 12a. Snake from an Angle of Hekatompedon Pediment 
Wy 


Fic. 16. Lioness rending Calf 


Fic. 15. Fragment from Group with 


crouching Lion 


;. 18. Leopard from Metope of Hekatompedon 


Fic. 19. Head of Gorgon Fic. 20. Torso of Perseus 
from Hekatompedon from Hekatompedon 
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Fic. 1. Rome, Palatine: Objects from the early 
incineration Burial Courtesy of G. Carettoni 


Fic. 4. Paestum: Bronze Hydria with 
Tongue-Pattern incised on Shoulder 


Paestum: Two Bronze Hydriae of the three with identical Features 


Figs. 2-14: courtesy of P. C. Sestieri 
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PLATE 86 VAN BUREN 


Fic. 5. Paestum: Bronze Hydria Fic. 8. Pacstum: Attic black-figured 


with simple Decoration Amphora 


Fic. 11 (with Figs. 9, 10, above). Paestum: Painted Walls of Lucanian Tomb 
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VAN BUREN- PLATE 87 


Velia: City Walls and Gate 
(cf. AJA 58, 1954, pl. 71, fig. 11) 


. Velia: Marble Head Fic. 16. Cosa: Southeast Wing of Curia Building, from Southwest, showing 
the Mithraeum installed in lowest Storey in the Second Century a.p. 


Fic. 15. Cosa: Comitium and Curia of the 

Second Period,Second Half of the Third ‘ic. 17. Syracusan Tetradrachms from the Augusta Hoard 
Century B.c., together with an independent 

Altar 


Figs. 15, 16: courtesy of L. Richardson "igs. 17, 21, 22: courtesy of G. V. Gentili 
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Fic. 19. Megara Hyblaea: Fragment of Rhodian Bowl 


Fic. 20. Megara Hyblaea: Archaic 
terracotta Antefix 


Fic. 18. Megara Hyblaea: Fragments of a large Polychrome Fic. 21. Marble Head of Aphrodite 
Vase of local Fabric from Syracuse 


Figs. 18-20: courtesy of ]. Bayet 
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Fic. 22. Piazza Armerina: Reconditioned Mosaic in small Latrina 


Fic. 23. Gela: 


Fic. 24. Gela: Horse’s Head in terracotta 


Figs. 23-36: courtesy of P. Griffo, D. Adamesteanu, and P. Orlandini 
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PLATE 90 VAN BUREN 


Fic. 25. Gela: Paestan Vase-painting. Silenus 


stalking Maenad 


26. Gela: Siculan Bowl containing Fic. 28. Gela: Enthroned Goddess wearing 
g 


Group of Representations Polos, in terracotta 


Fic. 27. Gela: Antefix. Head of Silenus “1G. 29. Terracotta Model of Building 
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VAN BUREN PLATE QI 


Fic. 30. Gela: Attic red-figured . 31. Gela: Attic red-figured Fic. 32. Gela: Terracotta Alabastron 
Lekythos depicting Polynikes Lekvthos 
and Eriphyle 


Fic. 33. Phlyax Statuette from Manfria. 
Fourth Century B.c. 
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Fic. 35. Bottom of Bowl from Butera Fic. 36. Pithos of Geloan Fabric from Butera 
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‘ pd Fic. 34. Geometric Siculan Bowl from Butera 


PLATE 92 VAN BUREN 


: : Fic. 38. Marsala: Mosaic Floor 
Fic. 37. Selinunte, Gaggera: Archaic Temple, from East. 
In Foreground, partial View of Altar 
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PIANTA SEZIONE A-B 
SCALA 4:30 


Fic. 39. Palermo, Punic Necropolis: Chamber Tomb approached by Stairs, and containing 
a plain monolithic Sarcophagus and Objects of Punic and Greek Fabrics 


Fic. 41. Pebble from the Grotta Polesini 

with incised Drawing of a Wolf. 
Upper Palaeolithic Age 
Fic. 40. The Grotta Polesini at Ponte Lucano near Tivoli 


Figs. 37-39: courtesy of I. Bovio Marconi 


Figs. 40-41: courtesy of A. Radmilli 
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SEGALL PLATE 93 


Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 


Bronze Statuette of Spartan Warrior in private Collection in London. (One-half actual size) 


114 


Fig. 5. Bronze Statuette of Heracles in the Museum 
excavated in the Temple of the Moon of Marib, of Cassel, Germany 
ancient Saba. 
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PLATE 94 SUHR 


Head of Claudius. Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester 


Fig. 4. Head of Galen, drawn from Juliana 

Anicia Manuscript, Vienna. Taken from 

Charles Singer, The Evolution of Anatomy 
Portrait Head in Rochester (1925) 
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Book Revieu continued 


Marz, Torsion. Eine formenkundlich ntersuchung zur aigatuschen Vorge- 
> ‘ é g & 


schichte (M. J. Mellink) 


BEISANTZ, Kretisch-mykenische Siegeldilde Stilgeschichtliche und chronologi- 
sche Untersuchungen (M. J. Mellin 


Brrusov, Ocherki po istorii plemen evropeiskoi chasti SSSR v neolitwheskuyu 
epokhu (1. Scollar) 

DemarcNE and pe Sanrerre, Fouilles « a Mallia (S. S. Weinberg) 

Hampe, Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst seiner Zeit (M. J. Milne) 

Ricuter, Greek Portraits. A Study of Their Development (M. Bieber) 


ScHavensurc, Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Germany fascicule 10, Heidel- 
berg, University, fascicule 1 | 


Beaziey, Attic Vase Paintings in the M: m 0} ne Arts, Boston: Part Il, 
Text Nos. 66-113 (L. Talcott) 


Jounson, The Farwell Collection (A 


Sertman, Greek Coins. A History of Metallic Currency and Coinage down to 
the Fall of the Hellenistic Kingdor (oe OR neule) 


Opuscula Romana, Volume I (C. C. ‘ ule) 

Corper (ed.), The Roman Town and | at Great Casterton Rutland. Sec- 
ond Interim Report for the Y ears 1951-1953 (C. C. Vermeule) 

Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek () erlands Year-Book for History of 
Art), Volume 5 (C. C. Vermeule 
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Kuiumsacn (ed.), Festschrift des Rémisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums in Mainz 


1952 (H. Comfort) 
Wurte, The Book of Beasts (R. H. Ran 


Saxt and Meter, Catalogue of Astrol il and Mythological Illuminated Manu- 
scripts of the Latin Middle Ages, Vol Ill, 1-2. Manuscripts in English 
Libraries (L. M. C. Randall) 


Sextiarps, Early Man in America, A St n Prehistory (R. D. Simpson) 


Ewers, The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture (F. G. Roe) 


Barrrets, Dairuxu, and Lunosrep, 7/ il Complex of the Reigh Site, 
Winnebago County, Wisconsin (A. 


Woopnsury, Prehistoric Stone Implement Northeastern Arizona (H. W. 
Dick) 
Lancaster, Van CLEAve and W N, Archeological Excavations in 
de National Park, Colora »so (W. Smith 
Mesa Verde National P Col ' th) 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Fellowships. for Women, 1956-57 


Twenty-eight fellowships are offered by the American Association of University Women to 
American Women for advanced study or research during the academic year 1956-57. 


In general, the $2,000 fellowships are awarded to young women who have completed resi- 
dence work for the Ph.D. degree or who have already received the degree; the $2,500-$3,500 
awards to more mature scholars. Except as indicated, the fellowships are unrestricted as to 
subject and place of study. 


Applications for all fellowships listed below, together with supporting materials, must reach 
the AAUW office in Washington, D.C. by December 15, 1955. For detailed information, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, AAUW, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Requests for application forms should include statement of academic status. 


National Fellowships 
$2,000—21 fellowships: 18 unrestricted; 2 for study outside the U.S.; 1 for research in chem- 
istry, physics, or biology (doctorate required for this fellowship) 


$2,500—3 fellowships, unrestricted 
$3,000—3 fellowships, unrestricted 
$3,500—1 fellowship, unrestricted 


International Fellowships 


A number of international fellowships contributed by the AAUW are awarded by the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. American women are eligible. The successful candi- 
date must study outside her own country, but there is no restriction as to subject. 


$1,500—4 fellowships $2,000—1 fellowship 


The following international fellowships are offered by federations which are members of the 
International Federation of University Women: 
British £270 (approx.) 
£500 


* For study in the country of the donor federation. 
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